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THIS SERIES, the authors and provisional titles of which are given below, 
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in British social and economic life from Roman times to the present day. 
The authors, having chosen “ periods ’’ which have some essential unity of 
theme, will draw upon the results of recent research, but set that research 
in a proper general context. Each volume will run to between 125,000 and 
150,000 words in length, will be complete in itself, and will include a selected 
bibliography. It is hoped to publish the first volume in 1960. 
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Wolfgang Franke 
Das Jahrhundert der 


Chinesischen Revolution 


1851-1949 


299 Seiten, 1 Karte, Ln. DM 19.80 


**Man wird Franke darum zustimmen miissen, wenn er betont, 
dass ein Zusammenschluss Ostasiens nicht mehr unter japanischer, 
sondern nur noch unter chinesischer Fiihrung denkbar ist.—Das 
klar und eindringlich geschriebene Buch stellt einen so wichtigen 
Beitrag zur politischen Bildung, dass ihm weiteste Verbreitung zu 
wiinschen ist.”’ 


** Siiddeutsche Zeitung’’, Miinchen 
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Erneuerungsbewegung.”’ 


“* Europa-Archiv’’, Frankfurt 
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The Later Churchills 
A. L. ROWSE 


In The Early Churchills, the author described their origins and emer- 
gence into a leading position in the England of Queen Anne. Now 
he has a larger canvas to fill, covering the eighteenth century down to 
our own time, and concluding with Sir Winston’s retirement from 
politics. Illustrated 35s 
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Robert I and the North of England 


N 1311 Robert Bruce, successful in Scotland, turned in strength 

against the northern counties of England which Edward II’s 
struggles with the lords ordainers had left without protection. The 
Borderers were already accustomed to the misfortunes of war, but 
from that time they despaired of normal means of defence and 
bought local truces from the Scots. As far south as Ripon and 
Richmond these negotiations decided the extent to which life con- 
tinued in the threatened counties and gave a pattern to what other- 
wise appears wholesale, wanton destruction. For it is clear that the 
behaviour of the Scottish armies was strictly governed by these 
agreements and that what the English paid for they obtained. The 
lamentations of the English chroniclers emphasize the fate of those 
who did not, or more usually, could not purchase peace. The 
transactions of those who successfully negotiated with the enemy 
deserve more attention since they maintained the semblance of 
normal life for many of the English and yielded to the Scots in a few 
weeks a profit which could hardly have been bettered financially by 
permanent occupation. 

Naturally the effect of the invasions on those for whom the 
preservation of each harvest was vital, and who were without any 
sort of refuge, was more immediately tragic than on those who could 
afford a longer view. The declining rent rolls which are laconic 
record of the deaths and sufferings of the manorial tenantry were no 
more than an inconvenience to an earl of Warwick, an archbishop of 
York, or even to a Clifford or a Holland, since they had other re- 
sources and habitations. Between these extremes there were the 
Marcher gentry, who, possessed of a single manor, tried to offset its 
destruction by joining the royal service, and, as the Marches were 
without government, usually combined the drawing of the king’s 
wages with the plunder of his subjects. Their greatest asset, 
however, the sine qua non of survival, and the factor which dis- 
tinguished them from the majority of their tenants, was their right 
of entry into some sort of fortification in time of invasion. 

Although few northern castles could have withstood sustained 
attack many were capable of excluding skirmishing parties and 
providing temporary protection for both people and goods while a 
bargain was struck with the enemy. From their shelter individual 


© Longmans Green & Company Limited and Contributors, 1958. 
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communities: counties, walled towns, castles, ‘ shires ’, churches or 
manors negotiated and bought their own truces with the Scots; * 
paying them to content themselves with the primary plunder which 
had not, or could not be taken to safety and go elsewhere without 
breaking the brittle security of the minor strongholds.* The whole 
system hinged on the brevity of the raids and the receipt of adequate 
warning of their onset. The twelfth century Scottish invasions had 
lasted a whole season and had been primarily concerned with the 
siege of such major castles as Alnwick and Warkworth.* Bruce’s 
campaigns were matters of days or weeks rather then months, the 
English garrisons being weak enough to be safely ignored. Carlisle 
was beseiged and Berwick taken, but both were towns of intrinsic 
importance, and, apart from those of the immediate Border, Robert 
preferred to disregard the vulnerability of the English castles and 
cover a larger area, skimming off the accessible plunder, and even 
more important, collecting a steady income in cash. 

Since the English were more profitable living than dead, it was 
to the advantage of both parties that adequate warning of the Scots’ 
coming should allow the affluent minority to reach safety and prepare 
to buy their lives dearly. This presumably explains why the im- 
minent attacks were so well canvassed in England. The most 
successful, from the Scottish point of view, must have been that of 
1313, which never took place, since the mere threat of invasion 
brought the English to ‘ make an offer’.* Similarly Bruce’s three- 
week sojourn at Melrose in 1316 produced—with good reason— 
such forebodings in the citizens of Berwick that they desperately 
attempted to come to terms.5 Farther south, encouraged by the 
hope of longer warning, people were unwilling to attract trouble 
and expense by reminding the Scots of their existence and so usually 
opened negotiations only when the enemy was at their gates. 
Consequently neither willingness to pay, nor poverty, exempted 
Northumberland from the passage of the raiders. After 1314 it was 
apparently incapable of negotiating as an entity and the more 


* Northumberland : 1311 ((Chromicon de) Lanercost, ed. J. Stevenson (Maitland Club), 
Pp. 217); 1312-13 (ibid. p. 220). Westmoreland and Cumberland : 1312-13 (ébid.) ; 
Cumberland : 1314-15 (ibid. p. 230). Coupland: 1314 (ibid. p. 229). Richmond : 
1316 (ibid. p. 232-3) ; 1321 (ibid. p. 242). Ripon : 1318 (Calendar of Documents relating 
to Scotland), ed. J. Bain, iii. 707). Bishop Halton of Carlisle for two manors: 1314 
(Reg. Jobannis de Halton (Canterbury and York Soc.) i, p. xxvi). Vale of Pickering : 
1318(?) (Bain, iii. 715). Abbey of Furness: 1322 (Lanercost, p. 246). Bamburgh 
Castle : 1315 (Bain, iii. 463) ; before 1318 (Scalachromica, ed. J. Stevenson (Maitland 
Club), p. 145) ; 1322 (Bain, iii. 779). Vale of Pickering: 1318 (Bain, iii, 715). 
“Marches of England’: 1327-8 (Lanercost, p. 260). ‘ Allertonshire’ before 1328 
(Durham (Dean and Chapter muniments.) M.C. 4105). For truces affecting County 
Durham, see below, p. 393, n. 2. 

* The clearest descriptions of bargaining from castles are Richmond in 1316 (Laner- 
cost, p. 233) and Bamburgh in 1315 (Bain, iii. 463). 

* See G. V. Scammell, Hugh du Puiset, pp. 36-9. 

* Lanercost, p. 222. ® Bain, iii. 486. 
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fortunate could only try to save themselves, while the sufferings of 
the rest justified the superlatives of the chroniclers. 

To later eyes the dominant need was for refuges for the inhabi- 
tants; but the proliferation of peel towers which were to cover the 
Marches was only beginning. Such as there were, and even a castle 
the size of Mitford, were involved in the operations of the English 
moss-troopers, whilst the garrisons of the royal castles oppressed 
the countryside in the traditional manner. At Bamburgh for 
instance, those seeking safety, having been forced to pay the castellan 
to let them enter, were then subjected to every sort of attack upon 
their worldly goods, culminating in the castellan’s demanding the 
equivalent of whatever they paid to the Scots for the preservation of 
their holdings... Few could afford survival at such prices. But 
there was no safety outside the walls: even the greatest of the Border 
fortresses afforded no protection to the locality. That Norham on 
the Tweed should stand amid destruction was natural;* but the 
country round Bamburgh, which Elizabethan commissioners con- 
sidered ‘ so farr distant from the sayd border of Scotland ’ as to be 
scarcely worth repairing,* was in little better state. In April 1322 no 
rents could be collected from the Bamburgh lands, and as late as 
1328 they produced only 61 per cent. of their normal revenue.* 

The constant repetition of the attacks, which allowed no oppor- 
tunity for recovery and steadily extinguished hope of survival 
brought a desolation to Northumberland which no single visitation 
could have produced. The accounts for the Alnwick Castle estates 
clearly illustrate this process of attrition. In 1315 the agricultural 
profits showed a loss of 4-1 per cent. of their normal value and a 
quantity of grass waste. In 1316 the deficit increased to 16-5 per 
cent. and more grassland was derelict; on one manor (Bond Gate) 
only 16-3 per cent. of the demesne remained under cultivation. 
The Scots’ activity in the summer of 1317 brought the deficit to 
28-6 per cent.; in 1318 conditions were so bad that none of the 
Whitsuntide rents could be collected, and very few at Michaelmas; 
only 11-2 per cent. of Bond Gate’s demesne land remained under 
cultivation. The following year it and two other manors were 
entirely abandoned, the forest court did not sit, and only the castle 
itself, and the coal mines were unaffected. 

On the other hand, since the Scots ignored the castles their 
surroundings did not become battlegrounds and their sufferings 
were not above the average. The churches appropriated to the 
monastery of Durham, scattered across the open country, give a 


1 Bain, iii. 463. * Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-1318, p. 402. 

* C. Bates, ‘ Border Holds of Northumberland’ in Archaeologia Aeliana, new set., 
xiv (1891), 70. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-1323, p. 436 ; P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 9530/2 ; 950/3. 

® P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 9350/1. The accounts run from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 
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fair cross-section of general conditions. In 1313-14 the tithes of 
those in Northumberland from which the bursar drew the revenue 
were worth £412. In1319allsave one were unable to collect anything 
‘ propter combustionem’, and the exception, Ellingham, yielded 
only £10 as against £41 6s. 8d. in 1314-15.1_ In Michaelmas 1315 
the royal escheator for Northumberland, Cumberland and West- 
moreland recorded that all of the eight holdings from which the 
rents were due were in ruins, and in the following year only one of 
the escheats was capable of producing rent.2 The archbishop of 
York’s manor at Hexham showed a loss of 98-4 per cent. of the 
assised rents at Michaelmas 1316. The demesne produced nothing, 
the mills were derelict and the Scots had cut down the fruit trees. 
Neither people nor animals remained.* 

Life could only coatinue within the immediate Border area with 
the Scots’ permission. Even the garrisons of Alnwick and Bam- 
burgh treated with them;* and at least two attempts were made 
from the latter to negotiate for the preservation of some nearby 
holdings.’ These individual arrangements made for a small area 
in desperation cost far more proportionately than was paid by 
larger communities who were able at least to appear less abject. In 
1315 the men who lived near Bamburgh offered the earl of Moray 
£270—almost half the amount which bought the safety of the entire 
county of Durham.* Similarly the Durham chapter paid £45 6s. 8d. 
in a single year ‘ in contribucione facta Roberto Brus ’ for the protec- 
tion of its Northumberland churches, while for those in Durham it 
paid £4 10s. 10d.” The extinction of tithes from the Northumber- 
land churches suggests that their immunity did not extend to the 
surrounding countryside. Besides the invaders and their helpless 
victims there were those whose relationship with the Scots was more 
friendly but hardly less subservient: the freebooters who lived a 
jackal’s existence, already practising the later Border art of ‘ being 
Scottish when they will and English at their pleasure ’, and the monks 
of Newminster who desired an augmentation of their income 
because of the burden of hospitality to magnates, both Scots and 
English.® 

For those who had no vantage point from which to bargain there 
was little alternative to flight, and the disappearance of the serfs and 
poorer tenantry must have been one of the most radical of the im- 
mediate effects of the invasions. As early as 1311 Bishop Kellaw 
postponed a visitation of Northumberland because the people had 


* Durham Bursar’s Rolls 1313-14 ; 1318-19. 

* P.R.O. Pipe Roll 10 Edward II, m. 34, Acct. of Escheator North of Trent. 

* P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1144/3. 

* Scalachronica, p. 145,‘ Bamburgh et Alnwick . . . furrount en tretice ove les enemys, 
lun par ostages lautre par affinite ’. 

* Bain, iii. 463 ; 779. 

* Bain, iii. 463. * Durham Bursar’s Roll 1314-15. ® Durham 1, 3 Pont. 5. 
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fled. In 1316 the Hexham accounts show only half a dozen people 
on as many manors who preferred to die in their own homes: in one 
village a man and his wife, in another an old miller and his son.* 
The odds against those who remained were enormous and many 
kept their holdings going for years only to succumb eventually. In 
places as far apart as Carlisle, Alnwick and Cockermouth the lesser 
tenantry largely disappear.* Durham fared much better on the 
whole, but a tallage taken in 1316 was worth 34:7 per cent. less, 
and one in 1333 41 per cent. less than that of 1311; the sharp decline 
and slow improvement accord with the general situation but there 
is no evidence that the rate of collection was constant.‘ Not all died. 
Some apparently joined the Scots,5 and more turned south where 
they met with a poor welcome. Officially the movement of cattle 
from the Border was encouraged but royal officials forced the 
fugitives to pay for as little as a night’s pasture, even where, as at 
Hexham, the grass would otherwise have rotted. At Skipton they 
were further fined for trespassing.? On such terms their resources 
would be quickly spent, especially since the reception areas designated 
by the king, Richmond and Cleveland, were also overrun. Return 
was impossible and the refugees must have been reduced to a vaga- 
bond existence. 

There is a contrast between conditions in Northumberland and 
Durham which is not explicable simply in terms of distance from the 
enemy. ‘The immediate border was too ravaged, and in the west 
too quarrelsome, and Yorkshire too large and optimistic to take 
united action. Durham alone endeavoured to make block payments 
for the county as a whole, and as a result largely escaped damage 
although owing to the intervals between truces it did not gain total 
immunity. The royal keeper of the bishopric sede vacante grumbled 
that these parts were ‘ quasi guerrive’ in 1316-17 and that only by 
hiring soldiers was he able to exercise his office at all,® but this 
suggests lawlessness rather than destruction. Moreover the 
revenues were more or less constant and his complaints of losses 
were in general terms, without the details his colleagues further 
north were obliged to provide for an incredulous Exchequer.” 

1 Registrum Palatinum Dunelmensem, ed. T. D. Hardy (Rolls Series), i. 75. 

* P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1144/3. 

> P.R.O. Minister’s Accts. 1303/8 ; 950/1 ; 824/18. 

* P.R.O. Pipe Roll 12 Edward II, m. 34 ; P.R.O. Minister’s Accts. 1144/17 ; 1144/18. 
The tallages were of the episcopal estates taken during the vacancy of the «ee. 

5 Bain, iii. 517, 587 ; P.R.O. Pipe Roll 10 Edward II, m. 34, Escheaiox s Acct. 

* P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1144/3. 7 P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1147/23. 

® Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1321-1324, p. 140 (1322). Lanercost’s narrative suggests that the 
Scots may have captured herds of cattle which had been evacuated to Inglewood forest 
im 1314. * P.R.O. Pipe Roll, 12 Edward II, m. 34. 

1© The account for Hexham (1315-17) has additional explanations of particular 
deficits written in. Among the excuses required was one as to why the Tyne ferry was 


worthless in the year after Bannockburn, which was answered ‘ quia nullus ea conducere 
voluit’’ (P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1144/3). 
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Figures are available for two places at either end of the county, but 
both on the usual line of march and unlikely to be missed in any 
year. In 1326 the manor of Felling was worth gos. a year, only a 
third of its normal annual value.!_ Barnard Castle showed a loss of 
68 per cent. of its agricultural rents in the year ending Michaelmas 
1326, though that was only 6-2 per cent. of its total income including 
the profits of the merchant toll and the borough court.* 

The bishop of Durham and his chapter, who between them 
owned most of the land in the county, complained a great deal but 
almost exclusively while trying to borrow money or secure the 
remission of taxation, and there is no evidence that they underwent 
anything worse than occasional bad luck. Certainly neither 
suffered anything comparable with the wholesale catastrophes of 
Northumberland, or the impoverishment which reduced the canons 
of Carlisle,? and even a large number of Yorkshire houses to partial 
dispersal. It is notable that of all the churches belonging to the see 
and church of Durham the only one to suffer serious damage was 
Northallerton in Yorkshire which had to be rebuilt after the raid of 
1318.5 The prior of Durham instanced the effects of the Scots 
invasions as one of his reasons for introducing domestic economies 
in 1328,° but this may refer to the loss of revenues from Northum- 
berland and the Coldingham cell. The incidence of misfortune 
must have been uneven, but such of the conventual account rolls 
as survive from the years 1311-28 provide no evidence of any 
considerable damage. The worst that is recorded of both bishop 
and convent is that the former lost his growing crops in 1317,’ and 
that the latter noted the need to replace ploughs which had been 
destroyed,® and in 1315 their stocks of grain were burnt.® 

The burning of stores and crops was not of course of any im- 
mediate value to the invaders, and in considering the effects of the 
raids it is important to distinguish between English losses and 
Scottish gains. In contemporary descriptions there is a great 
emphasis on the burning of the countryside." A jury from Felling, 
near the Tyne crossing at Newcastle, summed up the sufferings of 
the previous years as the ‘ combustio Episcopatus Dunelmensis ’. 

1 Durham Cartulary II, fo. 75d. 

* P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 835/1, m. 2. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-1318, p. 426. 

“Letters from Northern Registers, ed. J. Raine (Rolls Series), pp. 306-7, 318, 319. 

5 i Melton’s Register (York Diocesan Registry), fo. 483d. 

* Durham Loc. 27, 16. 

7 P.R.O. Ancient Petition 5230. 

* Durham Loc. 27, 16. But this may refer to Northumberland. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. 387. 

" Durham Bursar’s Roll 1318-19, several entries of loss of tithes ‘ propter com- 
bustionem Scotorum’. ‘ incendia et hostiles depredactiones ’ (Durham Loc. 27, 16). 
The troubles of 1312 and 1322 are both described as burning by the Durham chronicler. 
(Seriptores Tres, ed. J. Raine (Surtees Soc.), pp. 94, 102-3.) 

41 Durham Cartulary, II, fo. 75d. 
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Fire was a quick, easy and thorough method of creating havoc and 
was not really wasteful for the invaders, who could hardly have 
transported the clumsy domestic equipment of the Border cottages 
any more than the standing corn and meadow. Despite such 
occasional windfalls as Edward’s baggage train, few portable objects 
of any value would be left unprotected, and the removal of bulkier 
matter would accord ill with the traditional picture of the swiftly- 
moving, unhampered raiders. On the whole it seems likely that 
most of the Scots’ inanimate plunder was in cash rather than kind, 
and that much of their harrowing of the countryside was largely 
intended to ‘ encourage the others ’ to pay the tribute. 

On the other hand, from the English point of view the loss of 
livestock, which was valuable and possible plunder for the Scots, 
was less important than the destruction of homesteads and arable 
produce. Moreover, the mobility of cattle which made it the 
natural prey of later Border raids was an advantage to its owners at 
this time when there was greater warning of the enemy’s approach. 
In Northumberland and the immediate marches people abandoning 
their homes took their livestock with them, and it seems likely that 
it was in the deeper penetrations of ‘ safe areas’ that most of the 
cattle were captured. In the southern marches flight was not 
necessarily permanent and a journey of a few miles, onto moors or 
into forests might bring safety. When invasion threatened, the 
cattle belonging to the monastery of Durham were sent about six 
miles to ‘ the moor of Spennymoor ’, which at least as late as 1320 
was considered an entirely adequate precaution. In the same way 
the people from around Skipton took their animals into hiding when 
the Scots were expected.?, On the whole such measures seem to 
have been effective. On one occasion the Durham convent failed 
to move their stock and lost sixty horses and 180 cows with their 
calves; * but this was exceptional and judged worthy of inclusion in 
the Durham chronicle. Their normal losses were of a very different 
order: an occasional pig, or three sheep (a small proportion of a 
flock of s00),* and the larderer lost only sixteen head of fatstock in 
seven years.5 Indeed it seems that apart from the effects of their 
one miscalculation the convent did not in this respect suffer much 
more from the enemy than they might have done from the passage 
of an ostensibly friendly army. Nevertheless someone would be 
unlucky in each year and over the whole area the Scottish gain would 
be considerable, though subject to diminishing returns. 

The constant menace of invasion must have dominated the lives 
of everyone north of the Humber. The risk was such and so well- 
established as to be provided for in commercial agreements: the 


1 Durham Loc, 27, 30. 
* P.R.O. Minister’s Acct. 1147/23. 3 Scriptores Tres, p. 96. 
* Durham Almonet’s Roll, 1323. 5 Durham Cellarer’s Roll, 1318-19. 
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Peruzzi when leasing the manor of Howden (Yorkshire) in 1318 
were careful to disclaim responsibility for any damage which might 
be done to it by the Scots during their tenure.! The temporary 
flights and the retreats into castles, the only means of protection 
available, demanded accurate intelligence of the enemy’s where- 
abouts which was not always forthcoming. In 1322 a Scottish 
army passed through county Durham and into Yorkshire. Think- 
ing it safely away the people emerged from their hiding-places and 
returned home, only to be caught in their beds by the invaders’ 
doubling back across the Tees.? The employment of spies was as 
essential to the owner of cattle as it was to the commanders of the 
English armies and the royal castellans. The convent of Durham was 
accustomed to use them, paying 2s. on one occasion ‘ cuidam 
insidianti Scottos ’.8 The heat with which the prospects of attack 
were debated, and the importance and difficulty of a correct decision, 
emerge graphically from the happenings at Durham in 1315. A 
story that the Scots were coming alarmed the monks for the safety 
of their stud and a quantity of other livestock which was concentrated 
at the manor of Bearpark, just outside the city. But the prior, 
presumably accustomed to false alarms, stubbornly refused to have 
the animals driven to safety. Eventually he was with difficulty 
persuaded to send out a spy, whose failure to return so clinched the 
prior’s disbelief that he went himself to Bearpark, which was his 
favourite residence. He continued there obstinately though 
rumour strengthened, and the monks became increasingly anxious, 
both for the prior and the cattle. All was disagreement and agita- 
tion when the sudden appearance of the Scots outside Bearpark 
settled the argument and sent the prior bolting down the hill into 
Durham, leaving behind his valuables, the much-cherished cattle 
and part of his household. He was fortunate and exceptional in 
—e a safe refuge so near and the means of replacing what he had 
ost. : 
Such incidents, occurring between truces, explain why Durham : 
made such efforts to collect and pay the tribute. The lapse of a 
truce brought instant calamity, notably in 1322, and the intervals 
between them is presumably attributable to the Scottish desire to 
reap a double harvest. The bishop could pay his blackmail and 
still have his crops burnt in the same year, the convent lost its cattle 
and then had to contribute; and on occasion the collectors of the 
blackmail would be robbed by the invaders. So despairing was the 
county and so reliant on the tribute as its sole means of survival that 
it paid it even while nominally protected by official, royal truces: 
collection was made after that of 1323, and in 1329 the bursar of 
? Durham Prior’s Reg. II, fo. 80. 

* Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1317-18. 

, Durhem Loc. 27, 30. Seriptores Tres. p. 96. § Durham M.C, 5055. 

Durham M.C. 4198 (1325) ; Durham M.C. 4607 (1327). 
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Durham made two journeys ‘versus dominum de Douglas pro 
pecunia sibi soluenda’.!| County Durham made its own peace with 
the Scots on at least eight occasions between 1311 and 1327.? Its 
first truce, like that of Northumberland, seems to have been in 1311, 
and the prior of Durham negotiated an extension in the winter of 
1311-12.2 The following autumn Robert Bruce himself met 
Richard fitzMarmaduke, steward of the bishopric of Durham,‘ 
William Denum,® Gilbert Gategang and John de Alainsheles at 
Hexham. The resulting agreement, between ‘ Robert, by the Grace 
of God, King of Scotland ’—thus, not unnaturally, conceding the 
point for which Edward stubbornly continued the war—and ‘ les 
gentz de la comunalte del eveche de Deresme entre Tyne et Teyse ’,® 
allowed the latter ‘ souffrance de guerre’ until the following June, 
at a price, of which the first instalment (450 marks) was to be paid at 
Holme Cultram six weeks later.?- On at least two occasions the Scots 
were too near for any formal embassy to be required. In October 
1314 the earl of Moray was actually at Durham when he promised 
the prior that the bishopric should have peace until February for 
800 marks; the following June (when a wing of the army chased the 
prior into the city) Bruce was at Chester-le-Street and James Douglas 
at Hartlepool when the county offered 800 marks for a truce until 
Christmas. According to the Durham chronicler the agreement 
of 1312 cost 1,000 marks; that of 1317, which was made with Robert 
himself, certainly did so.® The terms of 1312 had ‘ allowed’ the 
Scots free passage through the bishopric," a later agreement included 
a stipulation which demonstrated even more clearly the strength of 
the Scottish hold on the north. The town of Hartlepool (which 
had been part of the Bruce fee) was explicitly excepted from the 
immunity gained by the rest of the county because some of its 
inhabitants had captured a ship taking armour and food to the Scots. 


1 Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1329-30. 

21311; extension to spring 1312 ; autumn 1312—June 1313 ; ? autumn 1313— 
September 1314 ; October 1314—February 1315 ; ending Christmas 1315 ; Septem- 
ber 1317—September 1318 ; 1325 ; 1327. Direct evidence has survived for all except 
that of autumn 1313 ; Lanercost (p. 222) says that the English borders sued for a truce, 
Durham is not specified. According to Fordun (ed. Hearne) 4, p. 1006, the city of 
Durham was burnt in 1312, and (p. roro) the bishopric was among the parts destroyed 
by the carl of Moray in 1321. The Scots were within three miles of the city in 1315. 
(Durham Loc. 27, 30). 

* Reg. Pal. Dun., i, p. 191. 

* Le. one of the senior officials of the bishop’s secular franchise. For fitz Marmaduke 
see below, p. 399. 

® For Denum see below, p. 399, n. 4. 

* * The bishopric ’ was the usual name for the episcopal secular franchise, it excluded 
Northumberland (which was included in ‘ the diocese’). These agreements and receipts 
use either ‘ bishopric’ or ‘ archdeaconry ’ to denote an area roughly equivalent to the 
modern county Durham. 

* Reg. Pal. Dun. i. 204. 

® Scriptores Tres, App. xciv, ‘ pro sufferencia in pace guerrae habenda’ ; and p. 96. 

* Durham M.C, 4265 ; Seriptores Tres, p. 94. 10 T_anercost, p. 220. 
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As the town realized, its exclusion was no mere formality, and it 
hastened to strengthen its defences." 

This nicety of definition confirms the absence of any suggestion 
that the Scots ever broke their contracts—except when the English 
had already done so, as they sometimes did.? The implications of 
this exactitude concerning the discipline of the raiding parties and 
the planning and control of the expeditions are startling, especially 
when the irregular progress of the usual chevauchée of the century is 
considered. But scrupulous though they were, the Scots drove a 
hard bargain, and when the money was not immediately forthcoming 
took hostages. The Durham truce of 1314 provided for them, and 
in the same year ‘ obsides de filiis et heredibus militum de patriae’ 
were taken from Cumberland, the most effective choice since it left 
behind interested persons capable of insisting on their release. 
Where the invaders were obliged to be less particular it was equally 
unsatisfactory for them and the hostages. Ripon failed to redeem 
the six men taken in 1318, and though three escaped the others were 
still in captivity in 1322, when, at their wives’ petition, Edward 
ordered that the 760 marks which were still owing should be levied 
from the town.‘ It is curious to see the king of England debt- 
collecting for his enemies, and apparently indifferent to their cor- 
respondence with his subjects. The north’s payment of tribute was 
clearly no secret, it was not even done stealthily. The men of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland thought it nothing strange to 
petition Edward II (probably early in his reign) that if he does not 
make peace soon, they shall be allowed to be at peace or war with 
the Scots as they see best ‘for the king’s honour and their own 
profit’. In 1315 the men of Bamburgh, and in 1316 those of 
Berwick, mentioned their purchasing of truces from the Scots in 
petitions to the king, not merely openly, but as a matter in which 
they could ask royal help. A fifth of Edward’s kingdom was 
tributary to Bruce but the only sign of his disapprobation is a letter 
relating to a later Bamburgh truce, evoked presumably by fears for 
the safety of the castle. Even in this case the offenders were not 
punished.’ If the king was so complaisant there was no one else to 
object; the payment of blackmail was commonly accepted as the 
means whereby the north attempted to survive, and the way was 
opened for compacts with the Scots which threatened Edward more 
explicitly. 


1 Bain, iii. 602. Probably in 1315 when the Scots did take the town. 

* Carlisle, see below, p. 397 ; Ripon and Pickering, see below. 

* Lanercost, p. 224. In 1312 ‘ filios maiorum dominorum de patria’ were taken 
(ibid. p. 220.) 

_* Bain, iii. 707 ; 858. Ripon was in the archbishop of York’s franchise so the 
original order to the sheriff (in 1320) was ineffective. Royal aid was also sought and 
obtained on behalf of three hostages who were security for £400 promised by the Vale 
of Pickering (probably in 1318) and not paid (Bain, iii. 715). 

5 Bain, iii. 716. ® Bain, iii. 463 ; 486. ? Bain, iii. 779. 
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The organization of the tribute in county Durham has left 
more evidence than that in any other area, chiefly embodied in the 
receipts made at various stages of collection and payment. The 
money is described variously as ‘ pro pace (or treuga) habenda ’, 
‘ad tributum Roberto Brus’,? ‘in contribucione facta Roberto 
Brus ’,® or simply ‘ad opus domini Roberti Brus’. Occasionally 
the phrase ‘ ad defensionem ’ occurs as the object of collection,’ but 
this has no martial implication; in one receipt it and the more usual 
* pro pace habenda ’ are used of the same sum, and the period during 
which protection is to be enjoyed is specified.® 

The delivery of the tribute was the most hazardous part of the 
whole undertaking involving a journey through the wastes of 
Northumberland, overrun with English marauders, and into enemy 
territory to place it in the hands of the Scottish commander with 
whom the agreement had been made.’ In autumn 1312 payment 
was to be made either at Holme Cultram or in Scotland,’ in 1314 
at Jedburgh,® and Marmaduke made at least one journey to an 
unspecified part of Scotland.’® Fortunately for the county a willing 
messenger was found in Robert Dichburn, monk of Durham, 
presumably one of the monks ejected from the Durham cell at 
Coldingham. He ‘had friends and well-wishers in those parts’ 
and a taste for uncanonical wanderings so that he was happy to act as 
go-between. In the winter of 1313-14 he made a journey ‘ versus 
Scot’ ’," probably with the price of the truce which lasted from 
autumn 1313 to September 1314. Two of his fellow monks went 
with him, but may have found the experience harrowing for the 
next winter, when the balance of the money promised to the earl of 
Moray was due, Dichburn went alone.” He either delayed his 
return unreasonably, or set out on some other excursion without 
permission, for his vagabond existence came to the attention of the 
bishop-elect who commanded that he should in future be kept 
strictly within the monastery, and given an appropriate penance.” 
Accordingly, when he did come back, the prior imposed a heavy 
penance which had not been adequately fulfilled when his services 
were again required. In the autumn of 1317 Bruce sold the bishop- 
ric a year’s peace for 1,000 marks.14 At Marmaduke’s urgent 


1 Durham M.C, 4712. 

? Durham M.C, 4607. 

* Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1314-15. * Durham M.C. 4111 ; M.C. 4439. 

5 Durham M.C. 50535. 

* Martinmas 1317—Martinmas 1318 (Durham M.C. 4712). 

? For the earl of Moray see Scriptores Tres, App. xciv. 

® Reg. Pal. Dum., i. p. 204. 

® Scriptores Tres, App. xciv. 1® Durham Loc. 27, 31. 

41 Durham Bursar’s Roll. 1313-14. 42 Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1314-15. 

13 Durham Loc. 27, 31. The date is between May 1317 (Beaumont received his 
temporalities) and March 1318 (Beaumont’s consecration). 

14 Durham M.C. 4265. 
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instigation Brother Robert was again despatched to Scotland ‘to 
avert imminent danger from the monastery and countryside’. The 
bonds of friendship may have proved too strong, or perhaps not 
strong enough, for once in Scotland he disappeared—and, despite 
King Robert’s safe-conduct, rumour had it he was murdered." 

It may have been to discover what become of Dichburn—and of 
the money—that William Denum went to Scotland in 1318, taking 
John of Edmondsley, ‘ on the business of the bishopric’.?_ The news 
must have been bad for no one cared to replace Brother Robert and 
the county had to resort to more indirect, and expensive, methods. 
On 1 May 1318 John of Usworth and William of Washington were 
paid 20 marks for delivering 200 marks to Walter Selby on Bruce’s 
behalf. Selby, who was the convent’s tenant of the manor of 
Felling, was one of the English ‘ scavengers ’, leaders of miniature 
free companies, whose depredations and exactions rivalled in extent 
those of the Scots.‘ Their operations, in friendly alliance with the 
formal enemy, demonstrate the degree to which the northern coun- 
ties had become a no-man’s land through which any armed force 
could move at will. The national consequences and extensive 
profits of Bruce’s raids should not be allowed to obscure the com- 
paratively small numbers required to terrorize the English country- 
side at this period. 

The money paid to the Scots was drawn from three sources: 
graded levies on ecclesiastical benefices; more roughly assessed 
contributions from lay holdings; and arbitrary seizures. The 
clergy seem to have paid in the same manner as they would a normal 
ecclesiastical subsidy. The collectors were local incumbents 
describing themselves variously as being appointed by the bishop, 
or by the clergy and people of the archdeaconry.’ In 1325 Henry 
and William Greystokes, rectors of the churches of St. Mary the 
Great and the Less in Durham City, declared themselves to be 
collectors of the 6d. in the pound (presumably on ecclesiastical 
benefices) ‘ pro arreragiis redempcionis debitis Scotis concessis a 
clero Archidiaconatus Dunelmensis’.6 William was a veteran 
having acted as a collector as early as 1313, then in company with 
Robert, vicar of St. Oswald’s. Durham.’ In 1318 Thomas, vicar of 


1 Durham Loc. 27, 31 ; Durham Loc. 27, 30. Robert must have set out between 
May 1317 (Beaumont’s order) and June 1318 (Marmaduke died). Probably before 
May 1318 when others delivered the money. Most likely Robert took the first instal- 
ment which would be due October-November 1317. 

* Durham M.C. 4458. * Durham M.C. 4265. 

* Gilbert Middleton, the most famous since his exploits included the abduction of 
the bishop of Durham (Seriptores Tres, pp. 100-1) took £500 from Durham in 1317 in 
one transaction (Durham M.C. 4049). Walter Selby took 200 marks in the same year 
(Durham M.C. 4399) and Adam Swinburn received 200 marks, and part of a demanded 
£1,000 (Durham M.C, 4581 ; M.C. 3589). 

® Durham M.C. 5055 (1313) : M.C. 4712 (1318). 

* Durham M.C, 4198. 7 Durham M.C. 5055. 
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Bishopton, was collecting contributions at a rate of 1s. 3d. in the 
pound. Durham’s cell at Finchale paid 36s. 8d. in 1314 and 
18s. 4d. the following year;* John de Lisle paid an instalment of 
16s. 8d. for his deanery of Auckland and a prebend of Darlington 
in 1325; * and in 1314 the Durham bursar paid £4 10s. 10d. for the 
conventual churches in county Durham for which he was responsible 
and {9 4s. ‘pro temporalitatibus ’, all ‘in contribucione facta 
Roberto Brus ’.4 

The burden on benefices, which paid according to their estab- 
lished assessment for ecclesiastical taxation, seems to have been 
lighter than that on ordinary lay holdings whose contributions were 
apparently fixed ad boc. Payment was made by manor, the pre- 
sumptive subdivision among the tenants being made by the lord. 
The wards of the county were taken as the units of collection, and 
there was a collector for each ward.5 In 1327 the convent paid 
£2 19s. 8d. for the manor of Ketton and the Abbot of Newminster, 
£8 12s. 8d. for his manor of Chopwell in 1318.6 The bishop had to 
pay £98 12s. 8d. in 1317 as the contribution due from ‘his tem- 
poralities ’, presumably for his manors in the county.’ None of 
these sums could be related to an assessment of 6d. or even 1s. 3d. in 
the pound (especially considering that the bishop’s richest estates 
were in Yorkshire) and the protection money for these lands must 
have been nearly a third of their annual value.* 

Despite this complex organization imposing a heavy load, it was 
impossible to collect the money with sufficient speed. In 1312 the 
first instalment was 450 marks to be paid in six weeks and two days.° 
In October 1314, with the earl of Moray camped uncomfortably near, 
the prior of Durham committed the county to finding 400 marks 
within six weeks and a further 400 only seven weeks later." These 
were not, moreover, solitary exactions but merely incidents in the 
persistent draining of the county’s resources. The Scots were not 
indulgent creditors. In 1314, because Carlisle’s tribute was overdue 
Edward Bruce spent three days at the episcopal manor of Rose 
burning the surrounding countryside." Presumably the whole 
march took the point, and Durham was too frequently visited to 
risk the consequences of default. Desperation produced drastic 
methods and money was seized wherever it could be found. 
William of Hebburn complained that the men of the bishopric, 
having promised the Scots more than they could pay, decided to 


1 Durham M.C, 4712. 

® Priory of Finchale, ed. }. Raine (Surtees Soc.), pp. viii-ix. 

* Durham M.C. 4198. * Durham Bursat’s Roll, 1314-15. 

5 Durham M.C. 4607 ; Hugh of Teesdale for Darlington ward (1327). 

* Durham M.C. 4607 ; M.C. 4399. ? Durham M.C, 4111. 

* But Ketton was worth {24 p.a. and its annual farm was {22 (Feodarium Prioratus 
Dunelmensis, ed. W. Greenwell (Surtees Soc.) p. 158. * Reg. Pal. Dum. i. 204. 

© Scriptores Tres, App. xciv. 11 | anercost, p. 224. 
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take any money that they could find within the bishopric. Where- 
upon William Kellaw (who was one of the lay collectors) and his 
henchmen, finding that Hebburn had £70 with him in Durham, took 
it from him and gave it to the Scots. There was no suggestion of 
restitution so Hebburn sued Kellaw before the justices in eyre and 
got judgment against him. But Kellaw successfully brought a 
writ of error claiming that the money had been taken ‘ per commun- 
em ordinacionem ’, and the new bishop (Beaumont) was ordered to 
see that the bishopric recompensed Hebburn or explain why he 
had not done so. Beaumont, who took a high view of his franchisal 
rights, ignored the order; the location of all his possessions in 
liberties made the normal process of distraint impossible, and after a 
number of adjournments the matter was dropped.' The seizure of 
the money was not disputed, only the responsibility; and there is 
other evidence that sums of money were forcibly taken;* nevertheless 
Hebburn’s connection with the blackmail payments was not as 
casual as his story implies. In 1314-15 he had been the intermediary 
through whom the convent paid the tribute due from their Northum- 
berland manors of Wallsend and Willington,* and they had also 
borrowed money from him.‘ These facts, taken with his presence 
in Durham with a quantity of his own money suggest that he had 
acted in Northumberland not as a general collector, but as a money- 
lender who could arrange payments to the Scots. Which in its turn 
implies that the blackmail had become so customary as to enter the 
category of normal commercial transactions. 

Despite the judgment in the Hebburn-Kellaw case and the 
occasional references to ‘ the community of the county ’ the negotia- 
tions with the Scots were clearly the work of a small group of local 
gentry and magnates whose authority rested on the intangibles of 
personal prestige and character. Apart from a possible coincidence 
with an archidiaconal chapter on one occasion, the very presence of 
the Scots would prevent any assembly to authorize their placation. 
More important, the time factor would ensure that the initiative 
would have to be taken quickly, and consequently by a small body 
of people. The references to ‘ the community ’ were made only by 
people seeking to spread responsibility, at more realistic levels it was 
disregarded if not unknown. Faced with refusal to pay, the collectors 
were without sanctions, and in 1312 Bishop Kellaw could only 
complain to the earl of Warwick that his tenants at Barnard Castle 
had refused to contribute to the current truce, although they were 
benefiting from it.6 The clearest evidence of the personal basis of 
the transactions is the prior’s account of his attempts to regain some 


* P.R.O. KB 27/257 m. 118d ; KB 27/258 m. 146d ; KB 27/259 m. 153. The 
eyre was in Durham in the winter 1316-17, sede vacante, 

* Durham M.C. 6035. * Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1314-15. 

* Durham Bursar’s Roll, 1313-14. 5 Reg. Pal. Dum. i. 191. 
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money which the convent had provided to make up deficits in the 
blackmail collections. Firstly Richard Marmaduke had persuaded 
him to give {£100 over and above the house’s normal contribution, 
and later, although this had not been returned, to allow the 1317 
clerical subsidy, of which the prior was a collector, to be diverted to 
the Scots.! All was to be regained, so the monks hoped, ‘ de patria 
pro cuius salvacione soluebatur ’, but in the event none of it was. 
And the prior, in the best position to know to whom he might appeal 
could only in the last resort sue Marmaduke’s executors for debt.? 

Richard Marmaduke and Robert Neville* controlled the organiza- 
tion in county Durham which collected and paid the tribute. 
Together with William Denum (who may have acted as Neville’s 
deputy) ‘ they received the money from the subordinate collectors— 
the men like William Kellaw.5 The lay contributions came in 
small sums, the clerical, having been gathered like a normal subsidy 
and similarly lodged in the monastery of Durham,* passed as a whole 
to the organizers. Neville and Marmaduke had a hereditary claim 
to lead the lay tenantry of the bishopric: their fathers had been 
their spokesmen in the struggle to obtain a charter of liberties from 
Bishop Bek.’ It was on this connection rather than on any personal 
friendship that their alliance was based, and the rivalry between the 
two men was sharpened by their very different connections. It was 
to Bishop Kellaw, another of Bek’s opponents, who succeeded him 
as bishop, that Marmaduke owed his appointment as steward of the 
bishopric. Kellaw had been a monk of Durham and during his 


1 Durham Loc. 27, 31. The first occasion was between 1313 (Burdon became 
prior) and 1316 (Bishop Kellaw died) ; the second is that of a clerical subsidy between 
Burdon’s election and Marmaduke’s death in 1318. There were two: 1313-14 and 
June-October 1318 (W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations of the Papacy and England, i. 609) and 
it was presumably the latter since this was at least the second payment of the tribute 
since Burdon’s election. 


* Durham Loc. 27, 30 ; Loc. 27, 31. 

3 * Peacock of the North ’, eldest son of Ralph Neville of Raby (d. 1331), brother of 
the Ralph Neville involved in the earl of Lancaster’s negotiations with the Scots (Bain, 
iii. 746). Died 1319. 

* A local clerk who was for a time Kellaw’s secular chancellor, one of Beaumont’s 
judges, a justice of King’s Bench. One of the royal envoys engaged in the preliminaries 
of the Treaty of Northampton, see E. L. G. Stones, ‘ Anglo-Scottish Negotiations of 
1327, p. $1, in Scottish Hist. Rev. vol. xxx (1951). Perhaps related to the John Denum 
who was involved with Neville in Lancaster’s correspondence with the Scots (Bain, iii. 
746). 

§ William Kellaw and William of London frequently acted together from some time 
before October 1316 until at least 1318 (Durham M.C. 3462). William of Sherburn 
appears in 1317 and 1318 (Durham M.C. 4111 ; M.C. 3736) and Hugh of Teesdale in 
1327 (Durham M.C. 4607). 

* Durham M.C, 5055. 

™See R. K. Richardson, ‘ The Bishopric of Durham under Anthony Bek’ in 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd ser. ix (1913), pp. 138-42, 169. Marmaduke’s father John fitz 
Marmaduke had been warden of Galloway in 1308 and then governor of Perth. The 
family descended from Bishop Flambard and had a tradition of troublemaking, John’s 
grandfather being the notorious Geoffrey fitz Geoffrey (see Scammell, Hugh du Puiset, 
PP- 190-2). 
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short episcopate (1311-16) the bishop’s and chapter’s friends were 
one. Marmaduke established such ascendancy over the prior that 
he was not only willing to jeopardize the house’s finances to provide 
the money which Marmaduke required of him, but simultaneously 
thought it necessary to placate him by sending gifts to lady Marma- 
duke. On the other hand the Nevilles were no friends to either 
Kellaw or his chapter. Robert Neville’s father (Ralph) and sister 
had been obliged to do public penance by Kellaw, a fact recorded 
with some complacency by the chapter’s chronicler.2 Robert 
himself was a friend of Kellaw’s successor, Beaumont, who achieved 
the see in opposition to the chapter’s candidate and enjoyed it to 
their constant irritation.® 

Marmaduke’s authority as an intermediary in no way derived 
from his office in the episcopal administration, and it extended 
beyond the bishopric. A rather cryptic letter from the citizens of 
Berwick to Edward, begging for help against an imminent invasion, 
informed him that Marmaduke had been in the town for three weeks 
but as yet has had no contact with the enemy, but has promised to do 
what he can ‘ despite treason and envy ’.‘ It is possible that it was 
personal friendship with Robert I, whose tenant his family had been 
at Hart,’ which made him an acceptable advocate. At all events 
his position, though entirely self arrogated, was strong enough for 
him to be described by the prior as ‘ custos’ of the bishopric.* 
This title, bestowed by neither bishop nor king, was much abused at 
this time: Robert Neville used it, and so did one of the local free- 
booters.? Neville took 300 marks as wages received ‘ racione 
custodie dicte episcopatus ’.6 There is no contemporary explanation 
of what this implied, but the modern ‘ protection money ’ seems a 
fair equivalent. It is notable that both Neville’s wages and the 
blackmail paid to the English ‘ scavengers’ was drawn from the 
money ostensibly collected for the Scots.? Marmaduke was later 
said to have acted without payment,” but the availability of such 
sums and the absence of any system of account would allow him 
considerable perquisites. 

The rivalry implicit in the situation reached a climax in 1318. 
Neville and Marmaduke quarrelled, according to Gray, about who 
was to be ‘le plus graunt meistre’;'! and Neville accused Marmaduke 

1 Durham Loc. 27, 30 ; Loc. 27, 31. 

® Scriptores Tres, p. 94. 

* For the climax of the Neville feud with the monastery see Seriptores Tres, pp. 110-12. 

‘ Bain, iii. 486. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls. 1307-1313, p. 17. Surtees (History of Durham, i, 24) suggests that 
Richard’s mother was the sister of Robert I. Scalachronica (p. 143) describes Richard as 
‘Je cosyn ’ of Robert I, but the word could mean either ally or relation. 

* Durham Loc. 27, 31. 7 Durham M.C, 4581. 

* Durham M.C. 3448 ; M.C. 3462. 

* Durham M.C. 5055 ; M.C. 4399. 

1© Durham Loc. 27, 31. 11 Scalachronica, p. 143. 
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of treason, a charge which it would have been fairly easy to sustain. 
But Neville’s own conscience was hardly clear, which may explain 
why he solved the problem by murdering Marmaduke on the bridge 
at Durham.' Neville was himself killed at Berwick the following 
year by Douglas, in revenge, so it was rumoured, for Marmaduke’s 
death.? But it seems unnecessary to seek so far for an explanation 
of such a combat, nor to look beyond the profits of the blackmail 
for a motive for Marmaduke’s murder. The whole system was so 
haphazard that the most honest efforts could not have achieved the 
exact sum required; but with such men, using forceful methods and 
using money as they wished, the wastage must have been enormous, 
even by medieval standards. The organizers gave the collectors 
simple receipts for a sum of money without specifying its source, so 
that it would be impossible to trace any payment or check pecula- 
tion, even if there had been anyone to do so. The subordinates 
would have to produce a proportion of what they collected, but the 
organizers were responsible to no one: they received untotalled 
amounts of money, delivered appropriate sums to the Scots, and 
kept the receipts and any surplus. 

An indenture has survived which records the transfer to Richard 
Marmaduke of four letters of Robert I acknowledging a total of 
£720 17s. 1d., in addition to £420 in cash intended for Bruce and 
others, a receipt from one of the English blackmailers for 200 marks 
and a promissory note for £8 12s. 8d.* All save the last are, or have 
been, actual sums of money: proof, if more were needed, that 
despite the occasional duplicity of the English their promises were 
usually made good. County Durham paid tribute at least eight 
times between 1311 and the death of Robert I. Of these the truces 
of October 1314 and June 1315 cost 800 marks each,' that of Septem- 
ber 1317 cost 1,000 marks, and according to the Durham chronicler, 
so did peace during the winter of 1312-13. There is no definite 
evidence that more than 1,000 marks was ever promised at one time, 
but among the receipts listed in Marmaduke’s indenture is one for 
1,012 marks 3s. 9d.’ Inaccuracy, the over-estimation of transitory 
dowceurs, or the payment of arrears may account for this unshapely 
sum, and it therefore seems better to take 1,000 marks as the greatest 
single payment. Consequently the minimum total gain from 
Durham during this period would presumably be between {£4,266 
and £5,333. The contemporary value of such an amount is obvious 
when it is considered that Edward II was only able to take a tenth on 


1 [bid., Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-1324, p. 204 ; Chronicles of Edward I and II, ed. W. Stubbs, 
(Rolls Series), ii (Auct. Brid.), p. 6, says in December 1318. 

® Scalachronica, p. 143. 

3 Durham M.C. 4399. The dates of the letters listed are not given, nor are the 
circumstances of the transfer. 

* See p. 393, n. 2. 5 Scriptores Tres, App. xciv ; p. 96. 

* Durham M.C. 4265 ; Scriptores Tres, p.94. 7™ Durham M.C. 4399. 
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ecclesiastical benefices four times during this series of raids,’ which 
brought him altogether only £2,622 from Northumberland and 
Durham—less than half of whit the Scots drew from one county in 
addition to whatever Northumberland was able to pay, and an 
unestimatable amount of plunder. 

Bruce himself cannot have known of all the pacts made by every 
skirmishing party, nor therefore of the total value of the blackmail 
paid by the English. But the money taken by himself and his chief 
commanders may well have exceeded £20,000. One quarter of that 
sum we know to have been taken from the single county of Durham. 
It is true that it was apparently the best organized of the contributors, 
but if further north paid piecemeal, it paid at a higher rate, and 
perhaps more frequently. And though Yorkshire was visited less 
often it was richer—sufficiently so to counterbalance a higher 
percentage of default. Ripon only paid £160 of the 1,000 marks 
which it had promised,* but that was a considerable profit to be 
taken in cash, and without the usual medieval delays and deductions, 
from a place of that size. In 1327 the royal customs of ten burghs 
including Edinburgh and Berwick averaged out at only £185 each.* 

The peace of 1328 required the Scots to pay the English £20,000. 
As Professor Stones has shown there is no evidence that this was an 
indemnity for the damage done by the raids, and the reason for it is 
not stated in the official agreements. The Scottish Exchequer Rolls, 
however, describe it as being contribucio pro pace,5 and the familiar- 
ity of this phrase in the context of the blackmail payments apart, it is 
hard not to see some connection between the tribute paid by the 
English countryside year after year, and the return of a very similar 
sum by the victor. To the silence of the ‘ treaty’ can be added the 
curious secretiveness of the English about this provision,* which 
suggests some mystery since it would be reasonable to expect that 
the unstable regency of Isabella and Mortimer would vaunt every 
advantage of what the English called ‘ The Shameful Peace’. But 
if this £20,000 was intended to be the repayment of the blackmail, 
then they may well have feared the claims of impoverished victims, 
and the odium of being the ultimate recipients of blood money so 
cruelly extorted. 

The payment of tribute to invaders is at least as old as the fall of 
Rome, and it is not suggested that the practice was new to the 
Border in the fourteenth century. On the contrary, its existence at 
that time in the highly developed form in which it survived into the 
sixteenth century suggests that it was the product of many years 

* Financial Relations of the Papacy and England, i. 609. Twice at the old assessment, 


twice at the new. The change in valuations (because of the raids) are most easily 
available in W. Stubbs, Constitutional tiicary, (4th edn.), p. 581. 

® Bain, iii. 707. Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, i. p.c. 

*E.L.G. Seones, ° disaiesiiad io ta hand bean” » in Scot. Hist, Rev. xxix (1950), 
29-30. ® Excchequer Rolls of Scotland, i. 102. * Stones, Joc. cit. 
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growth.'! Nevertheless, the period between 1311 and the death of 
Bruce has a unity, since the coincidence of his ability with the 
ineptitude of Edward II for a while erected the murderous neigh- 
bourly strife of the Border into an instrument of national policy. 
Bruce’s most important aim must have been the acknowledgement 
of his royal title, but the immediate profits of the blackmail would 
provide a powerful incentive for the reiteration of the raids into 
England, which do not seem to be the most effective method of 
achieving his dominant objective. For though Bruce’s resources 
and commitments may have demanded an economical strategy it is 
doubtful whether such a realist can have expected the steady bleeding 
of the north to penetrate Edward’s indifference or affect his stubborn- 
ness. Peace was finally made by the regency for selfish motives 
which would have hardly been affected had Bruce made no offensive 
against England. The naming of the ‘ Shameful Peace’ was the 
final mark of the gulf between those who suffered from the invasions 
and their more fortunate compatriots. 

It was not unnatural that the north should meet desertion and 
indifference with disloyalty, resorting to a complicated mixture of 
banditry, armed support for the baronial opposition and negotiations 
with the Scots. On the western march Andrew Harclay, with his 
power based on Carlisle and the prestige of his victory at Borough- 
bridge, was able to treat with Bruce on terms beyond the means of 
the men of the eastern Border, and to seek for himself the aid which 
Thomas of Lancaster had needed for his wider, vaguer aspirations. 
Yet the behaviour of all is of a piece; the product of the abeyance of 
Edward’s government which permitted the king of Scotland to 
wield more power in, and draw more revenue from, the north of 
England than did the English king. 

JEAN SCAMMELL 
1 In 1264, during the Barons’ War, the prior of Durham ‘ multa effudit pro salvacione 


patriae ’, for when either party carne ‘ ad depraedandum episcopatum, semper occur- 
rebat ipse, muneribus placans cos ’ (Scriptores Tres, p. 46). 
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Britain and the Alliance of Hanover, 
April 1725-February 1726 


N 30 April and 1 May 1725 Spain and the Emperor signed 

treaties of peace, commerce, and alliance at Vienna, thus 
settling between themselves differences which Britain, France, 
and the United Provinces had been unable to settle in nearly a decade 
of negotiating. Spain made remarkable concessions.? In the 
treaty of peace she not only held herself strictly to the letter of the 
Quadruple alliance, but also guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. 
In the treaty of commerce she placed the subjects of the Emperor 
on an equality with those of Britain and granted permission to 
the Imperial Ostend East India Company to trade with any part 
of the Spanish dominions, excepting Spanish America.’ The treaty 
of alliance was purely defensive, the Emperor promising merely his 
good offices, and if these failed his mediation, on behalf of Spanish 
claims to Gibraltar. The settlement caused considerable appre- 
hension in the rest of Europe, and on 3 September 1725 Britain, 
France and Prussia signed a counter-alliance at Hanover.‘ In article 
2 the contracting parties guaranteed each other’s territories and 
rights, inside and outside Europe; commercial rights were men- 
tioned particularly. On 17 February O.S. 1726 parliament approved 
unanimously of the alliance of Hanover and strongly condemned 
the treaty of commerce.® 

The purpose of this article is to examine the reasons which 
made British ministers so anxious to form the alliance of Hanover, 

1 For accounts of the negotiations leading immediately to the treaties, see principally : 
E. Armstrong, Elisabeth Farnese (1892), pp. 169-87; A. Arneth, Prinz Exugen von Savoyen 
(Wien, 1858), iii. 170-81; G. Syveton, Ume cour et un aventurier; le Baron de Ripperda 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 52-115; A. Baudrillart, Phillippe V et la cour de France (Paris, 1890- 
1901), iii. 130-91; J. Dureng, Le due de Bourbon et I’ Angleterre, 1723-1726 (Paris, 1911), 
PP- 235-79- 

*For the texts of the treaties see, J. de M. Rousset, Recueil historique d’actes, 
négotiations, mémoires, et traités, depuis la paix d’Utrecht . . . (Jusqu’d celle d’ Aix-la- 
Chapelle). (The Hague, 1728-55), ii. 110-86. There were two treaties of peace 
binding the Emperor as head of the Habsburg dominions and as head of the Empire. 

* Perhaps this was what the Emperor most desired. See M. Braubach, Versailles 
und Wien von Ludwig XIV bis Kaunitz (Bonn, 1952), pp. 148-9. 

* For the text of the treaty, see Rousset, op. cit. ii. 189-99. 

® Journals of House of Commons, xx. 582; Journals of House of Lords, xxii. 597-8. (Here- 
after abbreviated H.C. J. and H.L.J. respectively.) 
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and the process by which the alliance came to be accepted by 
parliament. Some excuse is obviously necessary for re-opening 
discussion on the first of these questions in view of the monumental 
study by J. F. Chance of British diplomacy during the period 
between April 1725 and August 1726, and of a good deal more 
besides.!. Chance reconstructed with great accuracy and in massive 
detail the day-to-day development of the negotiations. He did 
not, however, go beyond establishing the record of events; he 
came to no general conclusions about the exact order of priorities 
governing British foreign policy during this period and, indeed, 
deliberately refrained from making them, for he regarded himself 
as a sort of professional researcher whose job was to amass the 
facts.2 What he failed to do himself, others failed to do for him. 
His work in no way modified the existing interpretation of events, 
which was based on a number of studies, good within their fields, 
but approaching the alliance of Hanover from a non-British or a 
not exclusively British angle. Of these the most influential was 
that of the Belgian historian, Huisman, which traced the fortunes 
of the Ostend Company from its inception to its destruction.* 
Huisman’s work, although over fifty years old, has not been 
superseded within its terms of reference.‘ It is important, however, 
to realize what those terms of reference were. Huisman did not 
set out to write a diplomatic history of the period; he was concerned 
with only one aspect of it and, by isolating one factor among 
several, tended to get the picture somewhat out of focus; moreover, 
it was precisely the British angle which he covered least adequately, 
for he made no use of British archives. If, so far as the diplomatic 
aspect of the alliance of Hanover is concerned, a new interpretation 
depends upon making better use of what is already in print 
rather than on added documentation, the reverse is true in 
regard to the second of the problems, that of describing the 
reaction of British public opinion to the treaties of Vienna. There 
has been no detailed treatment of this question, and the decisive 
work has been an article, written fifty years ago, by G. B. Hertz, 
entitled ‘ England and the Ostend Company’.' This is unsatis- 
factory for a number of reasons. In the first place it is concerned 
with a different problem, that of tracing the development of British 
hostility towards the Ostend Company during the whole of the 
Company’s active life, a task which necessarily reduced the amount 


1 J. F. Chance, The alliance of Hanover (1923). 

* Chance, op. cit. p. v. 

3 M. Huisman, La Belgique commerciale sous l’ Empereur Charles V1 (Brussels, 1902). 

* Most of the work done on the Ostend Company since Huisman has been concerned 
with more detailed treatment of episodes to which he gave only passing mention. 
For an account of this, see F. Prims “Voor de geschiedenis van de Oostendse Com- 
pagnie’, Mededelingen van de Academie van Marine van Belgie, vii (1953), 131-6. 

® Ante, xxii (1907), 255-79- 
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of attention which could be given to any episode in it. The 
disadvantage of tackling such a long period can be clearly seen in 
the account given of the period between the treaties of Vienna 
and final parliamentary approval of the alliance of Hanover. The 
reading is restricted largely to pamphlets and to parliamentary 
debates as derived from Cobbett; no use is made of the reports 
of foreign ambassadors in London, French and Dutch, whose 
dispatches contain much that is of value for British parliamentary 
history and provide invaluable material for a detailed account of 
the fluctuations of public opinion. Moreover the whole account 
is so telescoped as to be positively misleading. Thus the sketch 
of public opinion on the eve of the parliamentary session of 1726 
is derived almost wholly from pamphlets of a later date, written 
either near the end of the session or during the following two years. 
In addition rather tendentious selections are made from the docu- 
ments; this is the case with the accounts which Hertz gives of 
Charles Forman’s ‘ Letter to Pulteney’, which is misdated, and 
of the speech from the throne of January 1726. Finally, the 
validity of Hertz’s account is reduced still further by the careless 
transposition of a speech from a Commons’ debate of January 
1727 into a discussion of the debate of January and February 
1726.1 It may be said then that the existing account of the British 
attitude to the alliance of Hanover requires correction since it is 
based on works concerned for the most part with particular aspects 
of the problem. 

The prevailing view of the alliance of Hanover over the past 
fifty years has been that in a situation of admitted complexity the 
most serious consideration for Britain was the need to defeat the 
challenge to her economic and commercial superiority represented 
by the concessions made to the Ostend Company in the treaty of 
commerce; that although other considerations existed, such as 
the threat to Gibraltar and the potential dangers to the European 
balance of power and the Protestant interest in Europe involved 
in a supposed Austro-Spanish marriage alliance, they were of less 
importance; * and finally, that British ministers were encouraged, 


1 Ante, zzii (1907), pp. 266-8. 


2 most extreme form of this view is to be found in E. Bourgeois, Manuel 
historique de la politique étrangére (Paris, 1906, 4th edn.), i. 302, in which the alliance 
is attributed to commercial jealousy alone. Huisman, op. cit. 314, 332-3, 354, was 
very close to this point of view, for he suspected that talk of a marriage alliance was 
used by Britain and France as a means of enlisting European allies; M. Immich, 
Geschichte des Exropdischen Staatensystems von 1660 bis 1789 (Munich and Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 257-60, hinted at the same possibility. The following admit that other factors, 
though less important, genuinely disturbed British ministers—B. Williams, ‘ The 
foreign policy of Robert Walpole 1721-1731’ (ante, xv (1900), 666-9, 671-2) and again 
in The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760 (Oxford, 1939), p. 187; J. Dureng, op. cit. pp. 331- 
2; A. Goslinga, Slingelandt’s Efforts towards European Peace (The Hague, 1915), pp. 83-5; 
J. F. Chance, op. cit. pp. 38-9, 65-6; W. Michael, Englische ichte im 
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if not compelled, to make the alliance by a violent and spontaneous 
outburst of public indignation, aroused principally by the spectre 
of commercial rivalry.1 If this is so, then a dramatic change 
occurred in the British attitude to the Ostend Company as a result 
of the treaties of Vienna, for before 1725 neither the administration 
nor public opinion had shown any inclination to take decisive 
action against the trade from Ostend. Official British opposition 
had been restricted almost entirely to the making of representations 
to the Emperor against the recruitment of British seamen and the 
use of British capital, and to ineffectual attempts by legislation to 
deter British subjects from engaging directly or indirectly in the 
activities of the Company.? And even here the objection had 
been to some extent political as well as commercial, for the establish- 
ment of the Company had been attributed to Jacobite exiles, whose 
activities seemed designed to undermine the stability of the Protestant 
succession.? Only on one occasion before 1725 did Britain go 
beyond diplomatic protests and economic retaliation—in 1723, 
when she associated herself with the Dutch in a joint declaration 
to the Emperor stating that the Ostend trade constituted a casus 
foederis to which the engagements made under the triple alliance 
of 1717 were applicable. And even this was not the serious threat 
that it seemed at first sight. Its real purpose was to exacerbate 
Dutch-Imperial relations so that the United Provinces would be 
brought round to the view that their differences with the Emperor 
could best be settled by accession to the quadruple alliance, a move 
which Britain desired for the effect it might have in facilitating 
the solution of the vexed problem of the Italian investitures still 
outstanding between Charles VI and the king of Spain.5 That 
Jabrhundert (Leipzig, 1896-1945), iii. 410-25, 435-6; P. Geyl, Geschiedenis van de nederlandse 
stam (Amsterdam, 1937), iii 232-3; P. Muret, La prépondérance anglaise, 1715-1763 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 162, 164-6. Only Miss Sutherland, in an aside, has denied the 
supremacy of the commercial issue, attributing more importance to the threat to 
Gibraltar; L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in Eighteenth Century Politics 
(Oxford, 1952), p. 27.) This is more true of the situation in 1727 than in either 
1725 or 1726. 

1G. B. Hertz, ‘ England and the Ostend Company’, (ante, xxii (1907), 264-5, 
268, 271); C. Grant-Robertson, England under the Hanoverians (16th edn., 1949), pp- 48-9; 
J. H. Plumb, England in the Eighteenth Century (1950), pp. 64-5. 

* For the representations see Huisman, op. cit. pp. 121-2; W. Michael, op. cit. 
iii. 383-4, 388. The inadequacy of legislation is demonstrated by three Acts, in 1719, 
1721, and 1723, each imposing heavier penalties than the last on British subjects 
engaged in the Ostend trade (Statutes at Large, v. 230-1, 348-53, and 466-8). In 
1724 parliament tried another tack and reduced duties on coffee, tea, and chocolate 
(Statutes at Large, v. 482-95). It was not easy to catch smugglers from Ostend, for 
ships leaving there at night could be in England before news of their departure had 
been received (N. Laude, La compagnie d’Ostende et son activité coloniale au Bengale 1725- 
1730 (Brussels, 1944), pp. 71-2). . 

* Sutherland, op. cit. p. 27; Geyl, op. cit. iii. 222-5. 

*H. J. Tiele, De ending van Pesters naar Hannover, Augustus—December 1723 


(’s Gravenhage, 1921), p. 15. 
5 Tiele, op. cit. pp. 28-55. 
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Britain was only going through the motions of co-operating with 
the Dutch in order to get their support for other purposes is clear 
from her attitude to the subsequent Dutch attempt to secure 
French accession to the declaration. The British ambassador at 
Paris was instructed not to press the matter in the face of French 
opposition, but merely to do what was necessary to save appearances.? 
When the French refused, Britain dropped the matter. A little 
later in 1724, Britain rejected a proposal originating with the 
United Provinces to secure discussion of the Company’s status at 
the congress of Cambrai, again through a determination not to act 
without the concurrence of France.* So unsympathetic indeed 
did the Government’s attitude seem that even in 1725 it was rumoured 
that Walpole had been bribed by the Company to keep things 
quiet.* Balked in their attempt to secure joint diplomatic action 
and too timid to take the initiative themselves, the Dutch did 
what they could to impede the Company’s progress by imposing 
severe penalties on Netherlanders serving in or financing Ostend 
ships, denying Ostenders insurance facilities in the United Provinces, 
and forbidding the provisioning of Ostend ships in Dutch ports 
in the East Indies.‘ They made sure too that the issues involved 
in the Company’s continued activities were brought to the attention 
of the European public. In a number of learned pamphlets Dutch 
writers alleged that the establishment of the Ostend Company was 
a flagrant violation of the treaties of Munster and the Barrier.5 
These pamphlets were sometimes translated into English and 

1 Townshend to H. Walpole, 29 January 1723/4 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 48981 
(Townshend papers). 

* Goslinga, op. cit. pp. 74-9. 

* Rev. R. Wodrow, Analecta or Materials for a History of Remarkable Providences 
mostly relating to Scotch Ministers and Christians (Edinburgh 1843), iii. 233-4. 

*C. M. Blankenheijm, Geschiedenis van de compagnie van Ostende (Leiden, 1861), 
pp- 54-5; J. de Hullu, ‘Over den Chinaschen handel der Oost-Indische Compagnie 
in de eerste dertig jaar van de achtiennde eeuw ’, Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en-V olkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, ’» Gravenhbage, Decl 73 (1917), pp. 50-6. 

5 Dissertation on l’on prouve Je droit exclusif de la compagnie orientale des Provinces Unies 
au commerce et a la navigation des Indes Orientales, contre les prétensions des habitants des Pais 
Bas espagnols ou autrichiens, traduite du Latin (A la Haye. Chez T. Johnson, 1724, pp. 22). 
According to W. P. C. Knuttel, Catalogus van de pampfletten—verzameling berustende 
im de koninklijke bibliotheek (’s Gravenhage, 1889-1916), iv. 57, the original, in Latin, 
was probably written by A. Westerveen, secretary of the Dutch East India Company. 
A second Dissertation concerning the Right of the Dutch East India Company to Trade and 
Navigation against the Inhabitants of the Spanish, now Austrian Netherlands. In Answer 
to the Objections of Mr. P. Macneny. Written by Order of the Dutch East India Company 
by Abrabam Westerveen, Advocat, Counsellor, and Secretary to the said Company. Done 
into English with some notes by J. J. Hague. Printed for T. Johnson, 1724, pp. 63. 
There was also a Dutch translation from the Latin original (see Knuttel iv 60-61). 
Défense du droit de la compagnie bollandoise contre les nowvelles pretensions des habitants des 
Pays Bas autrichiens et les raisons ou objections des avocats de la compagnie d’Ostende. Par 
Jean Barbeyrac, professeur en droit @ Groningue et membre de la société royale des sciences a 
Berlin (A la Have. Chez T. Johnson, 1725, pp. 131). These pamphlets are among 


the Lansdowne «llcvtion at University College, London. I thank the Librarian of 
University Colleg: ‘or permission to use the collection. 
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distributed to M.P.s.1_ Hardly any contribution to the argument, 
however, was made by British writers, except as a commentary 
on Dutch writers. The only independent contribution on the 
British side significantly thought it necessary to argue that Britain 
ought to consider the destruction of the Ostend Company not 
merely as an obligation to which she was bound as a guarantee 
of the Barrier treaty, but as a defence of her own interests.? 

To a considerable extent this pattern persisted even after the 
treaty of commerce. The concessions made to the Ostend Company 
in 1725 undoubtedly increased the dangers to British interests; 
not only was the threat to the East India Company greater, but an 
entirely new threat arose to the more influential interests of West 
Indian and Spanish merchants. It was not merely that the treaty 
of commerce extended most favoured nation treatment to the 
Emperor’s ships, though this was bad enough and endangered 
the market for British manufacturers in Spain and Portugal.® 
Articles 2 and 3 of the treaty, by permitting merchant ships and 
men-of-war of both contracting parties to provision in any port 
belonging to either, made possible, it was argued, direct and 
unrestricted trade by the Emperor’s subjects with the Spanish 
colonies. And British merchants were well-fitted to appreciate 
the value of such a concession for their own restricted trade had 
been subject to persistent interruptions.’ Nor did the dangers 
end there. Soon after the treaty was concluded Spain threatened 
to repudiate altogether British trading privileges in Spain and 
the Indies unless Gibraltar was restored immediately. Yet these 
dangers, although clear, considerable, and immediate, were not 


1In addition to A second dissertation . . . the remonstrance of the Dutch East 
India Company (L’Hermitage, 14 May 1723; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17677 KKKs 
(Dutch transcripts)). The Emperor’s argument was also available in English in the 
Réfutation des arguments avancées de la part de Mess. les Directeurs des Compagnies d’Orient 
et d’Occident des Provinces Unies contre la liberté du commerce des habitants des Pais Bas sujets 
de Sa Majesté impériale et Catholique dans les climats éloignés 2 prétexte des articles 5 et 6 du 
traité de Munster (A la Haye, 1723, Selon la copie 4 Bruxelles, Chez Eugene Henry 
Fricz, Imprimateur de Sa Majesté Impériale et Catholique, 1724, pp. 71), which was 
translated and distributed to M.P.s (Michael, op. cit. iii. 396). An abstract appeared 
in A. Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, xxvii. 1-54. 

* Boyer, op. cit. xxvii. 217-25. 

* Chammorel, 24 September 1725 (Archives Etrangéres—Correspondance d’ Angle- 
terre, t. 325). Hereinafter abbreviated, ‘ Corr. d’Angl.’. 

** Remarques sur le t *€ de Vienne, Communiqué par H. Walpole dans les lets 
jours d’Octobre’ (Corr. d’Angl., t. 353). Probably Horace Walpole derived his 
arguments from the remonstrance of the Dutch West India Company. (Rousset, 
op. cit. ii, 203-14.) None of these fears materialized, for the treaty was never put into 
operation (J. Lefévre, Esude sur le commerce de la Belgique avec L’ Espagne au XVIII* 
siécle (Brussels, 1921), p. 29). 

5 E. Donnan, ‘ The Early Days of the South Sea Company, 1711-1718’, Journal 
of Business and Economic History, ii (1929/30), 419-50. Boyer printed a list of forty- 
seven ships, taken or plundered by Spaniards in the West Indies since 1712. (Boyer, 
op. cit, xxxi, 229-58.) 

* Stanhope to Townshend, 6 August 1725 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32, 744). 
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the main consideration of British ministers in making the alliance 
of Hanover. Their main consideration was the far-reaching 
dangers which seemed to proceed from the treaty of peace and the 
supposed Austro-Spanish marriage alliance. In the public presenta- 
tion of their case, however, ministers laid emphasis upon the Ostend 
trade for two reasons; firstly, because it provided a means of 
enlisting the support of the Dutch, whose accession to the alliance 
was desired, as it had been to the quadruple alliance, in order to 
assure parliament that in the event of a war involving Britain, 
the Dutch would be involved too, and thus disabled from advancing 
their commerce at Britain’s expense; and secondly, because it 
constituted such evidence of clear and present danger as would help 
to persuade parliament to accept the alliance and grant supplies. 
Even in parliament the Ostend trade did not dominate discussion; 
as much concern was expressed there about another present danger, 
the religious crisis in northern Europe. Nor did the Ostend trade 
arouse the degree of fury traditionally ascribed to it; the mood 
in which parliament addressed itself to the problem of trade was 
one of reluctant acceptance of the possibility of war rather than 
enthusiastic bellicosity at the exhilarating prospect of a commercial 
crusade, 

Two questions are thus involved so far as British policy is 
concerned: what was the reaction of ministers to the situation 
created by the treaties of Vienna; what was the reaction of public 
opinion ? The two questions are not entirely separate, for what 
ministers did was necessarily affected by what they supposed public 
opinion wanted, or at least was willing to accept. Nevertheless 
the distinction is a useful one. 

The first of the treaties of Vienna to be disclosed officially to 
the British and French courts was the treaty of peace whose contents 
became known to them in the middle of May; although signed 
on the following day, 1 May, the treaty of commerce was not 
officially published at Vienna until 30 June, by which date the 
negotiations which were to culminate in the alliance of Hanover 
had already begun. The official news of the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace between the Emperor and the king of Spain did not come 
as a complete surprise to British ministers in London. From time 
to time since January 1725, Saint-Saphorin, the British representative 
at Vienna, had reported talks between Spanish and Imperial 
representatives concerning a marriage alliance between one or 
more of the Spanish Infants and one or more of the Austrian 
archduchesses.! Then, however, the reports had been either dis- 
counted on the grounds that Spain would not be so foolish 


1 Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 18 February, 19 February, 14 March 1725 (P.R.O., 
S.P. 80/54). 
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as to throw away Anglo-French friendship and place herself at 
the mercy of the Emperor, or else characterized as a mere diplomatic 
manoeuvre designed by Spain to force Britain into more active 
support for Spanish demands at the congress of Cambrai.) In 
May, when the existence of serious negotiations at Vienna was no 
longer denied, there remained still a certain reluctance to face 
the facts, which took the form of suggesting that a rapprochement 
between the Emperor and the king of Spain ought to be welcomed 
as a release from the difficulties incurred in mediation on Spain’s 
behalf at Cambrai. This, however, was little more than a pose, 
and collapsed as soon as official news was received of the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace and of its contents. The treaty aroused 
apprehension on a number of grounds. The more immediate 
danger was argued to spring from a disturbance in the balance of 
power. In the British view the real enemy was the Emperor, the 
king of Spain being lost in infatuation for his wife, Elizabeth 
Farnese, a wild, ambitious woman from whose inconstancy little 
was to be feared or hoped. It was suspected that the Emperor, 
having effectively destroyed the system of collective security 
established by the treaty of quadruple alliance, would use his 
newly acquired strength and prestige to make himself arbiter 
of European affairs.* Saint-Saphorin, an intelligent observer with 
wide diplomatic experience, whose opinions came to be received 
with great respect by Townshend, gave warning early in May in 
massive detail that the Emperor’s tactics henceforth would be to 
incite differences on all sides in the hope of keeping ‘ une boutique 
ouverte de mediations ’, and that unless Britain and France stood 
firm the Emperor would make all Europe his clients.‘ Moreover 
the Emperor might now consider himself in a position to settle 
certain religious problems outstanding in the Empire and in Poland 
in a manner highly injurious to the Protestant interest in Europe. 
In Germany, particularly in the Rhineland, Catholicism had made 
considerable advances since 1713. A large number of converts 
had been clairned, including the Elector Palatine and the electoral 
prince of Saxony, who thus followed his father’s example.5 In 
1719 a succession of anti-Protestant measures had occurred in 
Western Germany and provoked a series of reprisals upon Catholic 

1 Broglie, 5, 12 April 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 350). 

*Chammorel, 14 May 1725 (Corr. d’Angl. t. 351). 

* Broglie, 3 May 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 350); Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 
1 May 1723 (S.P. 80/54); Townshend to Stanhope, 20 June 1725 (quoted in Chance, 
+ «Seles Sepodin to Townshend, 11 May 1725 (S.P. 80/55). For Saint-Saphorin’s 
earlier diplomatic career, see S. Stelling-Michaud, Saint-Sapborin et Ja politique de la 
Suisse pendant la guerre :'* succession d’ Espagne, 1700-1710 (Villette-les-Cully, 1935). 

SE. Preclin and BE. jarry, Les /uttes politiques et doctrinales aux XVII* e¢ XVIII* 


sitcles (Histoire de I’ Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1955), t. 19, pp- 366, 
374-5). 
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communities in Prussia, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel.1 These dis- 
turbances had made a considerable impression in Britain, where 
both houses of parliament had pledged their support for any 
measures which the king might consider necessary to secure redress 
for the Protestants in the Palatinate.* For a time indeed a religious 
conflict had been feared. The intervention of the Emperor, 
however, under pressure from Britain and Prussia, had averted a 
war and brought reprisals to an end; but the Protestant communities 
had not been restored to their privileges. Britain and Prussia 
held the Emperor responsible for this failure to secure redress in 
Germany, arguing that a perpetuation of religious differences 
offered him an opportunity of enhancing his authority there. 
The religious situation became inflamed again as a result of an 
incident in Thorn in July 1724. The exact sequence of events in 
the so-called blood bath of Thorn in December 1724 is submerged 
beneath the contradictory reports of zealous partisans, but the 
important facts are not in doubt. In July a quarrel broke out 
between the students of the Jesuit college and the Protestant 
townsfolk which resulted in the siege and desecration of the Jesuit 
college. ‘The military restored order, and a commission of inquiry 
was instituted which in November presented a report favourable 
to the Jesuits. In December ten Protestants were executed for 
their part in the disturbances. In addition the town was ordered 
to give compensation to the college and Protestants were deprived 
of their remaining school and church and forced to share the 
magistracy with Catholics. The incident was small in itself, but 
served as a focus for the religous fears and political ambitions of 
a number of Powers. To the Protestant States, and to Britain 
and Prussia in particular as guarantors of the treaty of Oliva, the 
judgment was a matter of considerable concern, for it was argued 
that failure to obtain reparation for the Protestants at Thorn would 
further weaken and perhaps destroy the solidarity of the Protestant 
interest in Germany. Britain and Prussia suspected the Elector of 
Saxony, whose leadership of the Corpus Evangelicorum they strongly 
resented, of having deliberately inflamed the situation in Thorn in 
order to justify the introduction of Saxon troops into Poland, 


1M. Naumann, Oesterreich, England und das Reich, 1719-1732 (Berlin, 1936), pp. 31-50; 
Michael, op. cit. iii. pp. 151-9; G. Pariset, L’état et les églises en Prusse sous Frédéric- 
Guillaume |**, 1713-1740 (Patis, 1897), pp. 745-76. There is also a good account in 
Recweil des Instructions, xviii. Diéte Germanique, ed. B. Auerbach (Paris, 1912), pp. 127-46. 

*H.L.J. xxi. 345-6. Considerable attention was given to the matter by Boyer, 
op. cit. xviii. 127-8, 196-203, 221-3, 301-3, 310-12, 382-4, 384-7; xix. 600-40. 

*R. Frydrychowicz, ‘Die Vorginge zu Thorn im Jahre 1724’, Zeitschrift des 
Westpreussischen Geschichtsvereins (Danzig, 1884), xi. 73-97; FF. Jacobi, ‘ Neuere 
Forschungen tiber das Thorner Blutgericht 1724’, ibid. xxxv (1896), pp. 19-34; 
G. Rhode, ‘ England und das Thorner Blutgericht 1724’, Historische Zeitschrift, v. 
164, pp. 496-528; Recweil des Instructions; Pologne, ed. Louis Farges (Paris, 1888), i 
304-8. 
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and to advance his aim of securing the Polish throne for his son." 
Both had made unsuccessful representations at Dresden and at 
Warsaw. The situation was highly dangerous, for though Britain 
intended to go no further than making representations the king of 
Prussia had reached the limits of his patience and seemed likely to 
abandon diplomatic pressure in favour of “ extravagant measures ” 
which might precipitate a religious war. The treaty of peace 
made at Vienna, the union of two great Catholic Powers, as Saint- 
Saphorin was quick to point out, brought this contingency much 
nearer, for, in Townshend’s opinion, it would at once encourage 
the king of Poland to persist in his refusal to make reparation 
for what had happened at Thorn and make the Emperor much less 
susceptible, if not openly hostile, to the suggestions of Britain 
and Prussia that he should bring pressure to bear upon Augustus II 
to satisfy their demands. So far as German affairs were concerned 
the treaty of peace seemed likely to encourage the Emperor to 
adopt a more authoritarian attitude towards the Protestant princes.* 

Even more alarming possibilities, however, were read into the 
treaty of peace. The fact that it had been secretly negotiated, 
between parties whose antagonism had defied the combined diplo- 
matic strivings of Britain, France and the United Provinces for 
a decade, and on terms entirely favourable to one of those parties, 
inevitably made it suspect. It did not require much scepticism 
to doubt that Spain would have conceded so much for so little, 
and to find, mistakenly, the explanation in a secret treaty, concluded 
at the same time as the. public treaty, in which Spain had received 
recompense for her liberality. Confirmation or at least support 
came from those best qualified to judge. On 1 May 17235 Saint- 
Saphorin declared that he was entirely convinced that the basis of 
the published treaty was a formal marriage-contract between 
Maria Theresa and Don Carlos. On 16 June he wrote that 
it was impossible to explain the abandonment by Spain of the 
securities previously demanded for Don Carlos in Italy, other 
than by supposing a marriage alliance.5 Similar reports came from 
Dubourg, the French representative at Vienna, who on 11 May 
asserted confidently to Morville, the French foreign minister, 
that the betrothal of Maria Theresa and Don Carlos would be 


1 Recueil des instructions, xviii. 136-46. There may have been some basis for their 
suspicions: see dispatch of Flemming, Saxon minister, of 7 February 1725, quoted 
by Pepirychonin, loc. cit. pp. 96-7. 

* Chance, op. cit. pp. 22-55; J. G. Droysen, Geschichte der Preussischen Politik 
(Leipzig, 1869), iv, pt. 2, 368-9. 

* Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 19 February, 31 March, 11 April 1725 (S.P. 80/54), 
Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 11 May 1725 (S.P. 80/55); Townshend to Saint- 
~~ 22 June/3 July 1725 (S.P. 80/55). 

Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 1 May 17235 (S.P. 80/54). 

5 Saint-Saphorin to Townshend, 16 June 1725 (S.P. 80/55). 
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announced soon.! Morville informed Broglie, the French ambassa- 
dor in London, that it was difficult to believe that thére was not 
a secret article giving satisfaction to Spain, although he admitted 
there was no certain information.* In London, according to 
Broglie, the opinion was that a triple marriage alliance was on 
the point of being signed at Vienna, and that certain territorial 
arrangements would accompany it; thus the prince of Asturias 
would marry Maria Theresa, who would receive the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily as a marriage dowry, and Don Carlos would 
marry the Emperor’s second daughter and receive the duchies 
of Tuscany and Parma; in the event of the Emperor’s death 
without male heirs, the prince of Asturias would become Emperor, 
Don Carlos king of Spain, Naples and Sicily, and Don Philip 
duke of Tuscany and Parma.* Three weeks later details had 
changed; Don Carlos would marry Maria Theresa and receive 
Tuscany and Parma which he would then exchange for the Low 
Countries.‘ Finally, on 22 June 1725 Stanhope, the British 
ambassador at Madrid, declared that a secret treaty had been 
concluded at Vienna at the same time as the public treaty, in which, 
among other things, a marriage had been arranged between Don 
Carlos and the Emperor’s second daughter.’ 

All this was conjecture, uncertain and contradictory, and based, 
as Stanhope had been the first to admit, on hints and insinuations. 
Nevertheless it was the best opinion available and, in the light of 
Spanish concessions, readily accepted. The various discrepancies 
in these reports about the character of the marriage alliance, whether 
it was single, double or triple, an article or a treaty, were much less 
important than the fact that the reports all agreed that some such 
alliance had been concluded. This being so, thought Townshend, 
a scheme was unfolded ‘ more vast and extensive, and more full 
of pernicious prospects than any that has hitherto been formed ’.* 
He set forth his reasons for these fears in a letter to Newcastle on 
24 August 1725. The letter faithfully reproduced a line of specula- 
tion begun by Saint-Saphorin early in May.? Townshend wrote: 

1 Syveton, op. cit. p. 121. 

* Morville, 13 May 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 351). 

* Broglie, 10 May 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 351). 

* Broglie, 31 May 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 351). These various reports were 
distorted echoes of the unfulfilled proposals for a redistribution of the Habsburg 
dominions which Ripperda had taken to Vienna in November 1724 as a complement 
to the proposed marriage alliance. 

5 Stanhope to Newcastle, 22 June 1725 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,743). Further 
afield both Saxony and Bavaria suspected a secret marriage engagement and the 
Emperor’s assurance that there was ‘ wenig Sicheres ’ in their suspicions only confirmed 


their doubts. (A. Philipp, Avgust der Starke und die pragmatische Sanktion, Leipziger 
Historische iv. p. 33.) 

* Townshend to Newcastle, 13/24 August 1725 (S.P. 43/6). 

7* Relation commune de Monsieur Du Dubourg et de Moy, St. Saphorin’, 11 May 
1725 (S.P. 80/55). 
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You know how weak in health king Philip is and not likely to be 
long lived, and the prince of Asturias is in a hectical and consumptive 
way, so that in all probability Don Carlos will come to be king of 
Spain by the time the intended marriage takes place, and being 
sent to Vienna to be bred up there and having the Austrian dominions 
joyned to the vast territories of Spain may become more formidable 
to the rest of Europe than ever Charles Vth. was, by reason of his 
relation to the crown of France. The life of the present Christian 
king is the only direct obstacle to his laying in his claims to that 
kingdom; if he should dye without heirs, as his state of health is 
far from being strong or much to be depended on, it is easy to 
see what resistance the duke of Orleans and his party will be able 
to make to the power of Spain and the Austrian territories. 


What Townshend envisaged, therefore, was the possibility that 
Don Carlos might be at once ruler of the Habsburg dominions, 
king of Spain, and king of France. It is easy to underestimate 
the force of such reasoning, for none of the conditions which 
Townshend postulated was achieved; the prince of Asturias out- 
lived Philip V, who did not die until 1746, Don Carlos did not 
marry Maria Theresa, and the young Louis XV lived until 1774 
and left an heir. And even if the conditions had been achieved 
their conclusion might yet have been different if the Emperor had 
had a son.* There is something in the view of the Craftsman that 
the chance of Don Carlos becoming the greatest prince on earth 
was about as great as a Welsh lady, who, if an uncle, three brothers, 
and two sons happen to die, may be left a considerable fortune.* 
Yet such a succession of deaths was not without a recent precedent: 
little more than a decade earlier the main branch of the French 
royal family had been almost destroyed in less than a year. 
Admittedly deaths on this scale did not occur often and weakly 
children lived far longer than contemporaries and rivals expected 
or hoped, but the contingency of an early death had to be faced. 
Charles II of Spain is an obvious case in point: he took a terrible 
time to die, but even before his accession to the throne, when he was 
only three, the discussion had already begun on what was to happen 
when he died and continued for the next thirty years. Townshend’s 
preoccupation with the dangers of mortality, therefore, was not 
the manifestation of a morbid imagination, but the legitimate 
speculation, acknowledged by his colleagues to be such, of a states- 
man accustomed to the existence of failing and disputed successions.‘ 

1 Townshend to Newcastle, 13/24 August 1725 (S.P. 43/6). 

* The Empress was reported pregnant in 1727 and the Craftsman advertised a 
forthcoming consolatory epistle to Don Carlos. (Craftsman, 24/25 February O.S. 
1727: Burney collection). 

* Craftsman, 16/20 January O.S. 1727 (Burney). 

«© Notes of domestic and foreign affairs during the last years of the reign of George I 
and the early part of the reign of George II’, in Lord Peter King, Life of John Locke 
(1830), ii, Appendix, pp. 14-15, 17, 25-6. 
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The treaty of peace, thus interpreted, threatened not only the 
balance of power and the security of the Protestant religion, but 
even the political independence of the rest of Europe. 

It was these considerations, the existence of a potentially very 
dangerous situation, which set in motion the negotiations for a 
counter-alliance at Hanover on 29 June and dominated them there- 
after. The treaty of commerce which was in Townshend’s hands 
early in July did not basically alter the situation. It was important, 
however, for two reasons: firstly, it strengthened the case for 
counter-measures, not only because it constituted a serious and 
immediate threat to British commerce, and a more remote threat 
to British naval supremacy, but also because its concessions to the 
Emperor gave further support for already existing suspicions of a 
secret marriage alliance; secondly, it provided an opportunity 
of enlisting the support of the Dutch in such measures. The 
character of these measures needs to be emphasized. The Emperor 
seemed to be the person to watch, for his ambition was thought 
to have inspired the rapprochement with Spain and to constitute 
the main dangers arising out of it; if he could be ‘ brought to 
sense’ then Spain would be forced to follow suit. Townshend 
was convinced that this could be done by forming an Anglo- 
French alliance sufficiently broadly based to enable the northern 
Powers, the German States, both Protestant and Catholic, and the 
United Provinces to accede to it.1 He was aware of the difficulties 
involved in trying to bring together Powers whose interests and 
ambitions not only differed greatly, but sometimes, as in the case 
of the United Provinces and Prussia, openly conflicted.2 Such 
difficulties, indeed, were an insuperable obstacle to any step beyond 
the making of a mere diplomatic demonstration. Townshend, 
however, at this stage aimed at nothing more; he was confident 
that the Emperor would abandon his plans in the face of a determined 
show of opposition from the rest of Europe.? In this demand for 
the creation of a position of strength and in the underlying assump- 
tion that the Emperor could be ‘terrified into reason by well- 
concerted alliances’ he enjoyed the full support of the rest of the 
Cabinet; the differences which emerged later sprang from his 
impatience to hasten the process of persuasion by making further 
gestures, such as a proposal to partition the Austrian Netherlands, 
which seemed unlikely to prove acceptable either to Britain’s 


* Townshend to Newcastle, 16/27 November 1725 (S.P. 43/8); Chance, op. cit. 
pp. 63, 102-3. 

* Goslinga, op. cit. pp. 92-3. For an account of earlier Dutch-Prussian differ- 
ences, see G. J. Rive, Schets der staatkundige betrekkingen tusschen de Republick der 
Vereenigde Nederlanden en het koningrijk Pruissen, 1701-1767 (Amsterdam, 1873), 
PP. 1-105. 

8 Townshend to H. Walpole, 16/27 August 1725 (Original in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
48981; copies in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 9154, 9156 (Coxe Transcripts)). 
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allies or to British public opinion, and liable to stiffen rather than 
weaken the Emperor’s resolution.' 

The achievement of at least temporary Prussian support proved 
a relatively easy matter. Frederick William I arrived at Hanover 
on 27 July to discuss certain matters unrelated to the impending 
alliance. On the same day he was presented with a draft of the 
projected treaty, which with minor changes he accepted on 7 August. 
A month later the definitive treaty was signed. ‘ The chief bait’ 
that drew Frederick William I into the alliance was the promise 
by Britain and France in a secret and separate article of the treaty 
to support Prussian claims to the duchies of Julich and Berg; 
other inducements were promises to uphold the liberties of the 
Empire and to restore the Protestants of Poland to their former 
privileges? Where the king of Prussia had serious misgivings, 
however, which led to his defection from the alliance in August 
1726, was in regard to article 2 which specifically engaged the 
contracting parties to maintain each other in their commercial 
rights, as well as in other rights and possessions inside and outside 
Europe. This could be held to support Prussia’s claims to the 
duchies of Julich and Berg, but in the estimation of Frederick 
William I it also indubitably involved Prussia in opposition to 
the Ostend Company; and he was determined at all costs to avoid 
a war to enable ‘ Messieurs les Hollandais’ to sell ‘le thé, caffé, 
et fromage, porcelaines etc. plus cher’.* His suspicions were well 
founded, although he exaggerated Dutch militancy. Townshend 
admitted on a number of occasions that the article had been designed 
specifically to attract the Dutch.‘ Even with this inducement, 
however, the Dutch were not to be hustled into accession. The 
importance of the concessions made to the Ostend Company was 
fully appreciated in the United Provinces. In September it was 
reported from the Hague by the Dutch regent, Ittersum, that opinion 
in Amsterdam was united in the fear that the treaty of commerce 
would make a second Amsterdam of Ostend.5 Nevertheless the 
Dutch—the States of Holland as well as the non-maritime provinces 
of the republic which were more vulnerable to Imperial retaliations— 
were reluctant to take any action which might involve them in 
a war against the Emperor, at least until the British parliament 
had placed itself firmly behind the policy of its Government.* 

1 H. Walpole to Townshend, 30 August/10 September 1725 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
48981). * Chance, op. cit. pp. 63-73; Droysen, iv. 2, 378-81. 

* A. Waddington, Histoire de Prusse (Paris 1923), ii. 404-11; Chance, op. cit. pp. 106-7, 
ea op. cit. pp. 65-6; Broglie (Hanover), 27 July 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 351). 
Townshend to H. Walpole, 8/19 October 1725 (S.P. 43/7). 

5* Letters and papers from Mons. d’Ittersum at the Hague to the Secretaries of 
State’, 25 September 1725 (S.P. 84/284). 

*Ittersum 25 September 1725, 25 February 1726 (S. P. 84/284); Finch to Towns- 
hend, 16 October 1725 (S.P. 84/286); Th. Bussemaker, ‘Een memorie over de 
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The fate of the alliance indeed depended upon vigorous parlia- 
mentary approval of the Government’s action. Townshend was 
well aware of this,’ and of the fact that the reasons which had led 
to his forming the alliance would be unlikely to recommend it 
to the British public. He turned to the task of formulating a case 
which parliament could accept with enthusiasm. This was not 
an easy business, even in London, for it depended upon an accurate 
appreciation of the state of public opinion; it was much more 
difficult for someone in Hanover who lacked direct contact with 
British opinion and was by temperament rather hasty. These 
difficulties are well illustrated in the two attempts which Townshend 
made in November and December 1725 to draft a speech from the 
throne.2. The proposed king’s speech began with a reference 
to the distressed condition of Protestants in Europe and continued 
with a reference to the threat to British trade. The main justification 
of the alliance of Hanover, however, was sought in an imminent 
Jacobite invasion, encouraged and assisted by Spain and the Emperor. 
There was no reference, either implicit or explicit, to the supposed 
marriage alliance. The whole was couched in very militant 
language and read like a declaration of war. ‘The manner in which 
Townshend approached the question of enlisting parliamentary 
support was sensible enough. Walpole admitted that arguments 
based on dangers to trade and particularly to religion stood much 
more chance of acceptance than those based on suspicions and 
speculations of the sort represented by the supposed marriage 
alliance.* What he could not accept was the underlying assumption 
in Townshend’s drafts that opinion in parliament would be 
sufficiently bellicose to swallow the reference to the Pretender, 
which attributed much more certainty to the possibility of a 
Jacobite invasion than properly belonged to it. There can be 
no doubt that in this instance Walpole was a better judge than 


Townshend both of parliament’s capacity for credulity and of its 
readiness for war. 


republick uit 1728’, Bijdragen en Mededelingen van het historisch genootschap, Deel 30, 1909, 
Pp. 122-30. 1 

1 Townshend to Newcastle, 16/27 November 1725 (S.P. 43/8). Townshend to 
R. Walpole, 7/18 December 1725 (quoted in W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole (1798), ii. 494-5). 

* The first draft was included in a letter to Newcastle of 16/27 November 1723. 
The original is in S.P. 43/8. It has been printed by Michael, op. cit. iii, Appendix iv, pp. 
595-6. The second was included in a letter to Newcastle of 30 November/11 December 
1725, the original of which is in S.P. 43/8. This has not been printed. A third 
draft, undated and unsigned, but probably drawn up by Robert Walpole, has been 
printed by Coxe, op. cit. ii. 493-4. It stands much nearer the final speech than either 
of Townshend’s drafts. C. B. Realey, in his ‘The early opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole 1726-1727’ (Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Kansas, 1931, Humanistic Studies, 
iv, Nos. 2-3, p. 187), mistook this last for the original. 

*R. Walpole to Townshend, 2/13 October 1725 (Coxe, op. cit. ii. 485-6), and so 
did Horace Walpole (H. Walpole to Townshend, 30 August/10 September 1725 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 48981)). 
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In May 1725 the French ambassador in London had reported 
to Paris that most of the people with whom he had spoken—and 
they were principally members of parliament—wanted peace and 
would make war only if it could be shown to be an absolute 
necessity. The same mood of caution seems to have been dominant 
at the end of the year. In December 1725 Chammorel, the French 
Resident in London, noticed that although the destruction of the 
Ostend Company and the redress of the grievances of Polish 
Protestants were matters of great concern, there was a general 
hope that peace would not be disturbed.* Feeling certainly ran 
high on the matter of trade. The treaty of peace, printed in May 
in Abel Boyer’s monthly Political State, had suggested at once a 
secret treaty, or secret articles, with concessions to the Ostend 
Company.* In June 1725 a pamphlet had appeared, entitled, 
Mr. Forman’s letter to the Rt. Hon. William Pulteney, showing how 
pernicious the Imperial Company of commerce and navigation, lately 
established in the Austrian Netherlands, is likely to prove to Great Britain 
as well as to Holland’ Forman, an Irishman, a Jacobite, and a 
former first clerk in the secretary-at-war’s office when Pulteney 
had held that office, wrote to protest at what he considered the 
indifferent opposition of British ministers to the threat from Ostend, 
and to appeal for united action by Britain and the United Provinces 
to suppress the Company and completely prohibit private adventurers 
trading to the Indies.5 It is significant, however, not only that 


1 Broglie, 14 May 1725 (quoted by Dureng, p. 347). 

? Chammorel, 24 December 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 353). 

® Boyer, op. cit. xxix. 408-17; xxx, 88. 

4 The pamphlet is in the Lansdowne Tracts and bears the date and place of publica- 
tion, Rotterdam, 20 June. 

5 Charles Forman, or Charles Forman McMahon as he sometimes called himself, 
left England in 1715 in order to escape the consequences of having deliberately delayed 
instructions to General Wills during the rebellion. He went to France, with his 
wife and two daughters, leaving three sons in Ireland to be taken care of by relations, 
and made contact immediately with the Jacobite Court from which in 1717 he 
succeeded in obtaining a pension. Still short of cash, however, early in 1718 he 
considered taking up military service in Spain. The projected trip never seems to 
have come off. Early in 1719 Forman is said to have attempted to secure the support 
of John Law, Controller-General of French finances, for a mad-cap plan for a partition 
of the British Isles. In December 1720, with Law now in disgrace, Forman is said to 
have made an unsuccessful attempt to recover his plan. What happened immediately 
afterwards is not clear, but Forman probably left France at once, and found no fixed 
home. In October 1724 he was in Amsterdam where he wrote the Lester to Pulteney. 
In the following year he was living in Rotterdam. The publication of his pamphlet 
provoked Finch, the British envoy at the Hague, to ask for his removal. Whether 
in fact he was moved on I do not know, but Finch was assured that Forman had been 
told to shut up or get out. He died on 28 April 1739. In addition to his Letter to 
Pulteney he was author of the Defence of the Irish and ‘ of several political pieces and 
letters signed Camillus’. (Rev. R. Wodrow, Amalecta . . . 1843, iii. 233; Forman’s 
Letter to Pulteney . . . pp. 2, 39; H. M. C. Stuart Papers, ii (1904), 321; iii (1907), 2; 
iv (1910), 265, 275; vi (1916), 172, 297-8; W. Finch to Tilson, 4 August 1725, W. 
Finch to Townshend, 6 October 1725 (S.P. 84/286); J. Daridan, Jobn Law. Pére de 
inflation (Paris, 1938, pp. 44-8).) There is an obituary notice in A. Boyer, Political 
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he should have considered it necessary to argue that the destruction 
of the Ostend trade was in the British interest, and that this could 
be accomplished without war, but also that he should have given 
as a reason the danger to the Protestant cause involved in allowing 
the transfer of the commerce and riches of the East Indies to a 
Catholic State.1 A large abstract from the pamphlet, together 
with the remonstrances of the Dutch West and East India Companies, 
appeared in the August number of the Political State.2 In the same 
month Starhemberg, the Imperial ambassador at London, reported 
a conversation with an M.P. who complained that in attacking 
British commerce the Emperor was ‘jumping in the eyes of the 
English nation’.* In September the treaty of commerce, with 
the treaty of peace and the alliance of Hanover, was officially 
published. There is no doubt that it aroused considerable indigna- 
tion. Chammorel wrote in September that a nation as dependent 
upon trade as Britain must inevitably wish for the destruction 
of the Ostend Company. Its goods were cheaper than those of 
the English East India Company and, no matter what the pre- 
cautions, would always by virtue of their cheapness find a ready 
market in Britain.’ Certainly the English East India Company 
was beginning to feel the pinch of competition. In October and 
November its sales of tea were considerably affected by the influx 
of smuggled tea from Ostend. The Company looked to the 
Government for advice and assistance. In an assessment of the 
situation made at the end of October, the governor of the Company, 
Harrison, complained that unless action was taken immediately it 
would be impossible to root out the Ostend trade without a great 
deal of trouble. The Company, he argued, already had powers 
under acts of parliament, presumably 5 Geo. I. c. 21 and 9 Geo. 
I. c. 26, to seize in Indian waters all British subjects engaged in 


State, Wii. 457-8. It is stated there that Forman became a secretary to Law, but I 
have been unable to find evidence of it. 1 Mr. Forman’s letter... , p. 39. 

? Boyer, op. cit. xxx. 105-56, 303-8, somes * Syveton, op. cit. p. 120. 

* The Treaties of Vienna, Friendship and Commerce. The Treaty of Hanover, printed 
by S. Buckley, 1725, pp. 65. In parallel columns of Latin and English. 

* Chammorel, 24 September 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 352). 

* L’Hermitage, 30 October and 13 November 1725, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17677 
KKK (7). A complaint of the introduction of contraband tea into Ireland was made 
by the Company in November (Dureng, op. cit. p. 288 n.2). It is not possible, of course, 
to give detailed figures about smuggling, but t was estimated at Ostend that abou 
three-quarters of the merchandise sold by the Company was bought by British and 
Dutch merchants (Laude, op. cit. p. 72, n. 1). The cargo of two of the Company’s 
Oe Saeco ee oe (S.P 
77/72 (Flanders) fos, 229-30). Some interesting, and ccotonally quit graphic deal 
on smuggling from Ostend are provided in the information volunteered by one, 
Saahedl, Ulis Ui-thtin Hentainad aah taal iexaaraubamie romans bes 
some small sinecure. _In three letters of 6, 11, 29 May 1725 he listed some fifteen 
ships so engaged, giving in each case their tonnage, captains, and ports of origin and 
for eight of the ships, sesshehineh cl alechetind ol tanon SaanOQUL. Mctieran to Seanmary 
Tilson, 6, 11, 29 May 1725; S.P. 77/72). 
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trade on their own account or under foreign commissions; it 
now requested either some further authority from the king to 
execute its powers, or the interception of Ostend ships by ‘ His 
Majesty’s ships in our seas’! Harrison was not very hopeful 
of the acceptance of the latter course of action, and with very good 
reason. There was a great deal of difference between interception 
by the Company in Indian waters, and interception by ‘ His 
Majesty’s ships in our seas’; the first could be repudiated by the 
Government or overlooked by the Emperor, and in any case 
would be difficult to establish; the second would be tantamount 
to an act of war and would constitute a challenge which the Emperor 
could not ignore.* At this stage the Government did not wish to 
throw down such a challenge, although it anticipated that matters 
would come to a head with the accession of the Dutch, who would 
insist on joint measures for stopping the Ostend trade. The 
Company, therefore, had to be content with private action, and in 
November and December it ordered its agents in Bengal to refuse 
all help and pilotage to Ostenders and to seize all Englishmen found 
aboard them.‘ It was thought unlikely that the Company would 
go beyond this and commit itself to retaliatory measures in associa- 
tion with the Dutch Companies until parliament had given its 
approval of the treaty of Hanover. To at least one well-informed 
observer, Dr. William Stratford, writing in December, the issue 
was plain—‘ We must lose our trade or engage in a war. Many 
think we shall choose the former.’ ® 

In fact the issue was not seen simply as war or trade. Peace 
seemed threatened from other directions, perhaps more dangerously. 
The possibility of an attempted Jacobite restoration could never 
be discounted at a time of European crisis, but the evidence for 
thinking such an attempt likely at the end of 1725 was slight and 
confused, altogether too meagte to stand up to common inspection.’ 
Outside the circle of ministers there is no evidence that at this 
stage a Jacobite threat was seriously feared.* A religious war 

1* An assessment by E. Harrison 31 October 1725 of the Ostend East India 
Company ’), S.P. 35/58). 

* R. Daniel to C. Delafaye, Brussels, 9 January N.S. 1725/6 (S.P. 77/72). 

* Chance, op. cit. pp. 102-3; Dr. William Stratford, 29 January/9 February 1725 /6. 
H.M.C. Portland MSS. vii (1901), 418. * Dureng, op. cit. p. 347. 

5 Chance, op. cit. pp. 102-3. * H.M.C, Portland MSS. vii. 407. 

7 In 1725 there was nothing more solid to point to than the activities of Wharton 
in Vienna and the movement of Russian ships off the Irish coast. For a description 
of these scares see Chance, op. cit. pp. 132-50. The Emperor and Philip seem to have 
given more thought to the possibility of a Jacobite restoration in 1726 and 1727, but 
even then the undertaking was to follow the actual declaration of war. (‘ Project du 
duc de Wharton pour rétablir le Prétendant’ in Stanhope to Newcastle, 19/30 July 
1726 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,747); Arneth, op. cit. iii. 222-3, 556, . 8). M. J. Carpio, 
Espatia y los ultimos estuardos (Madrid, 1952), pp. 253-5- 

* For opinions of ministers, see Newcastle to H. Walpole, 19/30 November 1725 


(Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,744); Townshend to Newcastle, 4 October 1725 in Coxe, 
op. cit. ii. 480-4. 
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in the north, however, was regarded as a much more serious 
possibility by the British public. The affair at Thorn had aroused 
considerable interest and indignation in Britain, and still over- 
shadowed all other considerations even at the beginning of 1726.1 
Almost every issue of Boyet’s Political State throughout 1725 
contained references to it, and the impression is conveyed that in 
providing such ample information the editor was guided by the 
wishes of his readers: thus, Boyer published the letters and 
representations of the kings of Prussia, Sweden, Denmark and 
Britain, and Catholic and Protestant accounts of the incident 
itself, whilst on one occasion nearly an entire issue was devoted 
to the publication of the treaty of Oliva in order to show the 
specific grounds on which Britain laid claim to the redress of 
Protestant grievances in Poland? In addition, a number of 
pamphlets couched in very violent language, and unmistakably 
Protestant in character, related the incident to earlier oppressions 
in Germany, and called upon Protestants of all denominations to 
forget their differences and unite against the common enemy who 
held in jeopardy the Reformation itself.* In September and October, 
Chammorel and l’Hermitage, the Dutch Resident in London, 
agreed that a war was commonly expected in the spring, in which 
the Emperor, sustained by Spain, would inevitably intervene on 
the side of the king of Poland. At the same time Boyer argued 
that the treaty of Hanover had been made primarily to meet this 
threat and to redress the grievances of the oppressed Protestants 


1 Boyer, op. cit.; xxxi. 1-15. Even fifty years later the bloody executions at 
Thorn were still sufficiently well-remembered to be used during the public debate 
on Catholic emancipation in Ireland as evidence of the indelible malignancy of Catholics ; 
then they were coupled with the burning of Huss. (R. B. McDowell, Irish Public 
opinion 17 50-1800 (1944), Pp. 72). 

® Boyer, op. cit. xxix. 1-36, 41-3, 62-8, 95-6, 218-55; xxx. 85-8, 193-5, 288-93, 374-87, 
08-10, 523-58, 592-4. 

%An Alarm to Protestant Princes and People who are all struck at in the Popish Cruelties 
at Thorn, and other Barbarous Executions abroad, London, printed for Eman Matthews, 
at the Bible in Pater-noster Row. 1725; Remarks on the Speech of the Reverend Father 
the Advocate for the Jesuits of Thorn; delivered before the Assessorial Tribunal of the Great 
Chancellor of Poland: insolently, heathenishly, and ridiculously demanding Sentence against 
the Protestants of the said City. In a letter to Britannicus. By Philopatris. London, 
printed and re-printed in Dublin, by R. Dickson and E. Needham, at the Cheshire- 
Cheese in Crane-Lane 1725; A Faithful and Exact Narrative of the horrid Tragedy Jately 
acted at Thorn, in Polish Prussia: by the Contrivances and Instigation of the Jesuits, London. 
Printed and sold by J. Roberts, in Warwick Lane. 1725. This was reproduced in 
full by Boyer, op. cit. xxix. 1-37; The Source of all the Sufferings the Protestants in Thorn, 
in Great Britain etc. have undergone from Popish Princes, being a Collection of some Principles 
in the Church of Rome, strictly engaging ’em to persecute their Protestant Subjects. With 
some Observations and Advices thereupon. London. Printed for James and John Knapton, 
at the Crown in St. Paul’s Church-yard: and sold by J. Roberts in Warwick Lane, 
1726. The incident was given a good airing by Dutch pamphleteers; Knuttel lists 
12 pamphlets as having appeared on Thorn in 1725 (Knuttel, op. cit. pp. 64-6.) 

*Chammorel, 8 and 15 October 1725 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 353). L’Hermitage, 
5 October 1725 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 17677 KKK (7)). 
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of Poland. This opinion was shared by Dr. Richard Hill, a 
former diplomat of considerable experience.2 To Hill, as to 
Dr. William Stratford, the issue appeared as a simple choice between 
two alternatives; either ‘ with England, France, and the king of 
Prussia in defence of Luther, or with the Emperor, Spaign, the 
Zarina etc in defence of king Augustus’. Both Boyer and Hill 
grossly over simplified the European situation and British policy, 
for to argue as if Britain had been the unyielding champion of 
Protestant rights in Poland and as if the security of the Protestant 
religion was the only thing at stake was very far from the truth. 
It was, however, an impression which the Government was very 
anxious to convey, for it regarded a call to religion as an essential 
element in any appeal to parliament to part with peace and tran- 
quillity.* 

Anxieties about trade and the religious situation in the north 
dominated but did not exhaust political speculation in the last 
months of 1725. Some concern was also aroused by Spanish 
statements in regard to Gibraltar. In July, in the first flush of 
belligerency after the ratifications of the treaties of Vienna, Spain 
had demanded immediate action along the lines set forth in George 
I’s letter to the king of Spain of May 1721, namely a special assembly 
of parliament to consider the immediate restitution of the fortress, 
upon a threat of withdrawing British commercial privileges.5 By 
September she had modified her ardour somewhat and proposed 
that the question be put to parliament upon the return of George I 
to London.® British ministers had no intention of giving up 
Gibraltar or even of putting the question to parliament and, 
Townshend apart, attached little importance to the Spanish threats 
of reprisals.?. Nevertheless the threats could not simply be ignored. 
Parliament had convinced views about the importance of Gibraltar 
and steps, therefore, had to be taken to make sure that it was left 
in no doubt about the king’s determination never to abandon it.® 
Accordingly, in July 1725 men and provisions were sent there, 
not from fear of attack, but because ‘these precautions would 


1 Boyer, op. cit. xxx. 192, $59. 

2 For details see D. B. Horn, British Diplomatic Representatives 1689-1789 (Camden, 
3rd ser.), vol. xlvi, 1932. 

* Dr. [R.] Hill to Sir T. Hanmer, M.P., 30 November 1725. H.M.C. Laing MSS. 
ii, 218-19. 

*R. Walpole to Townshend, 2/13 October 1725 (quoted in Coxe, op. cit. ii. 485-6). 

5 Stanhope to Townshend, 14 July 1725 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,743). 

* Dureng, op. cit. p. 349. . 

7 Chance, op. cit. p. 124. For differences of opinion between British ministers in 
1725 on Spanish threats see Coxe, op. cit. ii. 474-9; King, op. cit. pp. 24-26, and ‘ An 
account of what passed at Sir Robert Walpole’s’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,687, 
fos. 155-60). 

® For the earlier development of these views see S. Conn, Gibraltar in British 
Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1942, pp. 28-72). 
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convince the City of London and all England, that it was never the 
king’s intention to give it up’.! For similar reasons Townshend 
urged in December that the king of Spain should be informed that 
Britain would not yield the fortress on any terms.* Finally, on 
the eve of the parliamentary session, perhaps as a result of a report 
that the duke of Wharton had returned from Vienna with a copy 
of George I’s letter to the king of Spain, which he had received 
from Ripperda and intended to place before the house of lords, 
members of parliament were reminded once more, in an anonymous 
pamphlet, of the commercial and strategic reasons for retaining 
Gibraltar, a bulwark of Great Britain.* 

It seems clear that in January 1726 a majority of opinion, 
although pessimistic about the chances of preserving peace, 
particularly because of the situation in northern Europe, did not 
want to precipitate a war.‘ In February, although opinion was 
still disinclined to war, it seemed that it might be brought to 
accept it as a last resort. This change was attributed to the good 
effects of the king’s speech and the addresses of both houses.® 
The speech from the throne of 31 January which emerged from 
the attentions of Townshend and Walpole was a cautious, just, 
but shrewd appraisal of the motives which had led to the alliance 
of Hanover, combining a statement of the immediate dangers to 
British interests with speculation about the wider implications of 
the treaties of Vienna for the balance of Europe.* It began: 


The distressed condition of some of our protestant brethren abroad, 
and the negotiations and engagements entered into by some foreign 
powers which seem to have laid the foundations of new troubles 
and disturbances in Europe and to threaten my subjects with the 
loss of several of the most advantageous branches of their trade, 
obliged me, without any loss of time, to concert with other powers 
such measures as might give a check to the ambitious views of 
those who are endeavouring to render themselves formidable, 
and put a stop to the farther progress of such dangerous designs; 
for these ends I have entered into a defensive alliance with the most 
Christian king and the king of Prussia, to which several other powers, 
and particularly the States General have been invited to accede: 
and I have not the least reason to doubt of their concurrence. 


The only statement oven to exception perhaps was the reference 


1 Townshend to Newcastle, 6/17 July 1725 (S.P. 43/6). 
* Townshend to Newcastle, 3/14 December 1725 (S.P. 43/8). 
* Newcastle to H. Walpole, 19/30 November 1725 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,744). 
An abstract of Gibraltar, @ Bulwark of Great Britain. In a Letter to a Member of Parliament 
some Considerations of that Place, in respect of our Trade in general, particularly 
with regard to Berbery, Spain, France, etc., appeared in Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 33-57. 
to January 1726 (corr. d’Angl., t. 354); Broderick to Middleton, 10/21 
Febenary 1726 (Coxe, op. cit. ii. 496). 
5 L’Hermitage, 22 February 1726 (Brit. Mus., Add MSS. 17677 KKK (8)). 
* HC.J. xx. 544-5. 
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to the accession of the United Provinces, which concealed the 
fact that serious difficulties, threatening protracted negotiations, 
still stood in the way of an early success.! Yet some such assurance 
was regarded as necessary if parliament was readily to give its 
approval to the Administration’s proposals.? The reference to 
the Pretender, which followed, carefully avoided Townshend’s 
direct accusation that Spain and the Emperor were giving a 
sympathetic hearing to his overtures, and alluded only in general 
terms to the encouragement which the unsettled European situation 
must undoubtedly give to the Jacobites, whose instruments and 
emissaries, it continued, were already engaged in soliciting support 
in ‘ those courts whose measures seem most to favour their purposes ’. 
This reflected Walpole’s determination to avoid provocation as 
well as his feeling for what parliament would accept. The same 
scrupulous attention to parliamentary susceptibilities inspired the 
reference to military requirements. Much was made of the fact 
that the king did not intend to increase the army which would 
have been an unpopular step under any circumstances in the 
eighteenth century, certain to release a flood of cant about the dangers 
to the traditional liberties of the free-born Englishman, but to 
strengthen the navy. The speech concluded with an appeal for 
vigorous support for the measures already taken and proposed, as 
the only effective deterrent to would-be aggressors. Essentially 
the demand was for the establishment of a position of negotiation 
from strength. 

There is little information available on the debates on the 
speech, but from the meagre reports which have survived, it seems 
that only two criticisms were made, both by inveterate opponents 
of the Administration. In the Commons Shippen went through 
his inevitable motions, and this time attacked the Administration 
for having sacrificed British to Hanoverian interests.‘ In the 
circumstances of 1726 this was a curious thesis; the opposite 
could have been argued with much greater force. But such was 
British sensitivity to the accusation of Hanoverian dominance, 


1 The Dutch had refused to be associated with the secret clause of the treaty relating 
to Julich and Berg, demanded British and French participation in a war against the 
pirates of Algiers and Morocco and, as a precaution against precipitancy, insisted on 
the introduction of a clause into the treaty whereby all action against the Ostend 
Company should be determined by common consent of all the contracting parties to 
the alliance (Chance, op. cit. pp. 104-22, 290-3; Goslinga, pp. 95-6). 

2 Chance, op. cit. p. 292. 

3 The intention here was to deprive the Emperor and Spain of the capacity for 
making mischief by denying them access to the treasures of the Spanish galleon and 
flota fleets by means of a naval blockade. As a piece of military strategy it was most 
ill-conceived, for, as Defoe remarked, the sea was a big place. The Spanish fleets 
escaped from the Indies and by-passed the squadron stationed off the coast of Spain 
to reach home safely and intact. 

* Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739, ed. James J. Cartwright (1883), pp. 456-8; Dureng, 
op. cit. P. 347-49- 
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and such was the coherence of the case which had been presented 
to parliament that the main attack on the Administration’s negotia- 
tions was subsequently conducted along these lines. In the Lords, 
Bathurst took exception even to the reasonable assessment of the 
activities of the Pretender made in the king’s speech, dubbing it 
as a deliberate attempt to inflame opinion.! The ‘ bugbear of the 
Pretender’ was to become a familiar theme with the Opposition 
as it assumed greater significance in the arguments of the Administra- 
tion. On the whole, however, there was general agreement in 
parliament that the measures of the Administration deserved 
support, so that it was rumoured in London that William Pulteney, 
who had gone into opposition in April 1725, had come to an arrange- 
ment with Walpole.? Both houses carried unanimous addresses 
which answered all the points made in the king’s speech and pledged 
the utmost support.® 

The major discussion, however, of the Administration’s foreign 
policy awaited more detailed information. On 10 February O.S., 
both houses were presented with copies of the treaty of Hanover, 
excluding the secret article relating to Julich and Berg, and of the 
treaties of peace and commerce concluded at Vienna in April 
and May 1725.4 The latter were laid before the Commons in 
answer to an address originating with the Opposition which had 
seemed to portend some resolution about commerce. A week’s 
delay was allowed in order that members might become thoroughly 
familiar with the contents of the treaties, copies of which were 
made available to each of them in Latin and English. The debates 
began in both houses on 17 February O.S., and were well attended. 
In the Commons in a large house of about 420, the Administration’s 
case was opened in a set speech which lasted over an hour and a 
half by Horace Walpole, who had been recalled from his embassy 
at Paris in order to present it.? The practice, thus adopted in 1726, 
of giving the responsibility for the exposition of foreign affairs to 
one who had been intimately connected with its every development, 


1 Wentworth Papers, pp. 456-8. Another speech in the same vein was made by 
Lord Falmouth. It is uncertain whether Chance is referring to this or later debates 
when he declares that many of the speeches are contained in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
33033. In either event, however, the statement is inaccurate, for the volume in 
question contains accounts of the proceedings of both Houses only. 

* Wentworth Papers, pp. 456-8. 

® H.C. J. xx. 548; HL. J. xxii. 576. 

* H.C.J. xx. 567; H.L.J. xxii. 90; 10 February O.S. 1726, House of Lords MSS. 
Documents in this depository are arranged according to the date of presentation. 
Ihave to thank Mr. Bond of the Manuscript Room of the House of Lords for permission 
to use them. 

* L’Hermitage, 12 February 1726 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17677 KKK (8)). 

* L’Hermitage, 22 February 1726 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17677 KKK (8)). The 
treaties appeared in the February edition of Boyer. (Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 112-52). 


* Boyer, op. cit. xxxi, 196-207; W. Coxe, Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 2v. 
(1820), i. 198-201. 
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is a clear indication of the importance which the Government 
attached to the presentation of a well-informed argument to 
parliament, for the withdrawal of Horace Walpole from Paris was 
a serious inconvenience from a diplomatic point of view; such a 
move, however, was more or less a political necessity, for with 
Townshend and Newcastle in the Lords, and in view of Robert 
Walpole’s self-confessed aversion to speaking on European affairs, 
the Government lacked a recognized spokesman on foreign affairs 
in the Commons.' Horace Walpole prefaced his speech in 1726 
with a characteristically long-winded account of the progress of 
events in Europe since 1713. Whe he came at last to examine 
the significance of the treaties of Vienna he contributed little that 
was new to the argument. He underlined the commercial danger 
and the importance of Protestant solidarity, noticed the Thorn 
affair and in somewhat disingenuous terms applauded the pressure 
which Britain had brought to bear on the king of Poland, and 
referred optimistically to the resolution of the States of Holland 
to accede to the alliance of Hanover, without mentioning the 
conditions of accession upon which they still insisted. The only 
new point which he raised was that which the Administration had 
most at heart, namely the supposition that the treaties of Vienna 
were to be cemented by the marriage of Maria Theresa and Don 
Carlos. The alliance of Hanover, he insisted finally, was a purely 
defensive arrangement intended to preserve for its members posses- 
sion of their existing territories and rights in the face of these threats. 
In the debate that followed the main argument did not pursue 
any of the points which Walpole had raised. At first sight it 
seems surprising that the Opposition ignored the opportunity 
of testing the validity of Walpole’s speculation about a secret 
marriage alliance. The fact that they did not challenge him on the 
marriage alliance was due principally to the cautious way in which 
he had referred to it, as a possibility which might reasonably be 
inferred from the concessions made by Spain, and to the care which 
he had taken to place greater emphasis on more immediate dangers 
which were not disputed at this stage. It was only in 1727, when 
the Administration declared the alliance to be a fact and opened 
its mind on the dangers which might follow from it, that the 
Opposition awakened to the opportunity there provided of 
discrediting the whole concept of the alliance of Hanover; for the 
fact turned out to be the confessions of Ripperda, whose extravagances 
were notorious, and made a rather uncertain beginning to an argu- 
ment which involved the acceptance of several other uncertainties. 

1 Horace Walpole was recalled again, for the same reason, in 1727 and 1728. See 


Newcastle to H. Walpole, 1o November 1726 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,748); and 


Newcastle to H. Walpole, 4 January 1727/8 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32,754). For 
Robert Walpole’s views on foreign affairs see a very interesting letter from him to 
Newcastle of ? December 1725 in S.P. Domestic 35/60. 
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The Opposition of 1727 was capable of extracting the maximum 
profit from such an opening; it enjoyed good parliamentary 
leadership in the Commons and by means of the Craftsman exercised 
influence far in excess of that which mere numbers in parliament 
could command; moreover it had a definite objective in the 
destruction of Robert Walpole. The Opposition of 1726, however, 
was a very different thing: although numerically not very different 
from its successor, it was completely disorganized, a number of 
isolated voices in both houses and nothing more, whose attentions 
were concentrated upon the Hanoverian aspect of the alliance 
of Hanover. Shippen and others alleged that the treaty would 
involve the country in a war for the defence of the king’s German 
territories.1 There were several answers to this. The first, made 
by Pelham, secretary-at-war, was that the restraining clause of the 
Act of Settlement had never been intended to deprive the king of 
assistance in the event of an attack on his German territories, but 
had merely made such assistance conditional on the prior consent 
of parliament.? The second, made by Robert Walpole, avoided 
all constitutional niceties; in existing circumstances, he argued, 
it was more likely that Hanover would be dragged into a war in 
defence of British interests, for opposition to the Ostend Company 
involved the possibility at least of reprisals upon the king’s German 
territories. George I himself seems to have suffered some 
apprehension on this score.4 The debate thus anticipated the 
later and larger controversy between Lord Chesterfield and Horace 
Walpole. In the Lords the debate followed much the same 
course, except that the commercial issue achieved greater prominence. 
The Opposition, perhaps persuaded by private affirmations of 
good faith from the Spanish ambassador, denied that Spain intended 
to harm British commerce.* Newcastle successfully countered 
this attack by quoting from a recent letter of Stanhope’s reporting 
a conversation with Ripperda in which the latter had reported the 
existence of a secret treaty engaging Spain to give full support 


1 Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 204; Chammorel, 4 March 1726, Corr. d’Angl., t. 354. 

2 Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 204. 

* Chammorel, 4 March 1726, Corr. d’Angl., t. 354; R. Marini, La politica sabauda 
alla corte Inglese dopo il trattato d’Hamover 1725-1730 nella relazione dell ambasciatore 
piemontese a Londra (Chambéry, 1918), p. 28. 

* Marini, op. cit. p. 25; A.W. Ward, Great Britain and Hanover (Oxford, 1899), p. 127. 

*In The Case of the Hanover Forces in the Pay of Great Britain, impartially and truly 
examined; with some seasonable Reflections on the present Conjuncture of Affairs. London. 
Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe in Pater Noster Row. 1743 and The Interest of Great 
Britain steadily pursued. In Answer to a Pamphlet entitled, the Case of the Hanover Forces 
eée., patti. London. Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane—1743. 

* For reports of the debate, see Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 209-12; L’Hermitage, 1 March 
1726 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17677 KKK (8)); H.M.C. Portland vii. 424. For Spanish 
connections with the Opposition, see Syveton, op. cif. p. 177. Pulteney was also in 
Cake ee Memoirs, etc. of Sir Robert Walpole 
ii. 492 
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to the Ostend Company, and the Emperor to give military support 
in operations against Gibraltar. When motions to lay addresses of 
thanks before the king, expressing support for the Administration’s 
measures, were put, they were carried by large majorities in both 
houses. The addresses, drawn up in almost identical terms in 
both houses, gave the Administration all that it desired in the way 
of parliamentary support; they expressed gratitude for the alliance 
of Hanover, pledged the support of parliament against any attacks 
made on the king’s Hanoverian dominions as a result of the alliance, 
and strongly condemned the treaty of commerce.* 

The Ostend trade, coupled now with the potentially more 
explosive issue of Spanish depredations, had thus been acknowledged 
as a national concern.* The discussion of the question had moved 
away from the academic problem of the legality of the Ostend 
trade under the treaty of Munster to a consideration of the practical 
measures which could be taken against it. In March or April a 
pamphlet had appeared, entitled The importance of the Ostend company 
considered, which suggested that the British and Dutch East India 
Companies concert policy to destroy Ostend ships wherever they 
were met.‘ It is significant, however, that it was still considered 
necessary to devote considerable space to arguing the common 
interest of Britain and the United Provinces in destroying ‘ this 
cockatrice whilst young’, and even to arguing that the trade of 
both countries was reciprocally advantageous. Apparently, it was 
still felt by some that the Ostend Company was a Dutch rather 
than a British concern. In December 1728 indeed when the 
problem facing the Administration was that of explaining its 
inability to overcome a condition of ‘ broken peace and undeclared 
war’, a Government-inspired writer argued that this had always 
been the case and that the grand quarrel had always been between 
Britain and Spain. Undoubtedly, this was a piece of special 
pleading, but as applied to the period from 1727 onwards it had 
some validity, for the Ostend question then tended to become 
overshadowed by the rapid deterioration in Anglo-Spanish 
relations resulting from the seige of Gibraltar and the West Indian 
blockade. Even in 1726 it is doubtful whether British opposition 
to the Ostend Company was as widespread, violent, and spontaneous 
as has been suggested. The February debates, according to 


1 In the Commons by 285 votes against 107 (H.C.J. xx. 582); in the Lords by 94 
votes against 15 (Boyer, op. cif. xxxi. 212). 

* H.C.J. xx. 582; H.L.J. xxi. 597-8. 

* Boyer published in March 1726 an abstract of a pamphlet, addressed to M.P.s, 
giving a detailed account of forty-seven ships alleged to have been taken or plundered 
by Spanish guarda costas since 1712 (Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 229-58). 

‘ This is in the Lansdowne Tracts. An abstract appeared in Boyer, op. cit. xxxi. 
355-77. A French translation appeared at the Hague. 

5 London Journal, Saturday, 21 December O.S. 1728 (Burney collection). 
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Dr. Stratford, had convinced ‘ men of all sides that these things 
must end in a war’, but the prospect was reluctantly admitted 
rather than gladly accepted.1 Opinion was still susceptible to 
quick and considerable fluctuations, and in April 1726 the French 
Resident reported that conversations led him to believe that many 
people thought a rupture could still be avoided, provided that 
the Emperor could be given a means of making an honourable 
retreat.2, The Administration, too, acted on the assumption that 
there was no enthusiasm for war. ‘Townshend remained convinced 
that a little firmness and vigour would defeat the Emperor’s bluff, 
and favoured a naval blockade of Ostend, yet dared not attempt 
it because of the risks of being involved in a war without the 
Dutch.* Even after their accession to the alliance of Hanover it 
was deemed necessary to advise the East India Company to make 
a direct and well detailed appeal for royal authority to make reprisals 
on Ostenders; ‘ thus will the load be taken off of the king himself ’.* 
By this time, however, such considerations were both too late 
and too early, for Britain had committed herself, under Fleury’s 
persuasions, to attempt a negotiated settlement. 

The Administration’s position had not been an easy one. It 
had detected a number of dangers in the treaties of Vienna, some 
immediate, some distant but potentially of much greater significance. 
Since parliament was liable to respond more readily to clear and 
present dangers these had been given prominence: one of them 
had been the Ostend trade, whose denunciation would make 
possible the accession of the United Provinces to the alliance of 
Hanover, a step which the Administration much desired, not so 
much because of the positive addition of strength which this 
would bring, as because of the guarantee which it would give 
against the possibility of the Dutch making commercia! profit 
out of neutrality; parliament had responded in the mannezx intended. 
There was no question, however, of the nation having been roused 
to a fever pitch of militancy. By dint of careful management it 
had been brought to accept the idea of war, but only as a last 
resort, and even then under conditions which in practice could 
never be satisfied. 


G. C. Gress 


2 H.M.C. Portland, vii. 424: letters of Dr. William Stratford, 19 February O.S. 1726. 
* Chammorel, 15 April 1726 (Corr. d’Angl., t. 355). 

* Townshend to Finch, 18 March 1725/6, 29 March 1726 (S.P. 84/289). 

* Chance, op. cit. p. 381. 
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Peel and the Peelites, 1846-1850 


HE life of Sir Robert Peel reached its grand climax with the 

final repeal of the corn laws in June 1846 on the very eve of his 
Government’s defeat and resignation. His official career had come 
to an end and only four years of life remained to him; the party 
that he had once led from disastrous defeat to victory now lay 
shattered by his act. Yet throughout these years from 1846 to 
1850 he dominated parliament in a unique fashion for a man holding 
no official position and leading no recognized party. The future 
of both the major political parties and of his own followers, the 
so-called Peelites, depended in large measure on the course he 
chose to take. Indeed it may be said that during these years, 
and even from the grave after his death, he kept the party system 
in a state of suspended animation. In this paper I propose to 
examine Peel’s course during these twilight years of his life and in 
particular his relations with his former followers in what may be 
called the first chapter in the Odyssey of the Peelites.' 

Nominally the Peelites were those Conservatives, 112 in the 
house of commons, who supported the repeal of the corn laws 
and went with Peel into opposition in 1846. Their strength and 
their significance, of course, lay in their quality rather than in 
their numbers. Of the fifteen members of Peel’s last Cabinet 
(including Lord Lincoln who left it in February 1846 to become 
Irish Secretary), Lord Ellenborough was the only one ever again 
to take office in a Conservative Administration; he did not do so 
until 1858 after he had been passed over by Lord Aberdeen at the 
time of the Coalition Goverment. Six others took no further 
political office: Wellington, Lyndhurst, Haddington, Ripon, 
Granville Somerset and Buccleuch, and with some qualification 
it may be said that they took relatively little part in political life 
after 1846. The remaining eight members fall into two distinct 
groups, a generation apart in age: Peel, Aberdeen, Goulburn and 
Graham in their middle fifties or early sixties; Dalhousie, Lincoln, 


Herbert and Gladstone all in their middle thirties. To this younger 
1 The story has been succinctly sketched by Professor Norman Gash in the last 
few pages of his paper ‘ Peel and the Party System, 1830-50’, Trams. R. Hist. Soe., 
sth ser., i. 47. The present paper was read in a slightly different form at the sixth 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians held in London, July 1957. 
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group we may add Sir John Young, Peel’s chief whip, Lord Canning, 
ex-under-secretary for foreign affairs, and Edward Cardwell, an 
ex-secretary of the treasury on very intimate terms with Peel in 
his last years. Of these seven younger Peelites, all destined to 
hold high office again at home or overseas, it is interesting to note 
that they were all born in the seven years 1807 to 1813 and all of 
them were Oxford men, five indeed attending Christ Church.! Thus 
most of them knew each other before entering parliament and in 
some cases had already formed close friendships. Of the other 
official men outside the Cabinet Lord St. Germans remained an 
active Peelite, holding office under Aberdeen, while two of the 
legal men, Thesiger and Fitzroy Kelly, later joined a Derby 
Government. Beyond this inner core there was an uncertain 
rank and file, which dwindled rapidly after Peel’s death. Of 
this remnant Gladstone later wrote: 
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. . . though they were some five and twenty or thirty gentlemen 
there was scarcely one among them who was not, for one reason or 
another, much above par as a member of Parliament. The direct 
influence of personal character, the derivative influence of great and 
important constituencies, long Parliamentary experience, high 
literary accomplishment, the weight that attaches to birth and 
connection: all these were to be found among that small band of 
independent gentlemen in a degree far exceeding the proportion 
due to their numbers, 

and, he added with satisfaction, there was not a ‘dandy’ or a 

*‘coxcomb ’ among them.? 

These were men in whose loyalty Peel might well have taken 
pride, but his strongest feeling seemed to be one of chagrin and 
resentment against the hostile majority of the Conservative party 
who rebelled against him. When release finally came in the 
summer of 1846 the reaction was great and one can detect from 
his correspondence with close friends how glad he was to get 
away from the burden of office and the responsibility of party 
leadership, and to enjoy the domestic pleasures of Drayton. 

Gladstone, in the unpublished paper already quoted, was 
critical of Peel for his initial over-confidence and for his later 


* Canning, Dalhousie, Gladstone, Lincoln and Young; all of these except Dalhousie 
went to Eton. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44745, fo. 209 of an unpublished paper entitled ‘ Party as it 
was and as it is’, fos. 173-222, written in 1855. This strange piece of some 20,000 words 
in Gladstone’s handwriting was written in the third person with numerous 


careful corrections and additions which suggested that he intended to publish it, but 
he never did so, although he made some limited use of it in an article he wrote for the 
Quarterly Review in the following year entitled ‘ The Declining Efficiency of Parliament ’. 
With strict injunctions as to secrecy Gladstone sent the manuscript to young Arthur 
Gordon who asked permission to read it to his father, an operation which Gladstone 
considered ‘ would bore both you and him to death’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44319, 
fos. 105-6, Gladstone to Gordon, 17 and 18 April 1855). 
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defeatism. ‘And when’, he wrote, ‘in the midst of the struggle 
he [Peel] came to feel its real intensity he seems in his own mind 
to have substituted indifference about the destruction of the party 
which was so eminently HIS, for previous excess of confidence 
in its being preserved’. He admitted that there had been great 
provocation, but, he asked, had Peel not also given it ? ‘ Had he 
not, when he announced in February his change of opinion . . . 
shown too much of the front of Pride ?”! 

“It might have been in his power to make some provision for 
the holding together, or for the reconstruction, of that great Party 
which he has reared . . .’, Gladstone argued. ‘ But although that 
party was the great work of so many years of his matured life, 
his thoughts seem simply to be “ it has fallen; there let it be”. A 
greater idea still had overshadowed it, the idea of his Country, 
now become the Stewardess of the inheritance of his fame.’* He 
goes on to criticize Peel’s decision to stay in the house of commons 
when he was resolved never to return to office, observing rather 
ponderously that ‘Prime Ministers unattached are dangerous: as 
great rafts would be dangerous floating unmoored in a harbour’. 
* The position of Sir Robert Peel for the last four years of his life ’, 
Gladstone harshly concluded, ‘ was a thoroughly false position ’.* 

Of his older colleagues Goulburn appears to have been the 
first to concern himself about Peel’s future, if we except a maladroit 
effort at reunion on the part of Lord Lyndhurst in August 1846. 
In mid-December Goulburn told Aberdeen that those of their 
‘ official men’ then in London (in particular Lincoln, Cardwell, 
Young, Bonham and himself) had been discussing what steps 
should be taken to meet the great activity going on in the Protec- 
tionist camp. He continued: 


If we take no measures for collecting our friends I think it certain 
that left together without a leader and especially if it be announced 
that Peel will not lead them the greater part will probably attach 
themselves to Stanley who was always popular with them. . . . I feel 
every day more and more convinced that whatever Peel’s feelings 
may be as to resuming office he will ultimately be driven to it by 
the force of circumstances. ... The call for his return to office must 
be spontaneous (and it will be so) and must arise from the wants 
of the country and not from his direct or indirect action. 


It was finally decided that ‘ the least objectionable course to pursue 
was that Young should write the usual letter of summons’ to 
those whom they considered their friends, and on the day on which 
the meeting of parliament was announced he sent out 240 such 
circulars.* 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44745, fos. 184-5. ® Ibid. fo. 186. * Ibid. fo. 190. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 43196, fos. 243-5, Goulburn to Aberdeen, 12 December 
1846. 
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Meanwhile Goulburn wrote a very carefully prepared letter 


to Peel, strongly urging him to give them a lead. 


My own view [he continued] is that the position which we ought 
to take would be one of observation rather than of party opposition 
to the Government, showing ourselves constantly alive to the real 
interests of the Country, neither refusing to support the Government 
in opposing the mad projects of the Protectionists nor on the other 
hand withdrawing the hand of fellowship from those of the Pro- 
tectionists party who . . . are prepared to abandon their extravagant 


notions and to unite for the restoration of the public peace and 
welfare.! 


Such appeals were to no avail, for Peel had made up his mind. 


After the treatment that he had suffered at the hands of the landed 
aristocracy he would not again endure the fatigue of office. He 
proceeded to express his views frankly and fully: 


. . » 1 would take none other than that which I have twice held, 
and that office I do not think it would be for the public interest that 
I should resume .. . nor will I undertake to reorganize a party in 
opposition to the Government. 

A party of observation as you call it will not succeed. The 
adherents of a party must be stimulated by something more exciting 
than the desire to have a compact body throwing its weight into the 
scale in favour of national interests. Competition for power and 
the determination to take every legitimate advantage of your 
opponents in possession of it—are the indestructable cement of a 
compact growing party. 

As I am not prepared to enter into that combination—as from 
feeling which I cannot control [sic] the necessity of resuming power 
would be perfectly odious to me. I am wholly disqualified for the 
reorganization of a party. 

I cannot therefore authorize Young to make use of my name in 
requesting attendance at the meeting of Parliament. I make not the 
slightest objection of a personal nature to the use of any other name. 

I should think however that in the present state of parties the 
issue of any summons for attendance, whether with or without 
a name, could be a matter of no small difficulty. 

Is the summons to be limited to the 112 or 114 Conservative 
members who supported the policy of the late Government ? 
Would not such an invitation be both invidious and unwise ?. . . 
I could name persons who did not vote with the late Government 
on the Corn Bill of last Session, but whom (if I were to issue a 
request for attendance) I should feel great difficulty in omitting 
from the Summons. . . . And yet if the definite Rule, (the limitation 
of the Summons to the 112) be not adhered to, who could undertake 


in the present state of Parties, to determine on the extent to which 
it should be relaxed ?.. .? 


Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40445, fos. 386-7, Goulburn to Peel, 19 December 1846. 


* Surrey Record Office, Goulburn Papers, 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 20 December 
1846. 
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This was not very helpful. Indeed, if Gladstone’s strictures 
reflect any general opinion it may be concluded that Peel’s younger 
followers found his attitude most annoying, since his arguments 
were by no means conclusive. What great enterprise, they might 
have asked, had ever been undertaken without difficulties to 
overcome ? Goulburn himself accepted the decision with mis- 
givings. ‘You will find it equally difficult if you express any 
opinion on public matters in Parliament’, he warned Peel, ‘to 
avoid being a leader of those whom we may keep together however 
much you may be determined never to resume office or never 
again to guide a party’. And what of these followers ? ‘What 
are we to do’, he added plaintively, ‘ who cannot approve of the 
acts of the Government on the one hand nor of the acts and 
opinions of Lord G. Bentinck or D’Israeli on the other ?” ? 

Not long afterwards Lincoln gave Peel a frank account of what 
had been done, reporting that ninety answers had been received 
by 1 January, ‘all of them in a friendly tone and many of them 
very cordial’, ‘I hope you will not think the course we have 
taken either wrong in itself or disagreeable to you’, he added 
disingenuously. ‘I am sure it will have made Lord G. Bentinck’s 
game a more difficult one.’ * 

Graham alone agreed with Peel, to whom he wrote upon first 
hearing of the circular proposal: 


I ventured to suggest to both of them [Lincoln and Goulburn} 
that inasmuch as it was avowedly your intention not to issue any 
such invitation on your own behalf a Note from Young, who had 
been your Secretary to the Treasury and the accustomed channel 
of Communication to your Friends, was open to misconstruction; 
that it was an indirect and equivical proceeding; that unexplained, 
it would be misinterpreted; that explained it would do more harm 
than good. I added that you intended to be present on the first day of 
the Session; and that the knowledge of the intention, which would 
soon circulate among your Friends, was ample notice to them, that 
they ought to be in their places. . . .* 


The issue of Young’s circular was the only overt act of organiz- 
ation among the Peelites, while Peel lived, of which I know. 
Sometimes, of course, Peel’s former colleagues met informally 
with him to discuss what approach they should take to particular 
issues as they arose. There was, however, one occasion in December 
1847 when Peel did show signs of relenting in his resolution 
against party organization. Gladstone recorded the incident 
in a private memorandum from which the following extract is 
taken: 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40445, fos. 388-90, Goulburn to Peel, 24 December 1846. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40481, fos. 392-7, Lincoln to Peel, 1 January 1847. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 188-91, Graham to Peel, 15 December 1846. 
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On Monday Young told me Sir R. Peel had observed to him 
on the preceding Saturday that he thought it necessary there should 
be some attempt at organizing the scattered individuals who had 
either belonged to the late Govt or had adhered to their policy to 
the last. He and Lincoln came to dine at my house the next day 
for the purpose of talking over this suggestion. . . .! 


They did so at length and it was agreed that Young should report 
the substance of their conversations to Peel, but nothing came of it. 
Peel discussed the matter with Graham and there apparently it was 
dropped. ‘It is singular’, Gladstone commented, ‘ that Peel should 
have started such a subject without knowing his own mind upon it ’.* 
Even though the paraphernalia of party organization might be 
eschewed, there remained the question of seating arrangements 
in the house of commons, always a matter of significance in time 
of party flux. Here Peel could not avoid showing his hand. 
When the House reassembled in the summer of 1846 after the 
formation of the Russell Government he resumed his old place 
on the front Opposition bench. Where else could the outgoing 
ptime minister sit ? But the party position in the house of 
commons at this juncture was quite extraordinary. The final 
great achievement of the Peel Ministry had been the result of a 
tacit alliance between Peel and Russell, and the defence of that 
achievement in the years to come would require the continuance 
of that alliance. Yet Peel had been overthrown by joint action 
between the protectionists and the whigs, and for some time many 
Peelites suspected a secret understanding between the ‘two noble 
lords’ (John and George). Some substance was given to this 
suspicion by Bentinck’s decision to remain on the Government 
benches when the Administration changed, with the ironical 
result that the Liberal tail, Radicals, and Repealers, had to join the 
Peelites on the Opposition benches. This was an anomalous 
situation, and at the beginning of the session of 1847, after dis- 
cussion between Bentinck and the Treasury Bench, the protectionists 
crossed to the Opposition benches which they shared with the 
Free Trade Conservatives for the next five years. Young described 
the result in a letter to Peel who was temporarily absent from the 
House: ‘ The Country Party’, he wrote, ‘ takes from the gangway 
up to the red box, and we have hitherto occupied the remainder 
of the places along the table up to the Speaker’s chair’. Lincoln 
added more detail: 
The Protectionist leaders have attempted no further encroach- 
ments, neither Lord G. Bentink nor Mr. D’Israeli having come 


} Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44777, fos. 271-2, W.E.G. Memorandum 65, Session 
1847-8. ® Ibid. fo. 274. 

* B. Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck (London, 1905 edn.), p. 241. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40598, fos. 62-7, Young to Peel, 28 January 1847. 
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above the red box though they are generally flanked on that wing 
by Mr. Bankes and Mr. Christopher or both. We have continued 
to occupy the places we took the first night, and the buffers of the 
two parties have been the not very thickly wadded forms of Mr. 
Goulburn and Mr. Bankes. Young, Cardwell, and G. Hope have 
however occasionally thrown out pickets into the enemy’s camp 
and upon the whole I think our left wing is generally better defended 
than it was on Tuesday. Graham continues to sit under the post . . . 
and upon the whole tho there is an obvious absurdity in it I should 
be sorry to see him sow change it. He evidently had made up his 
mind to go there from the first and he is much too long headed not 
to have had a reason for the decision. I confess however I should 
be very sorry to see you anywhere but on the front bench and I do 
not think that you will find your seat there at all inconvenient— 
you can always have 3 or 4 friends to your left and the benches 
immediately behind are never occupied by the hostile forces.* 

Gladstone took a much different view from that of his friend 
Lincoln of Peel’s occupancy of this place on the front bench. 
‘ This was a mistake’, he wrote; ‘. . . no man should under any 
circumstances hold that seat to which he clung, while intending 
to give to the administration . . . systematic support ’.* 

With two exceptions, it may be noted, Peelites and protectionists 
continued to rub shoulders at the Carlton Club. According to 
Cardwell some amusement was occasioned there by the fact that 
the only two members who saw fit to withdraw their names as a 
result of the events of 1846 were Sir James Graham and Colonel 
Sibthorpe.* 

Peel did make one tacit gesture of leadership on the occasion 
of the general election of 1847. He took the opportunity of 
defending the whole course of his Administration in an electoral 
address that had far more than local significance. He apologized 
for nothing, but on one issue his plain speaking was a matter of 
embarrassment in some quarters. ‘Maynooth’, Bonham told 
him, ‘has certainly destroyed several of our friends. Free trade 
hardly any.’> Peel was not unaware of this in sending Goulburn 
a copy of his address. ‘I most earnestly hope’, he wrote, ‘ that 
there is nothing in the expression of my opinion which can be of 
any disservice to you at Cambridge, but I have done all I could do 
to make it distinctly understood that the opinions expressed are 
my own opinions exclusively—and that any other person is at 
full liberty to disclaim participation in them’.* He was however 


1 Brit Mus., Add. MS. 40481, fos. 400-3, Lincoln to Peel, 23 January 1847. 

2 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44745, fo. 190. 

3 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40598, fos. 34-7, Cardwell to Peel, 15 January 1847. 

4 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40599, fos. 26-43, letter from Sir Robert Peel to the electors 
of the borough of Tamworth, 15 July 1847. 

5 Ibid. fos. 121-2, Bonham to Peel, 2 August 1847. 

* Goulburn Papers, 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 15 July 1847. 
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greatly relieved when Goulburn managed to scrape through in 
face of stiff opposition." 

The Peelites were surprisingly successful in the election, 
winning, according to one contemporary report, 117 seats as 
against 336 Liberals and 201 protectionists.* In Graham’s view, 
however, estimates of relative numbers were fallacious. ‘ All the 
ordinary rules of management and of influence’, he wrote to 
Peel, ‘are inapplicable to a House of Commons elected under 
circumstances such as the present . . ..* Peel professed to be 
disinterested. 


‘ Lord Brougham’ [he told Aberdeen] has made a calculation which 
I have not taken the trouble to make, namely the number of Peelites 
as they are called in the new House of Commons. I know not 
whether there are 60 or 6 and rather hope they may be the latter in 
preference to the former or a larger number. This feeling is quite 
consistent with regret for the fate of anyone who, having agreed 
with me, and wishing to remain in Parliament, has lost his seat. 


Nevertheless while renouncing party Peel had no intention of 
abandoning his rdle in parliament. 


Peel’s position is a very extraordinary one [Graham is alleged to 
have told Greville] and he is determined to enjoy it. He has an 
immense fortune, is in full possession of his faculties and vigour, 
has great influence and consideration in Parliament and in the 
country. . . . In this position he will not retire from public life 
to please any man; he does not want to be head of a party, still less 
to return to office, but he will continue to take that part in public 
affairs which he considers best for the public service... . 5 


Whether or not Graham used such candid words, this is not an 
inaccurate description of Peel’s position in 1847. 


If the Peelites had a collective fault it was their superiority- 
complex. In discussing the whig ministers with each other they 
had all the condescension of the professional for the amateur, while 
their contempt for the protectionists was unbounded. Nevertheless 
both the larger parties, conscious of their weakness in numbers 
and in leadership, sought to enlist support from this formidable 
band occupying the middle ground between them. Even before 
Peel’s death the protectionists and the Liberals had each made more 
than half a dozen overtures to his followers. While Bentinck 
remained leader in the Commons reconciliation was unlikely, 
and he, as well as Peel, turned down Lyndhurst’s premature 


1 Goulburn Papers, 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 3 August 1847. 
® The Times, 3 September 1847, quoting the Leeds Mercury. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 226-9, Graham to Peel, 22 August 1847. 


* Brit. Mus., Add MS. 43065, fos. 322-6, Peel to Aberdeen, 19 August 1947. 
® Greville Memoires (1886 edn.), vi. 96. 
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proposals in 1846.1 No sooner had Bentinck tendered his resig- 
nation, however, than the approaches began, the first and second to 
Goulburn in 1848, the third in the same year to Goulburn, Graham, 
Gladstone and Lincoln proposing joint conversations with some 
protectionist spokesmen,’ the fourth to Graham from Lord 
Londonderry (who ‘appeared to speak from authority’) in 
September 1848,‘ repeated in 1849 ° and again in 1850,® and finally 
a separate approach from Sir John Packington to Graham in 1849.’ 
Likewise on several occasions Stanley sought Aberdeen’s co- 
operation in the Lords,’ but none of these tentative moves ever 
came to anything. Goulburn expressed some sympathy with the 
idea of reunion, but thought that the time was premature. Graham 
was obdurate on every occasion. Packington, he wrote to Peel, 
‘admitted the truth of my assertion, that the differences, which 
divided the old Conservative Party, were becoming wider every 
day, and rendered a reunion, even if it were desirable, quite 
impossible ’.'° 

Overtures from the Government were as numerous and more 
significant. Russell’s invitation to Dalhousie, Lincoln and Herbert 
on forming his Ministry in 1846 is well known, and it was done 
after consultation with Peel. ‘I said it would be no offence to 
me’, Peel told Graham, ‘ but I thought the attempt unwise and 
that it would fail’.“ It may be noted that, while all three declined 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40597, fos. 123-7, Bonham to Peel, 22 and 28 August 1846, 
enclosing an extract from the house of lords debates, 22 August 1846. 

® Newberry Library, Chicago, microfilm of the Graham Papers, 12 January 1848. 
This letter is printed in part in C. S. Parker, Life and Letters of Sir James Graham (1907), 
ii. 62, as are a few other of the Peel-Graham letters referred to below. See also 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44745, fo. 194. Of these offers to Goulburn Gladstone wrote: 
* It may be assumed that that excellent person could have had no difficulty on the score 
of opinion. . . . For his Free Trade opinions had been derivative rather than original 
while the general tone and frame of his mind was generally conservative, perhaps 
rather inclined to immobility.’ 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44777, fo. 278, W.E.G. Memorandum 65, ‘ Political 
Situation, 1847-8’ (fos. 271-80). 

* Brit. Mus., Add MS. 40452, fos. 278-83, Graham to Peel, 25 September 1848 
(partly printed in C.S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel, iii (1899), 495-6, as are a few other of 
the letters referred to below). 

5 Ibid. fos. 321-5, 21 January 1849. 

* Graham Papers, Londonderry to Graham, 18 February 1850. 

7 Brit., Mus. Add. MS. 40452, fos. 328-33, Graham to Peel, 10 March 1849. 

® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44088, fos. 75-6, Aberdeen to Gladstone, 30 May 1850. 
See also Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 43072, fos. 143-4, Stanley to Aberdeen, 18 June 1850. 

® Graham Papers, Peel to Graham, 12 January 1848. 

10 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 328-33. 

11 Graham Papers, Peel to Graham, 4 July 1846. See also Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
40461, fos. 477-81, Wellington to Peel, 2 July and Peel to Wellington, 4 July 1846. 
Peel fully approved of Wellington’s acceptance of the post of commander-in-chief 
which was arranged through the good offices of the duke of Bedford and Charles 
Arbuthnot (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40484, fos. 359-60, Arbuthnot to Peel, 7 July 1846). 
* The Duke ’, Peel told Graham, ‘ will make the Command of the Army more thoroughly 
independent of Politics than any other person could make it ’. 
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the offer when it was made, Dalhousie’s refusal was not as brief 
nor as formal as those of the other two. 

Lord John had more success in inducing two Peelites, Graham 
and Lincoln, to join a new council set up at the request of the queen 
to administer the business of the duchy of Lancaster. After some 
hesitation they did so with Peel’s blessing, on the understanding 
that it was the queen’s wish and that the appointments would have 
no political significance. Nevertheless some of their former 
colleagues, notably Goulburn, were highly critical until Peel 
explained the peculiar circumstances that lay behind the offer. 
The previous year, unwilling to offend his chancellor of the duchy 
and further aggravate an already precarious political situation, 
he had been able to resist a similar proposal from the Court, 
but Russell, on taking office, had been less successful. ‘I con- 
sidered Lord John the Protector of Lord Campbell’s feelings . . .’, 
Peel observed drily. ‘Seeing that Lord Campbell should write 
the biography of the Chancellors of the Duchy, the historical 
account of the new Council will be an awkward chapter.’ * 

Meanwhile Russell had not forgotten Dalhousie and in August 
of 1846 he offered him the presidency of the Railway Board. 
Dalhousie again expressed his appreciation, but felt that he could 
not accept ‘unless there is reserved entire freedom of action’, 
a condition which Lord John was not prepared to grant in this 
case.‘ When the governor-generalship of India fell vacant in 
the following year Dalhousie found it easier to accept this much 
more important post and Russell had fewer qualms about granting 
political liberty to a peer who would be too far from the house of 
lords to exercise it effectively.5 Dalhousie had accepted the office 
only after it had been refused by Graham, apparently with Peel’s 
concurrence. Dalhousie also wrote to Peel, not to consult but to 
inform his former leader that he had accepted. 

In making this proposal [he wrote} they left me entire independence 
of political action, and gave me full assurance that my acceptance 
of the office would be clearly understood not to imply any separation 
from the party with which I have acted or any adherence, present or 
prospective, to that of which they are the leaders. Under these 

1 Public Record Office, Russell Papers, P.R.O. 30/22/5, Russell to Dalhousie, 
Lincoln and Herbert, 1 July 1846; Dalhousie to Russell, Lincoln to Russell and 
Herbert to Russell, all 2 July 1846. See Lord Stanmore, Sidney Herbert (1906), i. 68, 
and J. Martineau, Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle (1908), p. 81. 

* P.R.O. 30/22/5, Graham to Russell, ? August and 2 September 1846; Graham 
Papers, Graham to Peel, 31 August and Peel to Grahan:, 2 September 1846. 

* Goulburn Papers 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 17 October 1846. Lord Campbell’s 
own irritation may be judged from a note he addressed to Russell when the arrange- 
ments had been completed in which he remarked that the formation of the council 
had taken more trouble than that of the Cabinet. P.R.O. 30/22/5, 23 September 1846. 


*P.R.O. 30/22/5, Dalhousie to Russell, 24 August and Russell to Dalhousie, 
28 August 1846. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40559, fos. 105-6, Dalhousie to Peel, 28 July 1847. 
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circumstances I felt that I should not be justified either on public 

of private grounds in declining the appointment; and I have agreed 

to accept it.? 
It was said that later the ministers were not pleased with some 
speeches he made in Edinburgh in which he publicly proclaimed 
* that he adhered to his old party attachments ’.2 To Peel Graham 
remarked: ‘It is strange that the Whigs cannot produce a man of 
their own to send to India’.* Doubtless many whigs thought 
so too.* 

A few months after this Russell invited Lord St. Germans to 
be chief commissioner of the Poor Law, but he declined with 
Peel’s approval.’ ‘ Excellent and truly honourable as he is,’ Peel 
commented to Aberdeen, ‘I do not think he is the material of 
which you could construct a Breakwater between the Executive 
Government and an unpopular Poor Law’.® 

Perhaps Russell rather envied Peel the liberal-minded young 
aristocrats whom he attracted around him as disciples. At any 
rate the combination of rank, zeal and administrative efficiency 
which they were reputed to possess made them most eligible in 
his eyes for a variety of high offices. 

When the Admiralty fell vacant on the death of Lord Auckland 
in January 1849, Ellice urged Russell to seek Peel’s assistance in 
reorganizing his Government by bringing in Graham, Lincoln, 
and Herbert, and sacking Palmerston.’ Russell did take this 
opportunity to approach his former colleague of Reform Bill days, 
Sir James Graham, whose support he valued highly. Graham, 
thinking that Russell had never forgiven him for the break in 
1834, had been suspicious of the first approach in 1846,° but he had 
been impressed by Lord John’s magnanimity in offering India in 
1847." Now he showed unusual indecision before refusing. He 
had a long and frank but amiable conversation with the prime 
minister, ranging over the whole field of public affairs, and obtained 
the latter’s permission to go to Drayton to consult Peel, whom 
he had failed to intercept on his way through London from Windsor. 
Russell had hinted at the possibility of other vacancies if Graham 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40559, fos. 105-6, Dalhousie to Peel, 28 July 1847. 

* Ibid. fos. 393-8, Cardwell to Peel, 15; November 1847; Brit. Mus., Add. MS 
40602, fo. $1, Arbuthnot to Peel, 1 August 1849. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 224-5, Graham to Peel, 1 August 1847. 

* P.R.O. 30/22/6, Hobhouse to Russell, 14 July 1847: ‘1 wish to observe, that, 
although I think Lord Dalhousie and Lord Elgin are very good men, and would fill 
the post in question very fairly, yet I see no necessity for going beyond our own 
political friends for a Governor General of India’. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40480, fos. 552-5, St. Germans to Peel, 2 October and Peel 
to St. Germans, 3 October 1847. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 43065, fos. 333-8, Pee! to Aberdeen, 7 October 1847. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40455, fos. 462-3, Aberdeen to Peel, 9 January 1849. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 153-6, Graham to Peel, 31 August 1846. 

* Parker, Grabam, ii. 37-9. 
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accepted, and indicated that room might be made for Lord St. 
Germans as commissioner for woods and forests with a seat in the 
Cabinet. In the end, however, Graham decided to decline without 
consulting Peel. 

Although the overture came to nothing, it narrowed the gap 
between Russell and Graham and in this way perhaps helped to 
bring the coalition of 1852 a step closer. Whether it brought 
the Peelites as a whole closer to the whigs, as Russell’s biographer 
suggests, is more doubtful. Aberdeen? and Lincoln* both 
expressed surprise at Graham’s ‘ initial hesitation’ and satisfaction 
that Peel was not implicated. ‘I am almost more astonished at 
his not at once seeing the impropriety of his consulting you upon 
the subject ’, the latter wrote to Peel. In 1852 Newcastle was to be 
more moderate in his approach to the idea of coalition. 
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Formal coalition between Liberals and Peelites only came thirty 
months after Peel’s death, but throughout the years 1847-50, 
as Professor Gash has noted, the whig ministers were in frequent 
touch with him (and with some of his former colleagues), none 
more so than Sir Charles Wood, the chancellor of the exchequer.* 
If Wood was not a particularly successful chancellor, it was not for 
want of application. His views on public finance were similar 
to those of the Peelites, whose field it was par excellence. Wood 
seems to have recognized this and to have been aware of the 
deficiency of his own colleagues in that respect. His deferential 
attitude towards Peel is in marked contrast with the rather peremp- 
tory tone he took with Russell. Indeed, in a letter to Peel Young 
once reported Wood as saying to him that ‘Lord John Russell 
knows nothing of trade or finance, and Labouchere nothing of 
any practical business ”.® 

The chancellor of the exchequer often sent Peel the latest 
official papers on banking, trade and public finance, usually with 
a short covering note expressing the warmth of his regard for 
the elder statesmen. They also met on occasion to discuss financial 
problems. A few examples of this intercourse may serve to 
illustrate the closeness of the tie. 


1 Graham Papers, Russell to Graham, 10 January and Graham to Russell 12 January 
1849; Brit. Mus., Add: MS. 40452, fos. 305-20, Graham to Peel, 12, 12 and 16 
January 1849. Graham urged the appointment of Sir Francis Baring over Russell’s 
objection that he was a member of the so-called ‘ Governing Family ’, yet when Baring 
accepted Graham expressed his surprise to Peel. ‘ A Minister comes into an existing 
ministry ’, he wrote, ‘ responsible for all its mistakes over which he had had no control’ 
(fo. 315). 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40455, fos. 466-7, Aberdeen to Peel, 15 January 1849. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40481, fos 454-7, Lincoln to Peel, 27 January 1849 

* Cf. ‘ Peel and the Party System, 1830-1850’, Joc. cit. Cardwell often acted as a 
go-between. 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40598, fos. 38-42, Young to Peel, 16 January 1847. 
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Wood was always concerned to follow a sound banking policy 
and this was the occasion of much of his correspondence with 
Peel. When Peel concurred with Wood’s views on the subject 
of over-citculation in December 1846 the chancellor expressed his 
gratification. ‘I should be very sorry’, he wrote, ‘that in 
my hands you had every reason to think that your measure [the 
Bank Act of 1844] was not fully carried out. I never gave a more 
hearty approval of any measure since I had a seat in Parlt & it 
is quite apart from all political considerations.’ This exchange 
set the tone of the correspondence that followed. 

Early in February 1847 Wood met Peel by appointment after 
church one Sunday to discuss the difficult fiscal situation which 
faced him. After listening to Wood’s proposals Peel said that 
if it was the deliberate intention of the Government to meet a 
deficiency by increased taxation they might depend upon his 
‘inclination to give them cordial support’, but he made it clear 
that he spoke for himself only, ‘for I wished to keep aloof’, he 
wrote, ‘from the fetters of party connection’. He pointed out 
the political implications of the policy to Wood and urged him 
to consider all factors fully before making a decision.* 

When the banking crisis of October 1847 threatened the Act 
of 1844 Wood hastened to consult its author, ‘ in full confidence ’, 
he told Peel, ‘in what Ellice truly calls your constant cordiality 
and kindness for which I have so much reason to thank you’. 
After some exchange of letters Wood called on Peel on the evening 
of 22 October and again on the 23rd, and warned him that it might 
be necessary to suspend the Bank Act temporarily. He did not 
ask Peel to commit himself to his future course of action, but he 
was anxious to discuss the method of doing it and showed Peel a 
letter which he proposed to send to the governor of the Bank 
justifying his action. Peel criticized the form of the letter on the 
grounds that it might prove embarrassing later and that not all the 
arguments were sound. He advised a shorter and simpler state- 
ment, a course that was subsequently adopted. He made it clear 
that he was giving his advice on the grounds of public welfare 
‘ without reference to personal or party considerations ’.* 

Peel sent off a long account of the affair to Goulburn in which 
he wrote: 

I advised him to confer with those who really understood the 
question of currency, whose prepossessions were in favour of the 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40597, fos. 350-3, Wood to Peel, 21 December 1846. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40598, fos. 84-7, Peel’s memorandum of interview with 
Wood, dated, 11 February 1847. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40599, fos. 293-8, Wood to Peel, 11 October 1847. 

* Ibid. fos. 307-15, Peel’s memorandum of conversations with Wood, October 1847. 
This eighteen-page document is an important one in the history of the financial crisis 
of 1847. 
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principles on which the Bank act was founded—and in favour of 
the Bank act itself. He said this was what he had done—that Lord 
John and he had seen Rothschild, Masterman, Glyn and the leading 
men of the City—but that those with whom he conferred in private 
were the very persons I named of deserving of his confidence in 
the matter, Jones Lloyd, W. Cotton, Norman and the Governor 
of the Bank. . . . 

I advised him to postpone acting (if he saw interference to be 
inevitable) to the very last—to take every chance of a favourable 
turn (which might come on very suddenly), to continue his com- 
munications with the parties that he named, and attach great weight 
to their opinions.! 


When the crisis had passed the chancellor thanked Peel warmly 
for his advice and for his subsequent support in the House.” 
Goulburn and Graham, both of whom Peel had kept fully informed 
expressed their doubts. ‘It is quite true’, wrote Graham, ‘ that 
you have no personal or party advantage in the confidential 
communications which are forced on you by Ministers in critical 
Emergencies; but I have my doubts whether the public Good be 
not best promoted by leaving to responsible Advisers of the Crown 
an undivided responsibility, and by exercising in Parliament an 
unfettered judgement upon all their acts ’.* 

Nevertheless Peel continued to favour Wood with his advice 
which was asked for more and more frequently. For instance in 
the following May we find the chancellor sending him the sketch 
of a report on the Bank Act, which he thinks is ‘ pretty nearly in 
conformity with the suggestions you were good enough to make 
this morning ”.4 

In the late summer of 1848 the protectionist Herries threatened 
to bring on a motion attacking the Bank Act at a time when many 
of its defenders were apt to be out of town. A stream of letters 
from Wood, Goulburn and Cardwell followed Peel down to 
Drayton, keeping him informed of the situation as it developed and 
urging him to come up at the crucial moment to help defeat the 
challenge.’ Peel agreed readily and suggested a plan of action 
which Wood accepted. The first call was a false alarm; ‘I am 
sorry that we summoned you for nothing ’, wrote Wood, ‘. . . but 
it is best to be prepared on such occasions’. Finally on 22 August 
the long-heralded motion came off and Peel hastened to London. 
The sequel is briefly told in his subsequent letter to Graham: 


1 Goulburn Papers, 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 28 October 1847. 

* Graham Papers, Wood to Peel, 4 (?) December 1847. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 240-5, Graham to Peel, 16 November 1847; Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 40445, fos. 430-5, Goulburn to Peel, 25 and 30 October 1847. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40600, fos. 239-41, Wood to Peel, 20 May 1848. 

* Ibid. fos. 380-416, Wood to Peel, 11, 14, 15, 19 and 21 August 1847; Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 40445, fos. 441-3, Goulburn to Peel, 14, 18 and 21 August 1848. 
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I have twice been to London since we parted to lend any aid 
which it was [in] my power to lend to the Government to defeat 
a foolish motion of Herries on the Currency question. 

It was concocted by Herries and Monteagle and worthy of their 
joint cunning. 

Monteagle was the single stranger under the Gallery watching 
the proceedings with great interest. 

I did what I could to make his visit an unpalitable one. I was 
rejoiced to find a pretty universal condemnation of Monteagle’s 
nostrum. .. .! 


The repeal of the Navigation Acts was the most important 
issue of consultation in 1849. ‘Nobody but Lord John’, Wood 
assured Peel, ‘ knows that I have seen you or communicate with 
you’.* He was particularly concerned about the passage of the 
legislation through the Lords and kept Peel fully informed of the 
prospects as he counted and recounted the lists of peers likely 
to vote. For instance, one Sunday (6 May ?) he sent Peel such a 
list and then followed it up in the evening with an anxious note: 
* Cardwell’s account’, he wrote, ‘after he had seen you rather 
alarmed me from what he said of your impression and I immediately 
went off to Lord Strafford and I have carefully gone over the list of 
Peers with him. Calculating very carefully the for, against, 
doubtful and absent I do not see how we can fail to win unless he 
has been grossly misinformed.”* A few days later he was still 
more precise, forecasting 178 for and 170 against. These numbers 
included 24 doubtful of whom he listed by name 8 favourable, 
7 against, 5 absent and 4 uncertain.‘ In fact the Government’s 
actual majority on the crucial second reading was 10.5 

During the last year of Peel’s life Wood was writing him more 
frequently than any of his old friends (22 letters, July 1849 to 
May 1850). The tone becomes more familiar and the range of 
topics broader, factory inspectors’ and Poor Law reports, the 
defence of free trade, Ireland, Scottish banks, drainage, pensions 
and the political prospects of the Government. The prime 
minister used him as a channel of communication, as on 19 December 
1849 when he wrote: ‘ John Russell asked me to tell you that he 
had given up all notion of meddling with the franchise this year on 
which you had some conversation with the D.[uke] of B.[edford] ’.” 
His final letter raising problems connected with the Bank of Ireland 
opens with this characteristic sentence: ‘I do not like taking 

1 Graham Papers, Peel to Graham, 24 August 1848. 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40601, fos. 290-2, Wood to Peel, 18 May 1849. 
* Ibid. fos. 284-7, Wood to Peel (6 May 1849 ?); see also fos. 277-83 for the other 


* Ibid. fos. 288-9, 8 May 1849. 

5 BE. Halévy, Victorian Years, 1841-1895 (1951), Pp. 277- 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40601-3. 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40602, fos. 359-64, Wood to Peel, 19 December 1849. 
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[a] step in banking and currency without your knowledge & 
concurrence & therefore trouble you with this letter’. Was there 
ever such a correspondence between gentlemen occupying front 
bench places on opposite sides of the house ? 

Lord Clarendon was another whig leader in close touch with 
Peel at this time. No problem lay heavier on Peel’s mind during 
these last years than that of starving Ireland. It was a subject 
of much correspondence between him and several of his old 
colleagues, but he was slow to come to any conclusion, torn 
between the statesman’s anxiety to do something to alleviate 
the disastrous situation and the political economist’s belief that 
natural laws must be allowed to run their course. This is illustrated 
in a letter to Goulburn in 1846 in which he rehearses the case 
against state intervention only to conclude, ‘ All this is very true 
but what is to be done when the starvation of thousands stares 
you in the face ? Even the philosophers who agree to your 
arguments, will condemn you if you let people perish, and if they 
will condemn what will be the outcry of those who are not philoso- 
phers ?’* Eventually in 1849 he did make proposals which 
involved more Government intervention than Wood liked *—the 
disciple had learned the lesson better than the master—and these 
led to an interview with the lord lieutenant who called on him at 
Whitehall Gardens.‘ The only sequel was an amendment to 
Clarendon’s Encumbered Estates Act of 1848, a sorry attempt to 
solve the hoary problem of Irish land. Henceforth, however, 
Clarendon consulted Peel and Graham constantly on Irish affairs, 
particularly on the thankless project of the university colleges.5 

A more indirect link between Peel and the whigs was provided 
by Russell’s brother, the friendly, rusticated duke of Bedford and 
his odd tory crony and frequent visitor, old Charles Arbuthnot. 
During the last year of Peel’s life both of them wrote from time 
to time reporting the views of Lord John and other whig leaders 
who wrote to the duke or visited him at Woburn.* In particular 
Bedford sought to reassure Peel with respect to the soundness of 
the whigs in the matter of free trade. To prove his point on one 
occasion he enclosed in confidence an extract of a letter from Lord 
John, in which Russell discussed a national policy for the coming 
year, quickly dismissing the idea of a fixed duty on corn as an 
absurdity. He went on: 


? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40603, fos. 257-9, Wood to Peel, 25 May 1850. 

* Goulburn Papers, 11/20, Peel to Goulburn, 14 (November?) 1846. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40601, fo. 139, Wood to Peel, 1849. 
a Ibid. fos. 91-100, Peel’s memorandum of interview with Lord Clarendon, printed 
in Parker, Peel, iii. 513-16. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40601, fo. 129; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40602, fos. 90-6, 
179-84, 208-15 and 255-6; Graham Papers, 28 August 1849 and 25 February 1850. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40602, fos. 38-9, 42-6, 47-9, 51-5, 58-61, and 305-12. 
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But while I am decided against returning to Protection in food 
I am quite averse to giving any continuance to the plans of Hume and 
Cobden. I think them destructive of the Empire—I agree with the 
Duke of Wellington that their authors while on the one hand they 
would disarm the country on the other expose us to war in an 
unprepared state and then blame the Executive for the consequences 
of their improvidence. 

Of course if I am not prepared to favour a return to Protection 
or a Radical policy I must not be surprised if Protectionists and 
Radicals should join in some vote decisive to the fate of the Ministry. 

But I am so convinced that my views are not only right, but 
that they are the views of every able Statesman in Parliament/Lord 
Stanley excepted/that I would rather risk a contest in the position 
in which I at present stand than leave that position either for the 
old fortress of Tory prejudice or the high ground of the Mountain. 

I will conclude then with saying that I do not think that in the 
present state of things we should be justified in bringing forward 
measures of organic change or extensive parliamentary reform. 


There was little here to displease the late Conservative prime 
minister. 


And what of the Peelites during these depressing years ? 
Ambition was no spur to the older leaders such as Aberdeen, 
Goulburn and Graham, who were content to let events take their 
course and to watch the game from the sidelines. Some of the 
younger men who still had a future and consequently more cause 
for frustration were preoccupied to a greater or lesser extent by 
other matters. These were the years in which Gladstone was 
wrestling with the problems of Oak Farm and the Hawarden 
Estate,? poor Lincoln was faced with the tragedy of his wife’s 
desertion of himself and their children,* and Sidney Herbert was 
promoting the emigration of sweated female needle workers—a 
project looked upon askance by most of his Peelite friends as 
offending the laws of political economy.‘ 

Deprived of any normal party organization the Peelites as a 
group lacked cohesion and, when votes were taken, often found 
themselves divided between the two lobbies. An interesting 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40602, fos. 365-9, Bedford to Peel, 22 December 1849, 
enclosing, fo. 370-1, an extract of a letter fom Russell to Bedford, 18 December, 
which the duke took upon himself ‘ the responsibility of asking the Duchess to copy ’. 

2 J. Morley, Life of Gladstone (1903), i. Bk. iii. ch. ii. 

* Their correspondence shows how Lincoln’s friends rallied around him on this 
occasion. Herbert took care of his children while Gladstone set out on that heroic 
but forlorn mission, ‘ which’, Peel wrote in one of his very few letters to Gladstone 
in these years, ‘ with unparalleled kindness and generosity you undertook in the 
hope of mitigating the affliction of a friend and conducing possibly to the salvation 
of a wife and a mother’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44275, fos. 317-20, 26 August 1849). 

* See Stanmore, Herbert, i. 110-20. There is correspondence on the subject in the 
Herbert, Peel and Graham Papers. 
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memorandum among Gladstone’s papers analyses the votes of 
a number of prominent friends of Peel on five particular issues 
in the years 1848 and 1849. For instance, on the question of 
Jewish disabilities Peel, Graham, Lincoln, Herbert, Gladstone, 
Cardwell, Young, St. Germans and Canning were in favour of the 
Liberal measure, while Goulburn, Aberdeen, Wellington, Buccleuch, 
Ellenborough and Lyndhurst were opposed, Peel, Graham, 
Young, St. Germans and Wellington supported the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts without reservation, Lyndhurst and Ellenborough 
opposed it outright, while Aberdeen, Goulburn, Lincoln, Herbert, 
Gladstone, Cardwell and others favoured only a conditional 
acceptance, i.e. on some terms of reciprocity. On the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Canadian Rebellion Losses Bill he names 
ten supporting, including Peel, Graham, Goulburn and Cardwell, 
and ten against, including Aberdeen, Lincoln, Herbert and himself.' 

Gladstone, Goulburn, Cardwell and Clerk had several meetings 
with Peel to discuss their policy towards the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws and, led by Gladstone, they tried to persuade Peel to press 
for ‘ conditional legislation’. Peel, however, was unwilling to 
do anything to embarrass the Government, and only grudgingly 
agreed even to their sounding out the ministers as to their plan. 
Gladstone then saw Labouchere, but to no avail. Peel was anxious 
to see that the Government was not defeated. He told his doubtful 
colleagues that he foresaw a great battle for the re-imposition of 
protective duties and that he would resist this to the utmost and 
defend the Government ‘ when they were engaged in a measure 
for promoting liberty of commerce’. He observed ‘ that whatever 
may be said of the late Govt as adopting Whig measures he certainly 
thought the present one was acting on Conservative principles, 
that they were generally acting in a manner to meet his approval, 
tho’ Lord John seemed to have bid higher than he would have 
done for the support of the Church ’.* 

A vote on agricultural distress in February 1850 again revealed 
the division among the Peelites. On this occasion Sir John Young, 
representing the Irish agricultural constituency of Cavan, felt 
himself compelled to vote with the protectionists. He wrote to 
Peel to explain his action and to point out the significance of the 
division in which thirty-five friends of Peel had voted in the 
minority while twenty-eight, including Peel himself, had helped to 
give the Government a bare majority of seven. He enclosed two 
lists with the names of these sixty-three Peelites whom he described 
as ‘mostly men of considerable influence, good fortune and high 
character’. ‘They will stand by Free Trade . . .’, he wrote. 


PEEL AND THE PEELITES, 1846-1850 July 


* Brit Mus., Add. MS. 44777, fos. 281-2, W.E.G. memorandum 66, 1848-9. 


* Ibid. fos. 283-4 and 286-93, Gladstone memoranda 67 and 69, dated 15 and 
28 March 1849. 
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* But they have no sympathies with and no confidence in the present 
Government. .. . These two lists, about half as many more 
absent, and nearly an equal number favourably inclined but 
generally voting with the Protectionists—say about 160—would rally 
around you personally, or any organization distinctly formed under 
your auspices and guided by your advice... .’' This was Young’s 
last effort to persuade Peel to resume his rdle as a party leader, but 
to no avail. 


It is clear that of the leading Peelites Gladstone was the most 
restive and dissatisfied during these years. In his unpublished 
paper on the party politics of the period, written five years after 
Peel’s death, he sets forth his views frankly and fully. An examina- 
tion of it will throw some further light on the Peelite story of the 
years 1846 to 1850. 

Surveying the parliamentary history of these years, Gladstone 
found that with one notable exception Peel always supported the 
Government. ‘... Upon... questions such as that of the admission 
of slave grown sugar, the Canada Rebellion Losses Bill, and the 
Commutation of burdens on Real Property ’, he wrote, ‘ Sir Robert 
Peel always accompanied by a small minority of the Peelites and 
exercising a general influence on the House was able to win a 
majority for the Government. And yet none of these votes were 
votes in accordance with his own personal leanings or disposition.’ * 
Whenever his former colleagues resorted to him for advice his 
answer could always be summed up in one sentence: ‘ get what 
you can in the right sense from the Government: but do not 
convulse the country by letting in the Protectionists ’.* 

The explanation for Peel’s strange conduct Gladstone saw to 
be in this fear, but he argued that it was an unfounded one in 
marked contrast to the ‘ jovial confidence’ of those two staunch 
free traders, Cobden and Bright, who ‘ had none of these qualms ’ 
and no fear of ‘the phantom of a Derby Government’. He 
proceeds: 


. . « The question may fairly be raised whether he would not 
have set as a greater luminary if he had been taken from us in 
1846. . . . The course taken by him both postponed the extinction 
of Protection as a Party creed and symbol; and moreover has even 
to this day been probably the means of preventing Parliament 
from resuming its natural and usual organization in the form of 
two political parties, a Government and an opposition.‘ 


Still more serious, according to Gladstone, was the effect that 
Peel’s course had ‘upon the organization of Party and the state 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40603, fos. 92-7, Young to Peel, 22 February 1850. 
? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 44745, fo. 190. 3 Ibid. * Ibid. fos. 191-2. 
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and working of Parliament’. As in the case of a broken china 
plate, he suggests, ‘so should the fragments of a political party, 
shattered by a crisis, be re-united before a new surface has been 
formed by the constant attrition . . . of public life’. The friends 
of Peel, however, did not feel disposed ‘to enter into a political 
combination without either his participation or his countenance ’, 
and these were not forthcoming. ‘ But it was impossible for them 
alike as a matter of feeling and as a matter of honour to enter upon 
communications which if pursued might end in a formal separation 
between them and Sir Robert Peel.’ 
Gladstone then went on to speculate as to Peel’s motives: 


. Did he mean them to be eternally divorced from their 
old friends and eternally prohibited from making new ? Did he 
contemplate the dying out of party connection altogether and the 
substitution of philosophical for Parliamentary Government ? 
Vould the practical mind of Sir Robert Peel overlook the necessity 
of working the Parliamentary Government of England by means 
of one or other of the great and stable subsisting combinations . . . ? 
Had he in a remote corner of his capacious mind so much yet 
remaining of an idea that he himself might yet be wanted, as to be 
not unwilling that his trusted Staff should be kept in order and at 
hand ? Or did he expect that Protectionism would die out while in 
Opposition and that thus his friends would in the natural progression 
of events again find the Conservative party surrounding them ? ! 


The one occasion on which Peel was reluctantly persuaded to 
turn against the Russell Government was, of course, the famous 
Don Pacifico debate of June 1850. The incident from which it 
sprang was long drawn out and in its early stages Aberdeen urged 
Peel to criticize Palmerston’s policy without success. ‘... I really 
cannot see any reason why’, he wrote to Peel, ‘if the occasion 
offered, after an hour spent in approving of the measures of the 
Government, five minutes might not be employed in letting it be 
known that this laudation did not extend indiscriminately to all 
Departments ’.? 

Peel rejected Aberdeen’s ‘virtuous theory’, which he said 


did ‘ not suit the rough practice of what is called Parliamentary 
Government ’. 


It becomes necessary [he told Aberdeen] to consider not only 
the particular vote but its Consequences. 

If you mean to arraign the foreign Policy of a Government, 
it should be done in Earnest. To do it in Earnest there must be a 
concerted and combined attack. The speech of an individual 
member—hinting a fault and hesitating dislike—would be a very 
innocuous proceeding. . . . 


} Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 44745, fo. 194. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40455, fo. 490, Aberdeen to Peel, 4 April 1850. 
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4s! 
Tnis may be a very good reason for men acting in concert, 
that is forming party connections. . . .! [but he went on to re- 


iterate that such was not his intention]. 


Peel informed Graham of this exchange and, in their last letters 
to each other, they rejoiced that they were so entirely in agreement, 
as they usually were in these days. To criticize the Government, 
argued Graham, implied a readiness to support a motion that may 
consequently be brought against the Government, and responsibility 
for the consequences should the Government fall; ‘and it is the 
wise remark of Mr. Burke’, he added, ‘ that no coalition, which, 
under any specious name, carries in its bosom the unreconciled 
principles of the original discord of Parties, ever was or ever will 
be a healing Coalition ’.? 

Yet despite these lofty resolutions Pelnisiownnets obstinate 
pugnacity finally forced them to change their minds and join in 
opposing Roebuck’s motion of confidence in the Foreign Secretary’s 
policy. The sequel is well known: Peel’s moderate and states- 
manlike speech of condemnation, his vote given, according to 
Gladstone, ‘ with visible signs of repugnance ’, and next day the 
fatal fall that removed him forever from the House which he had 
dominated so long. Yet, despite this serious defection and the 
opposition of the Manchester School as well, the Government 
surprisingly survived, saved, not by the Peelite leaders, who were 
all agreed in their condemnation of Palmerston’s policy, but 
according to Gladstone, by some twenty of their rank and file, 


who on this occasion voted with the Government, and by others 
who stayed away.® 


What conclusions may we draw about the last four years of 
Peel’s life ? Are we to consider them with Gladstone as an 
unfortunate anti-climax to a great career, or may we agree with 
Professor Gash that their significant feature lay in the movement 
of Peel in the direction of the coalition that Aberdeen actually 
formed thirty months after the former’s death ?* The Don 
Pacifico vote was an exceptional one and did not indicate the end 
of the understanding between Peel and the whigs. Yet his attitude 
to them was a negative one. His opinion of them was not very 
high, but he infinitely preferred them to the protectionists. His 
strong aversion to any idea of his returning to office was not a 
pose, but the possibility could not be ruled out as long as he 
remained an active member of parliament, which he did almost 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 43065, fos. 420-7, Peel to Aberdeen, 2 April 1850. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 40452, fos. 434-40, Graham to Peel, 3 and 7 April 1850. 
® Morley, Gladstone, i. 372, quoting a letter from Gladstone to his father, 2 July 1850. 


‘For this sequel see C. H. Stuart, ‘ The Formation of the Coalition Cabinet of 
1852, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser., iv. 45. 
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to the day of his death. Aberdeen formed a coalition in 1852 on 
surprisingly good terms for the Peelites and one cannot deny that 
Peel might have been persuaded to do the same. It would not 
have been incompatible with his disinclination to countenance 
piecemeal adhesions of individual Peelites to the Liberals. There 
is of course no question of his superiority to Aberdeen as a prime 
minister, but I doubt whether he would have been as successful 
in getting along with the whigs. Indeed, he might not have 
succeeded in inducing them to serve under him as the respected 
and amiable Scottish aristocrat was able to do. (Even the Peelites 
showed greater affection for Aberdeen than for Peel.) 

In criticizing Peel, Gladstone does not deny the possibility 
of such a return to office. His complaint is of Peel’s failure to 
consider the position of his followers, and there is something in 
this criticism. Gladstone’s tone is too shrill, but he never published 
the paper in question and we must remember that his own position 
in 1855 was a very difficult one, bound to give him a sense of 
political frustration. Gladstone, however, was always a disciple of 
Peel, and through him Peelism became an important element in 
what later came to be known as Gladstonian Liberalism. 


J. B. ConACHER 
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Notes and Documents 


The Barons’ Argument at Amiens, January 1264 


IN a previous article of the same title,’ it was stated that the three 
documents there printed did not represent the complete dossier of 
the baronial case and that ‘it is probable that there was another 
section justifying baronial action with reference to Henry’s mis- 
government before 1258’. This conjecture has happily proved 
correct and it is now possible to print below this fourth document 
in the Barons’ Argument, which supports the suppositions ex- 
pressed earlier. Like the other three, this document is in the 
Archives Nationales in Paris and in the same series.?_ It is written by 
the same hand as the other documents (J. 654, no. 12) on a single 
parchment membrane. 

The perspicacity of a French scholar, M. Eugene Stadler, ‘ Ier 
éléve pensionaire de l’Ecole royale des chartes’’, who transcribed 
both J. 654, nos. 12 and 17 for the Record Commission in September 
1835 and January 1836, warrants belated but deserved recognition 
at this stage. M. Stadler transcribed the documents in the Archives 
Nationales as part of the Commission’s project for gathering 
materials for a supplement and continuation of Rymer’s Foedera. 
In September 1835, he transcribed J. 654, no. 12 and, together with 
other transcripts, it was forwarded to the Commission in London.’ 
To the transcript he added this note : ‘ Je ne sais ce qui a pu motiver 
l’article dans l’inventaire rélatif 4 ce rdle, et ainsi congu: “ Role 
des désordres qui estoient en Angleterre au fait de la justice et des 
finances et en tout l'état. Il semble que le tout va contre le roi 
Richard.” Ce rdle pourtant ne fut ce-que par l’écriture ne peut se 
rapporter ni a Richard Ier ni 4 Richard II. Il est évidemment du 
temps d’Henry III. Divers passages Vindiquent assez, tels que 
ceux qui mentionment les hostilités contre le duc de Leycester, 
chef des barons, le titre d’Empereur donné au frére du Roi, et 
surtout la violation des Status d’Oxford, qui ne peut laisser aucun 
doute a cet égard.” It would appear that no change was made to 
this erroneous description at the Archives Nationales, despite 
M. Stadler’s clear demonstration of the error, since Professor 
G. Barraclough found the same description when he examined the 
document in 1939. 

1 Ante, \xix. 418-25. 
* Paris, Archives Nationales, J. 654, no. 17. I am greatly indebted to M. Pierre 
Chaplais for bringing this document to my notice and for supplying me with the 


references to the Record Commission transcripts and notes, which are quoted later. 
* P.R.O. Transcripts, 8/133, section 4, no. 37. (Record Transcripts, Series 2/133). 
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In January 1836, M. Stadler sent a further batch of transcripts 
to the Record Commission, including one of J. 654, no. 17.1. To 
this he added the note: ‘Ce rédle n’a pas été transcrit plus tot, 
parce qu’ il vient d’étre retrouvé seulement aujourdhui parmi d’autres 
piéces est évidemment le commencement de celui qui a déja fait 
partie d’un des envois précédents sous le titre de: Troubles en 
Angleterre sous le régne de Henry III,’ Until M. Chaplais brought 
the connection between these documents to the writer’s notice, it 
would appear to have been completely hidden from other scholars, 
largely no doubt because the continuation of Foedera never material- 
ized and the transcripts were thus little, if at all, used but also no 
doubt because no entries for J. 654, nos. 17-31, appear in the 
printed inventory of the series Layettes du Trésor des Chartes. Had 
it been otherwise, there is little doubt that these two present notes 
would have been entirely unnecessary. 

Whether, in fact, this fresh document and those previously 
printed do represent the baronial case in full is a point which may 
require further elucidation, possibly through a closer study of the 
procedure adopted in this arbitration. The ‘new’ document is 
endorsed with, amongst other things, the letter ‘ B” and one of the 
three documents previously printed is endorsed with the letter ‘ C ’.* 
If this is taken to indicate strictly contemporary annotations of the 
baronial documents, a third item endorsed ‘A’ to precede ‘ B’ 
and ‘C” may exist elsewhere in this same or some other series in 
the Archives Nationales. So far, however, it has not been found. 
The possibility that the gravamina propounded by Henry III* 
might be document ‘A’ must be discounted as Professor Treharne has 
assured the writer that no such endorsement appears on his photo- 
gtaph of the gravamina ‘ which gives the appearance of having taken 
in every fragment of the parchment’. ‘The impression left, however, 
by a perusal of both J. 654, nos. 12 and 17 is that they do represent 
the full statement of the Barons’ Argument. 

The document here printed is the major part of the baronial 
gravamina, which are continued on the first membrane of J. 654, 
no. 12. The main heads of complaint are Henry’s financial exactions, 
both lay and clerical, the abuse of wardships, the tinkerings with 
the machinery of justice and the working of the Chancery, the 
unreasonable tolls levied on merchants, the peculations and op- 
pressions of sheriffs, the impoverishment of the royal treasury and 
the kingdom as a whole, the pauperization of wards’ estates and 
escheated lands, and the financial extortions connected with the 


1 P.R.O. Transcripts, 8/133, section 6, no. 1. 

* J. 654, no. 12 bears the further contemporary endorsement : In quodam rotulo 
quedam scripta super statu regni Anglie. 

* Paris, Archives Nationales, J. 654, no. 29 bis : Studies in Medieval History presented 
to Sir F. M. Powicke (O.U.P., 1949), pp. 223-39, by Professor R. F. Treharne. 
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Sicilian expedition. The strength of the Barons’ language in ex- 
pressing their complaints in detail give an impression of bitter 
feeling and animosity towards the ‘foreigners’ introduced by 
Henry into England, against whom the main burden of complaint 
lies as those principally responsible for the unhappy state of the 
realm. 

This new document does no more to settle the question of 
whether one side or the other enjoyed procedural advantage in this 
arbitration, being no more than an addition, albeit an important 
one, to the baronial dossier. 

Whilst the continuation of the gravamina in the first membrane 
of J. 654, no. 12, is largely concerned with the events of 1258, this 
earlier part of the complaint is concerned with more general and 
enduring causes of the breach between King and subjects, and 
serves to show how wide and deep was the cleavage. 


P. WALNE 
Paris Arch. nationales, J. 654, No. 17.4 


Gravamina quibus terra Anglie opprimebatur et super quibus necesse 
fuit statum eiusdem reformare. 

[1] In primis cum dominus rex Anglie libertates que in cartis suis 
dudum communitati terre concessis continentur concessisset in- 
violabiliter observandas propter quod communitas regni primo quin- 
decimam et postea tam clerus quam populus? tricesimam partem 
omnium mobilium suorum sibi dederunt et insuper subsidium ad 
sororem suam Imperatori maritandam videlicet de quolibet feudo 
militis .xx. solidos idem dominus rex recepta omni huiusmodi 
pecunia* paulisper eos libertatibus predictis uti permisit et postea 
perverso quorumdam ductus consilio contra tenorem cartarum ip- 
sarum veniens libertates ipsas paulatim infringere attemptavit videlicet 
cum concesserit quod ecclesia Anglicana libera sit et habeat iura sua 
integra et libertates illesas et retroactis temporibus esse consueverit 
quod vacantibus episcopatibus abbatiis et aliis domibus religiosis 
quarum advocacio pertinet ad dominum regem idem dominus rex 
habere consuevit custodiam eorumdem quousque in eis de pastore 
seu prelato provideretur recipiendo inde interim tantummodo ra- 
cionabiles exitus custodes huiusmodi episcopatuum abbatiarum et 
domuum aliarum per dominum regem positi tempore vacacionum 
racionabilibus exitibus minime contenti prout deberent eadem penitus 
destruxerunt tenentes earumdem tam liberos quam servos occasion- 
ando graviter et amerciando ac talliando nemora prosternendo et 
vendendo parcos et vivaria destruendo et nec etiam hiis contenti ad 
decimas et oblaciones manus sacrilegas extenderunt que ad baroniam 
nullo modo pertinent et cum sint mere spiritualia a laicis non possunt 


1 Modern conventions in the use of capital letters have been followed in editing 
this text> . The paragraphs are those of the original as is the title. 

® tam clerus quam populus added above line and written over an erasure, 

® buius modi recepia, which follows, is struck through. 
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quoquomodo possideri. In abbatiis vero et prioratibus non solum ad 
ea que ad ipsos abbates et priores spectabant sed etiam ad ea que 
conventuum usibus sunt deputati manus apponendo blada! et in- 
staura vendendo et omnia quecumque invenerunt pro libito dissipando 
sicque perit hospitalitas et viri religiosi non habent unde congrue 
sustententur. Et quod deterius est dominus rex perversis quorumdam 
persuasionibus liberam eleccionem quam de iure habere debent et 
habere consueverunt ab antiquo per preces et impressiones plerumque 
abstulit quod si aliqui preces huiusmodi licet pro indigno forte sibi 
porrectas non exaudirent dampno rerum temporalium quandoque 
graviter afficiebantur nec aliunde quantumcumque canonice electi ad 
gtatiam admittebantur donec per diutinam vacacionem quicquid 
esset pinguedinis exhausisset. 

In eundem modum de wardis et eschaettis mobilium in manus 
domini regis incidentium quorum bona custodes huiusmodi totaliter 
dilapidabant nemora vendendo parcos et vivaria destruendo et domos 
sepes parcorum et fossata et alia que modica reparacione conservari 
poterant et debebant tottaliter corruere permittebant. Et etiam 
nobiles huiusmodi ignobilibus et ignotis personis maritando cos 
plerumque disparagiarunt contra tenorem carte prenotate. 

Item cum in carta predicta contineatur quod rex nulli venderet 
denegaret seu differret rectum aut iustum [sic] et hoc per aliqua tempora 
fuisset observatum tamen post adventum quorumdam ® alienigenarum 
quos rex spretis indigenis ad consilium attraxit contra eosdem et 
quosdam curiales etiam indigenas quantumcumque graviter delin- 
querent non poterat iusticia in curia domini regis immo nec ® brevia 
de communi iusticia que de consuetudine regni singulis petentibus 
concedi deberent nec aliqua remedia iuris‘ impetrari. Et si forte 
super eorum excessibus brevia de iusticia casu aliquo contingeret 
contra ipsos impetrari non erat qui secundum eas pro conquerentibus 
iusticiam faceret quibusdam eorum qui ius dicere deberent propter 
favorem quia per eos in suis ponebantur et deffendebantur officiis 
quorum etiam aliquibus se tributarios propter hoc constituerunt 
quibusdam propter timorem ne ab eorem officiis per ipsos amoverentur 
parcentibus eisdem. Et quandoque dum placita contra ipsos usque 
ad calculum sentencie diffinitive essent tractata dominus rex per 
litteras suas 5 iudicium proferri vetuit causam in gravem conquer- 
entium lesionem suspendendo. Et si aliquis zelo iusticie motus 
contra tales aliquo de cis conquerente iudicium proferret statim per 
dolos et machinaciones exquisitis occasionibus ipsum amoveri et 
alium faccionibus suis consentire volentem subrogari procurabant 
loco ecius quia omnes fere iusticiarii prece precio vel favore ad 
ydoneitatem persone nullo penitus habito respectu ad ipsorum 
procuracionem positi fuerant et in officiis deffensati. Postquam vero 
alienigenarum ac curialium huiusmodi potestas et superbia in tantum 


1 blada written over erasure. 

* quorumdam written above the line : possibly in a different hand. 

3 immo nec written Over an erasure. 

* juris written above the line : in the same hand as the addition in n. 2 above. 
5 per litteras suas written above the line. 
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[4] 


[5] 


(6) 


excreverat quod non erat qui contra eos pro minoribus super eorum 
excessibus iudicium profferret aec brevia de communi iusticia poterant 
contra eos a cancellaria domini regis optineri quidam nobiles et 
magnates regni super hoc indignati quod dicti alienigene et curiales 
eis in huiusmodi debebant preferri pari iniuria hoc idem ius immo 
potius iniuriam sibi vendicarunt ut nec contra eos seu eorum ballivos 
ius reddi sed nec exsecucionem ! brevium fieri permiserunt sicque sub- 
peditata iusticia communi potentiores inferiores denegarunt absque 
racione et non habita distinccione feudorum quilibet alteri potentior 
ipsum pro libito distringebat et quod sibi visum fuerat faciebat sive 
bonum sive malum. Et si contingeret quod aliqui ex predictis alieni- 
genis seu curialibus aliis vel magnatibus de aliquo inferiori conqueri 
vellent statim ad nutum brevia qualia voluerunt etiam contra solitum 
cursum cancellarie et iusticiarios quales petere voluerunt quantum- 
cumque sibi favorabiles et parti adverse forent suspecti optinuerunt 
qui pro eis quales voluerunt protulerunt sentencias sive bonas sive 
malas nec erat perperam condempnatis appellacionis vel supplicacionis 
nec alicuius alterius remedi locus. 

Preterea predicti alienigene curiales nobiles et eorum ballivi ubi 
tenentes ecorum nullam sequelam curie facere consueverunt ab antiquo 
ipsos ad huiusmodi sequelas faciendas nisi hoc in cartis ipsorum foret 
specialiter exceptum et ad non nulla alia servicia indebita et inconsueta 
contra iusticiam coegerunt nec poterat super hoc aut aliis eorundem 
excessibus remedium contra eos impetrari. 

Item cum iure et regni consuetudine et sicut in carta predicta 
continetur mercatores undecumque venientes et qualescumque merces 
defferentes absque prisis et toltis irracionabilibus libere venire possint 
in Angliam et quo et quando voluerint abire dominus rex et alii 
curiales sui sub nomine regis sibi et aliis amicis suis capiunt ultra 
antiquas racionabiles et consuetas prisas in vino panno et speciebus 
et ceteris mercibus quas a mercatoribus huiusmodi ceperunt sine 
precio ipsos in prisis et toltis huiusmodi adeo irracionabiliter grava- 
verunt quod terram fugiunt et cum mercibus suis aliunde se convertunt 
in gravem totius regni lesionem. 

Item cum vicecomitatus et cetere ballie *? domini regis ad certam 
et moderatam® firmam dudum positi essent ita quod vicecomites absque 
subditorum oppressione et aliqua extorsione illicita de firmis huius- 
modi poterant bene respondere thesaurarius scaccarii et ceteri con- 
siliarii et collaterales domini regis in comitatibus et balliis huiusmodi 
graviorem censum constituentes firmas‘* ipsas vendiderunt partem 
precii sibi retinentes incrementum huiusmodi de novo impositum 
in perpetuum pro certa firma exigendo et successive augendo dum 
vicecomites et ballivi querentes in alieno dispendio lucrum suum 
quilibet alium per licitacionem superare studebat sicque impositum 
et tociens adauctum censum aliter solvere non valentes ad extorsiones 
illicitas 5 necesse habebant se * convertere et? rapinas per quod tota 


1 si¢ original. ® ballie written over an erasure. 
3 moderatam written over an erasure. ‘ firmas written above the line. 
5 ad extorsiones illicitas written above the line. 

* habebant se written over an erasure. 7 ef written over an erasure. 
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terra ad incredibilem paupertatem est redacta. Et si qui ab ipsis 
iniuriose oppressi querimoniam deponerent de eisdem propter faut- 
tores quos habebant in curia tam scelerati lucri participes vix aut 
nunquam poterant exaudiri. Nec fuerunt huiusmodi vicecomites 
milites discreti et sapientes de comitatibus ipsis sicut antiquitus fieri 
consuevit set de longinquo venientes et in comitatibus ipsis penitus 
ignoti qui prece vel precio predictorum graciam curialium optinere 
potuerunt qui multociens deposito officio non habentes unde suum 
nec domino regi de firma nec subditis satisfacere poterant de offensis. 
Unde multociens urgente necessitate arreragia vicecomitum et aliorum 
ballivorum qui ante recessum a compoto statim solvi deberent in 
scaccario et plerumque aliquo modico ab eis recepto atterminant ad 
non modicum tempus vel ut aliquod modicum solvat annuatim. 
Ita quod de arreragiis quadringentarum quingentarum marcarum et 
supra atterminatur ut .C. solidos vel .x. marcas solvat annuatim in 
non modicum domini regis dispendium. 

Item quidem curiales alienigene et alii sese adinvicem confeder- 
antes et mutue promoventes eschaettas wardas et alia dominum regem 
contingentia ex quibus suum munire deberet errarium et non spoliis 
pauperum intendere sibi invicem vice reciproca conferri procurarunt. 
Insuper 1 et de certis domini regis redditibus tot et tanta feuda per 
manus thesaurarii in scaccarium liberanda sibi et aliis dari procurarunt 
quod patrimonium suum per feuda huiusmodi fere tottaliter fuit 
exhaustum set nec ipsi principales maioribus feudis contenti existentes 
militibus et aliis familiaribus suis feuda aliqua minora conferri pro- 
curarunt omni subtilitatis ingenio a domino rege quicquid poterant 
emungendo. Et licet dominus rex aliquibus huiusmodi feuda 
habentibus usque ad sui feudi equivalenciam annuam vel supra? in 
terris conferret * nichilominus tamen ut feuda ipsa eis inposterum 
continuarentur instare non cessabant quod et plerumque per impor- 
tunitatem optinuerunt discussis quoque thesaurarie racionibus in- 
venietur quod denarii huiusmodi in pecunia numerata wardis et 
eschaettis et aliis a xv. annis citra summam .C. milium marcarum et 
plus * excedent. Ita quod parum vel nichil remansit penes thesaur- 
arium in usus regis convertendum propter quod errario suo 5 tot- 
taliter exhausto dum non haberet unde victum cotidianum redimeret 
necesse habuit se convertere ad rapinas panem vinum et cetera ad 
sustentacionem domus sue necessaria sumens de precio eorundem 
minime satisfacto per quod multi in regno Anglie pauperes effecti 
sunt et mendici et non nulli exulare coacti. 

Item cum dominus rex in subsidium terre sancte et multi nobiles 
de regno suo et alii eo pretextu essent crucesignati tandem voto 
ipsius et tocius populi contra spem et propositum a Sarecenorum 
crucis Christi inimicorum in fratres eiusdem christiane religionis 
regnicolas scilicet irracionabiliter commutato et ad maiorem regni 
confusionem decima ecclesiasticorum proventuum ad eorumdem im- 
pugnacionem per quinquennium sibi concessa ecclesiis in decimarum 
1 Insuper written over an erasure. ® vel supra written Over an erasure. 

’ conferret written over an erasure. * et plus written above the line. 
5 suo repeated in original. 
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huiusmodi solucione et terra tota per coactam votorum redempcionem 
depauperatis et multis milibus marcarum ex huiusmodi preda cum 
ecclesiarum ac tocius communitatis lesione enormi collectis et in 
vanum persolutis demum totum cessit in nichilum ut nec terre sancte 
ad cuius subsidium omnes viriliter } se accingerant aliquid accreverit 
nec ridiculosa commutacio Scicilie in aliquo promota existiteri.? 
Preter hec vero viri religiosi preter decimam huiusmodi quam solvere 
fuerant coacti quidam in CC. quidam [in] trecentis quidam in quad- 
ringentis marcis et ultra ipsis penitus * insciis et ignorantibus per 
episcopum Herefordensem et  Robertum Walerand qui se procuratores 
eorum fecerant absque mandato fuerant pro eodem negocio Scicilie § 
in curia Romana obligati et non admissa placiti procuracionis 
exceptione satisfacere coacti que predicta pecunia CC. milium 
marcarum summam excedit. 


Endorsements : 


Projet de reformes pour l’angleterre in 19th century French band. 
(z) Item Iusticiarii de Banco in same hand as text. 
(3) Remedia super statu Regni anglie tempore Henrici Regis in 
French hand contemporary with text. 
(4) 293 in medieval band. 
(5) B in a contemporary (?) French band. 


The Payment of Arrears to the Army of the Covenant 


BETWEEN 1643 and 1646 an army, sent into England by the 
leaders of the Scots Covenanters, took part in the first civil war 
against the king. It returned to Scotland in the winter-of 1646-7 
on receipt of £200,000, with the promise of as much again, to 
satisfy its claims for expenses and arrears of pay. However, 
although the accounts of the Army of the Covenant, so far as they 
survive, have been published,* I know of no attempt to consider 
the monetary transaction on its own merits, The brief mention by 
Gardiner, the standard authority on the period, leaves the impression 
that the Scots accepted much less than their rightful due. It is my 
contention that the sums promised and paid were reasonable in 
themselves. 


1 viriliter written above the line. 

2 Between this word and the next, there is a paragraph mark in the original. 

3 penitis orig. 

* episcopum Herefordensem et written above the line. 

5 pro eodem negocio Scicilie written above the line. 

*C. Terry, Papers relating to the Army of the Solemn League and Covenant (Edinburgh, 
Scottish Historical Society, 1917). 
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Historians have asserted or denied that this payment was for 
the simultaneous surrender of the person of Charles I by the Scots 
to his English opponents. There is evidence that the Scots leaders 
would have sacrificed the money to have Charles as their Covenanted 
king,’ and there is evidence that the English parliamentary com- 
missioners thought of the payment and the transfer of the king as 
closely connected.? I do not dismiss the possibilities that the 
king’s captivity with the Scots strengthened the hand of the latter, 
or that the Scots’ eagerness to leave the now hostile land of England 
strengthened the hand of parliament. These factors may well have 
cancelled out. 

Gardiner stated that the amount claimed by the Scots was 
£1,800,000, of which £500,000 was owing to the Englishmen in 
whose houses their soldiers had lived at free quarter, leaving due 
to themselves no less than £1,300,000.3 He did not dispute the 
Scots’ claims. He made no mention of any sums from parliament 
to the Scots nor of any taxes or assessments levied by the Scots. 

The first two figures of the Scots’ claim Gardiner took from 
Whitacre’s diary for 18 August, 1646,* and the last is the result of 
the subtraction of one from the other. Gardiner, at the same 
place, referred also to the pages of the Commons’ Journal where 
are printed not only the exact figures of the Scots’ accounts, but also 
the figures which parliament’s accountants produced to refute 
those claims.’ From the Scots’ figures it is clear that the claims 
totalled £1,929,415 6s. 8d., considerably more than £1,800,000. 
Even Whitacre, on the other side of the folio quoted by Gardiner, 
casually altered to {1,900,000 his estimate of the Scots’ total claim. 
It is also at once evident that the Scots acknowledged absolutely 
the receipt of £464,063, and estimated that they had also received 
£219,937, a total of £684,000, far more than {500,000. This sum, 
moreover, the Scots did not restrict to free quarter. It included 
receipts in money, provisions and ‘all ways’ including quartering. 
Gardiner’s explanation of free quarter * did not take into account 
the fact that billeting or free quartering could and did become an 
oppression, swindle, or form of blackmail. This can be seen 
clearly from a protest made to the Scots.? The Committee of York 
claimed that the Scots took billet-money and free quarter at a rate 
proportional to three times their numbers,® that is, demanded food 
and lodging or extorted its money equivalent, for three times the 
number of men that they in fact had. 


1S. R. Gardiner, The Great Civii War (London, 1886), ii. 578. 

® Lfords’| J{ournal] viii. 689 : letter from the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh, and 
Lord Montagu. 

* Civil War, ii. $19. * Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 31,116, fo. 28% 

§ Clommons’| J[ournal), iv. 654- %. * See above. 

* MS. Carte 80, fo. 463. ‘ Memorandum for... Lord Wariston . . . as he passed 
through Newcastle.” Undated. © LJ. wih. Gqa. 
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The Scots felt that the sum of {£100,000 originally offered by 
parliament was ‘ Exceedingly Inconsiderable’ and the house of 
commons thought the Scots’ claim for about £1,250,000 ‘ Unreason- 
able’. Gardiner considered the English offer of £100,000 a ‘ bare 
sum’. He did not mention the English claims, by which the 
£100,000 offered to the Scots appears a generous over-payment. 
Parliament claimed that the Scots had obtained £1,462,769 55. 3d., 
including at least £250,000 in money, mostly from the central 
Government at Westminster. It may be thought that the English 
estimates were fantastic and unworthy of the notice of a serious 
historian. However, by their own accounts the Scots received at 
least £170,000 in money alone by December 1645,? a sum not too 
far from the £230,000 which parliament claimed to have paid by 
then in money.* If the English claims are ignored, mention of the 
Scots’ estimates can be justified only if they are assumed not to be 
fantastic. Such an assumption I believe unwarranted. I have 
examined the separate items in each total claim, comparing the 
claims where possible with the actual accounts of the Scots regi- 
ments, and considering them in the light of the service and payment 
stipulated by the treaty of 1643 and the service actually performed 
by the Scots. 

In the first place, the Scots claimed £87,415 6s. 8d. for the 
expense of levying the army. Parliament’s accountants laid this 
claim aside until it should be proved to be at the same rate as if the 
army had been raised for the Scots’ own affairs. The Scots claimed 
£992,000 for thirty-two months’ service at £31,000 per mensem. 
The English admitted this claim. The Scots claimed £300,000 ‘ by 
way of brotherly assistance’, and a further £330,000 ‘ surplusage’; 
these claims parliament rejected out of hand as being not debts, 
but due only from goodwill. The Scots also claimed £40,000 for 
levying Callendar’s army, sent into England in June 1644, and 
claimed £120,000 for its maintenance for six months. These claims 
parliament also rejected on the grounds that this reinforcement had 
not increased the Scots army to more than the 21,000 men stipulated. 
Finally, the Scots claimed {£60,000 interest, which was refused on 
the grounds that money and free quarter had supplied the Scots’ 
pay ‘in due season ’. 

There can be no objection to the English denial of the vaguely 
defined £630,000 ‘ brotherly assistance’ and ‘ surplusage ’, if they 
were due only from goodwill. There was very little of that senti- 
ment in England towards the Scots in 1646. 

Callendar’s army has been estimated to number 10,000 men, but 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 31,116, fo. 281 : L. Whitacre’s diary. 

* Terry, op. cit. i. 150-9. 3 LJ. viii. 34. 

* How the Scots arrived at these figures is not clear ; the exact terms of the treaty 
have not survived. 
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was probably nearer 7,000.1 At the highest figure, and supposing 
that Leven’s original army remained at 21,000, there still seems no 
good reason why a force less than half Leven’s should be paid 
almost two-thirds as much. In fact, at least two of Callendar’s 
infantry regiments had been part of Leven’s original army. 

Moreover, great numbers of troops were at various times sent 
back to Scotland. Seven foot regiments went back to fight Mon- 
trose, who annihilated at least two of them.? Since after Kilsyth 
he had no enemy in the field before David Leslie’s horsemen came, 
we can safely assume that the other five regiments, if surviving, 
had been roughly handled. In any case, it seems that they did not 
return to England. Another infantry regiment was sent home to 
disband. David Leslie led back 5-6,000 horsemen to defeat Mon- 
trose.2 On 17 January 1645-6, eight Scots infantry regiments, 
mustered by parliament’s commissioners, had an average strength 
of 355 men. Assuming that Leven’s eighteen surviving regiments 
were all in England, they would at this rate total only one-third of 
the 18,000 infantry stipulated in the treaty. Even the increase of 
the mounted troops from the 3,000 stipulated to perhaps 7,000, 
still left the army at no more than two-thirds strength. In the 
circumstances the English acceptance of the £992,000 claim was 
generous. 

To defer consideration of the £87,415 claim for raising the army 
was discourteous and unwarranted, but after all the English had 
very largely armed the Scots, supplying more than two-thirds of 
the muskets and bandoliers, almost all the pistols and most of the 
powder. Only the cannon were all from Scotland.’ Surely this 
represented a large share of the most considerable part of the 
expense of raising the army. 

The claim for interest could not have been meant seriously, or 
it would have been calculated more exactly. No rate on such an 
odd principal could possibly produce so round a figure for interest. 
This claim and those for ‘ brotherly assistance’ and ‘ surplusage ’ 
were probably no more than bargaining counters, used to inflate 
the total demand so that the sum finally accepted would seem 
comparatively small. 

It is easy to challenge the English reason for rejecting the claim 
to interest, that money and free quarter supplied the Scots ‘ in due 
season’, On 29 October 1644 the Scots, presumably at the request 
of parliament, agreed to accept half-pay for the time being. How- 
ever, by June 1645, petitioners from Cumberland and Westmorland 
claimed that Scots officers enforced full-pay from the inhabitants.’ 


. Terry, op. cit. i. p. xvi. . Terry, i. op. cit. pp. xvi, xxxii-Ixv. 
* L.J. vii. $81-2. *L.J. viii. 186. 
® Terry, op. cit. i. 15-145. * MS. Carte 80, fo. 204. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 1644-45, pp. 575-6. 
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Moreover, parliament claimed that between October 1643 and 
November 1645, the Scots received nearly £400,000.! This 
averages £16,000 per mensem. In free quarter they acknowledged 
the receipt of at least £50,000, and probably took much more, 
possibly three or four times that sum.? It seems likely that the 
Scots obtained at least as much as was proportional to whatever 
fraction of 21,000 men they had in England at any given time. 

The Scots alleged that when their troops acted in concert with 
their allies, the rates of pay were startlingly at variance and that 
before Newark the English had 8d. to 12d. a day, while the Scots 
had only 1$¢. in money and provisions.* The parliamentary com- 
missioners proposed to spend £5,280 weekly on the Scots forces at 
Newark. This would be £21,000 per mensem, fax more than 1}d. a 
day, even if all Leven’s original 21,000 men had been present. 

When the earl of Rutland and Lord Willoughby (the commis- 
sionets of the Lords) asked David Leslie to accept £10,000 per 
mensem as more than proportional for 6-7,000 men, he replied that 
the increased number of horsemen increased the charge. To this, 
they replied that the number of horsemen was limited by the treaty.‘ 
Rutland reported to the Lords that ‘ we cannot think of any Way 
[of subsistence] for so many Horse on the North side Trent ; 
neither doth the Service in those Parts require the Fourth Part of 
them ’.5 The type of soldiery the Scots brought to the siege had a 
great influence on the amount of money required. Of the £5,280 
a week, £4,060 went to the cavalry and only £920 to the infantry. 
In fact, when the Scots army at Newark was mustered, it consisted 
of 4,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry. The cavalry, though not 
greatly exceeding the infantry in number, cost four times as much. 
Of the £4,060 set aside weekly for the horsemen almost half (£1,960) 
was for the officers.’ 

This absurd state of affairs resulted from the needless multi- 
plication of units. The Scots had a total ef sixteen regiments of 
cavalry, two of dragoons and twenty-four independent troops.® 
Many regiments had little more than 300 men, whereas the strength 
of a New Model cavalry regiment was 600.° 

The Scots claimed that after the royalists became ‘ a flying army ’, 
they had, for their safety, to increase their horsemen in order to 
pursue the enemy and prevent him from starving them. However, 

1L.J. viii. 34. 

* Terry (op. cit. ii. 427-9) shows that twenty-three Scots units, over an average 
period of eight months, took a total of nearly £61,000 in free quarter. Of this, some 
£54,000 must have been taken by December 1645. If the twenty-three units did in 
fact have free quarter from the first month shown by Terry (July 1644) they must 


have taken two-and-a-half times £54,000 by December 1645. Probably those units, 
and many others, had free quarter from even earlier. 


9 L.J. viii. 357. * Ibid. pp. 83-5. : 5 Ibid. p. 185. 
* Ibid. pp. 118-19. 7 Ibid. p. 84. ® Terry, op. cit. i pp. lxvi-Ixxii. 
'C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (London, 1912), p. 33. 
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the only services their cavalry could boast were hindering the enemy’s 
recruiting and preventing his going north. They must have 
realized how feeble this would sound ; their allies (as Lord Wharton 
noted in March 1643-4, and wrote to Lord Fairfax in January 1644-5), 
constantly urged then to move south? and actually confront a 
royalist field army. All that the Scots generals seemed inclined to 
undertake were sieges. For these they no longer had enough 
infantry, and so had to call on local English parliamentarians. 
The bulk of what little Scots infantry remained in England was 
used to garrison fortresses which parliament wanted dismantled 
and unoccupied. These strongholds had little to do with the 
prosecution of the war, but much to do with securing a good 
bargaining position for the end of the war. 

There was a very good practical reason for the increase of 
horsemen, and particularly of cavalry regiments with their necessary 
colonels, in the Army of the Covenant. Mounted service was 
always better paid than service on foot, and for the Scots officers 
of horse in England the advantage was greater than usual. The 
following table makes this clear.* 


MONTHLY PAY OF SCOTS OFFICERS 


Cavalry Infantry 
Colonel Lieut. Cornet Colonel Captain Lieut. 
In Scotland : £37 ae £24 £7 8. £3 65. 8. 
In England : £81 £18 fi2 £36 fr £6 


That is, in England a Scots mounted officer received at least 
twice, and sometimes almost four times, his normal pay, an ad- 
vantage far greater than that enjoyed by an infantry officer. Many 
of the Scots officers were professional soldiers. This is a more 
polite term than mercenaries, but the distinction is fine. No 
wonder that the Scots officers, allegedly zealous presbyterians, 
enlisted English royalists, French and Irish in their forces. Anyone 
who could sit a horse could help form an ‘ independent troop ’, or 
swell such a troop into something large enough to be called a 
regiment. The increased numbers of mounted men not only raised 
the demands of the Scots, but enormously increased their ability 
to exact satisfaction for these demands over a very wide area, and 
the quality of the new ‘ Scots’ recruits ensured that such exactions 
would be attended by plundering and cruelty. 

If these circumstances increased the reluctance of parliament to 
pay its allies promptly, they also decreased the ability of the English 

1 LJ. viii. go. 

* R. Bell, Fairfax Cortespondence (London, 1849), i. 157-9 ; MS. Carte 80, fo. 213°. 
* Figures from Terry, op. cit. i. pp. lxxxiii—lxxxiv. 

* L.J. viii. 349 ; C.J. iv. $77 ; MS. Carte 80, fo. 421. 
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to make regular payments. ‘It is not much to be wondered if the 
Water run more sparingly from the Cistern and Conduit, when it 
is so much exhausted at the Spring Head.’ ! 

We can now sum up the position in August 1646. The Scots 
claimed they had earned nearly £2,000,000, of which barely half 
came from the only payment stipulated in the treaty.2. The only 
other claim with any substance was for raising the army. Par- 
liament might well expect some rebate on both these claims, since 
it had in great part armed the Scots, and since the Scots seldom, if 
ever, kept as many men in England as they were bound to do by 
the same treaty under which they claimed their pay. The two 
solid claims totalled £1,079,415. The Scots admitted receipt of 
£684,000, and verbally indicated that {500,000 would be acceptable 
to cover the rest of their claims. The actual difference between 
£1,079,415 and £684,000 is £395,415, very near the {£400,000 
finally agreed on by both parties. Of the £400,000, £200,000 was 
paid in money and {£50,000 secured on the receipts at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall from royalists’ compositions. The rest was ‘ on public faith ’, 
a security of little value for the foreseeable future. 

This difference of £150,000 may represent either the equitable 
rebate suggested above, or a compromise between the £684,000 
admitted as received by the Scots and the {1,462,769 55. 3d. 
estimated by the English as taken by the Scots. No doubt the last 
figure was exaggerated, but probably the Scots, as they exaggerated 
their claims, as much under-estimated their receipts. They made 
no mention of the assessments by which parliament claimed that 
£403,000 had been exacted. The committee of Yorkshire com- 
plained that the Scots extorted vast sums of money, and that at a 
rate which, if applied to the whole county, would amount to 
£144,468 per mensem.* 

All things considered, the amount finally paid appears to have 
been not less than the Scots in reason could have expected. 


G. F. TREVALLYN JONES 
1 L. J. viii. 34. 


? This was originally £30,000 per mensem, but soon was increased to £31,000. 
Terry, op. cit. i. p. xiv. 
* LJ. vii. 640. 
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Reviews of Books 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). By WrLrrip Bonser. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957). 


Dr. Wr_rrip Bonser, who has made many contributions to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon medicine and magic, has now put all students of this period 
permanently in his debt. The compilation of a bibliography is usually 
a thankless task, but in this instance silent thanks will be offered daily 
to Dr. Bonser for many years to come. Archaeologists, historians, local 
scholars and others each have their own bibliographies, annual or terri- 
torial or devised to meet special needs; what was wanted for Anglo- 
Saxon studies was a bibliography which brought together all the relevant 
works for this period, historical, archaeological, linguistic and topo- 
graphical, a bibliography limited to this period but within it ‘ compre- 
hensive in the extreme’. Dr. Bonser has met this urgent need : his 
bibliography of about 12,000 items ‘ covers all aspects of the period, as 
pertaining to the whole of the British Isles, from the coming of the 
Saxons, c. 450 A.D. till 1087”. It will be a godsend not only to students 
writing essays and theses but also to specialists, for it is a fair assumption 
that every specialist will find in it references to articles of which he was 
unaware, even though they are in his own field. This, perhaps more 
than anything, will emphasize the range of Dr. Bonser’s work and the 
thoroughness with which he has carried through his self-imposed task. 

The arrangement of so many items, apart from the labour involved 
in their collection, would probably baffle all but a trained cataloguer— 
Dr. Bonser was Librarian in the University of Birmingham from 1929 
to 1952—for whatever system of classification is adopted it is obvious 
that most items ought to fall into more than one section. Dr. Bonser’s 
classification, ‘ an interesting experiment ’ he calls it, consists of a dozen 
major divisions and over two hundred subdivisions. In themselves these 
seem to be reasonable enough—at least it would be unwise for a layman 
to suggest serious modification—but the allocation of the material to the 
various divisions aud subdivisions seems to be quite arbitrary. That is 
to say, articles and book: do not always appear where one would expect 
to find them. This does not lead to confusion, however, for 
Dr. Bonser has provided a large subject-index which must be used 
and which, if it is used properly, clearly indicates where all the articles 
and specific themes may be found. Dr. Bonser’s solution to the problem 
of how to classify without duplicating is, if one may say so, as bril- 
liantly successful as it is interesting. The indices—there is an author- 
index as well as the subject-index—are bound together in a separate 
volume in order to facilitate reference to the bibliography itself; as Dr. 
Bonser says, ‘the index volume may remain open at the subject being 
studied while the various references are being consulted’. That this is 
not an unnecessary and expensive refinement will be at once apparent to 
all who use the bibliography as it is meant to be used. Both Dr. Bonser 
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and his publisher are to be congratulated on making an essential piece 
of equipment so convenient to use. 

A bibliography, more than most works, tempts a reviewer to criticize, 
to search for omissions, and to argue about scope and classification. 
One’s first impression of these volumes recognizes their astonishing 
range and completeness. Then one begins to notice apparent omissions 
and to ask what has happened to Thorpe’s edition of The Amglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Plummer’s Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Mommsen’s editions 
of Gildas and Nennius, Stevenson’s edition of Asser’s Life of King Alfred 
and a score of similar sources. The absence of Thorpe is made more 
conspicuous by the fact that there is a section (Items 76-104a) devoted to 
* The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’, that of Plummer by the inclusion of his 
Baedae Opera Historica (4155), and that of Stevenson by the inclusion of 
translations based upon his text (106-8). Examples could be multi- 
plied, but it does not follow that Dr. Bonser is unaware of these omissions. 
He tells us that material in existing bibliographies has not been system- 
atically incorporated and that we must still consult the older compilations. 
But many of the sources listed in the older compilations are also listed 
here, e.g. Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum (255), Kemble’s Codex Diploma- 
ticus (267) and the above-mentioned edition of Bede. To argue that the 
omitted items would make the present work unwieldy or that their 
repetition would be pointless, as Dr. Bonser argues, might be acceptable 
if all items of this kind were omitted. But to include some and to 
exclude others suggests a weak point in planning. Dr. Bonser will 
realize that this criticism is complimentary in origin. Having been given 
so much, we demand more, and we plead for a bibliography that is truly 
*‘ comprehensive in the extreme ’, a bibliography that includes all relevant 
works, especially the older editions of our basic sources. 

Apart from the above omissions, which spring from the plan of the 
work and can be defended (even if one does not accept the arguments upon 
which the defence rests), there seem to be no startling or inexcusable 
omissions. Minor omissions will, like the great value of the work to 
scholars, become apparent with its frequent use over a period of time. 
Every specialist will be able to point to articles and notes overlooked. 
It could hardly be otherwise. Some omissions arise from the fact that 
certain sources have escaped the compiler’s net: he examines several series 
of ‘notes and queries’ but, to take one example, he seems to have missed 
The Cheshire Sheaf, a \ocal publication which contains much relevant and 
interesting material. Other articles have been omitted because their 
titles do not give a sufficient indication of content. For this Dr. Bonser 
cannot be blamed, and the moral is that authors, especially if they publish 
in obscure journals, should spare a thought for other scholars and for 
potential bibliographers when they give titles to their notes and articles. 

Authors might also spare a thought for bibliographers when they 
sign their papers. Initials may be acceptable to the editor of a journal, 
but they are thorns in the flesh of librarians, and the librarian in Dr. Bonser 
obviously rebels at unsolved problems posed by initials and pseudonyms. 
He has devoted much time and effort to revealing hidden identities, and 
one must admire his success in a number of difficult cases. Several 
identifications have eluded him, however, and some of these could have 
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been provided by the editors of local journals and by the secretaries 
of local societies. An inquiry to Chester, for example, would surely have 
elicited the information that G. W., the author of a recent article on 
coins of the Chester mint (9353), is Graham Webster, lately Curator of 
the Grosvenor Museum. Similarly there must be many persons in 
Wiltshire who could have told Dr. Bonser that the mysterious C. D. P., 
author of a note on the Cricklade mint (9328), is really a misprint for 
A. D, P. (A. D. Passmore). From among the other unsolved problems 
one might guess that R. W. B. (1816, 6015) is R. W. Banks, W. S. G. 
(4108) is W. S. Gibson, H. W. L. (9953) is Howel William Lloyd, etc. 
Guesses of this kind could no doubt be confirmed or corrected by local 
inquiries. Many of the obscure initials belong to a now distant period 
or appear in ephemeral publications, but local scholars are surprisingly 
knowledgeable about their predecessors, and a questionnaire addressed 
to local societies would have solved many of the outstanding problems 
of identification. 

Errors, slips and misprints are inevitable in a work of this kind, 
but most of them are so trivial that it would be pointless to list them. 
There are several printer’s errors; there is something wrong with the 
two ‘Wallis’ entries in the author-index; there is a certain amount of 
variation in the treatment of Christian names and initials (¢.g. Olof and 
Olaf Arngart); poor Michael Dolley appears as R. H. Dolley and so 
loses the initial to which he is attached; at most least one article (454, 
1267) has beaten the rule against duplication; and, although Dr. Bonser 
makes a point of giving both maiden and married names of women 
authors (see Mary Desirée Anderson and Mrs. Trenchard Cox), he does 
not always succeed in making the necessary equations (as when he lists 
Cecil L. Curle and Cecil Mowbray as two separate persons). Rather 
more serious is his failure to distinguish between John Fraser the Oxford 
Celticist and John Fraser the Orkney antiquary. Many slips of this 
kind could be collected, but they would illustrate only the great 
difficulties involved in a compilation of this magnitude and complexity. 
It ought to be emphasized that they will not seriously mislead any 
intelligent user of this bibliography. To preserve a sense of proportion 
it may be noted that a random check of a small number of items suggests 
that Dr. Bonser’s volume and page references are correct, and the reviewer 
is prepared to believe that a very high standard of accuracy is maintained 
throughout the whole of this work. When the essential information is 
presented so carefully and so accurately, it would be ungracious to worry 
about a few printer’s errors and a little variation in the names of authors. 

Dr. Bonser’s bibliography is a very important contribution to Anglo- 
Saxon studies. It is excellent in plan, in execution and in production. 
Scholars may list items overlooked, and if ‘ Bonser-missed-this-one ’ 
becomes an academic game, it will be a game that will reflect only credit 
on the indefatigable compiler. But, having come so far, shall we stop 
at 1953? May we not hope for supplements at intervals? They could 
be incorporated from time to time in the later editions that will surely 
be called for. And the opportunity could be taken to include the older 
works, the present exclusion of which is regretted above. It may be 
that a team of scholars will be required to complete what Dr. Bonser 
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has so nobly begun, and The Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography will 
certainly become larger and more expensive, though not necessarily more 
unwieldy to use. We have before us the vision of a great and ever- 
growing bibliography, as essential to Anglo-Saxonists and Celticists as 
* Liddell and Scott’ is to classicists, a corpus of references that would be 
the envy of all other historians, archaeologists and philologists. Dr. 
Bonser, silently collecting his material over the years, has brought this 
vision within our grasp and has laid the solid foundations upon which 
it can be transformed into a reality. 


F. T. Warmnwricur 


The Origin of Russia. By Henryk Paszxrewicz. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1954.) 


Tuts massive work of 556 pages purports to be a history of Russia from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. In fact the author, who is an author- 
ity on the medieval history of Poland and Lithuania, has concentrated his 
inquiry upon a limited number of separate topics, four of which are 
given particular emphasis: the meanings attached in medieval sources to 
the term Ras’; the character and scope of the Scandinavian influence on 
early Russia; the Lithuanian conquest of west Russia in the fourteenth 
century; and the ethnic substratum of the Muscovite state. These 
themes are used to illustrate the author’s central thesis, seldom stated 
explicitly yet implied with remarkable consistency, that at no time during 
the period covered by this book was there any ethnic, linguistic or 
political unity in the lands inhabited by the Eastern Slavs—any such 
thing, in fact, as a Russian nation. This thesis is bolstered up by a 
weighty apparatus of scholarship and is enlivened by excursions into 
side issues which are sometimes illuminating, but the author’s arguments 
and conclusions only too often betray a serious lack of judgment. His 
attempts at linguistic exegesis are particularly unfortunate: his claims 
that the term Rus’ referred, in the geographical sense, merely to the 
southern territories on and near the middle Dnieper, that rasky yaz yk 
(‘the Russian language”) meant Russia’s Christian religion, and that 
ruskaya zemlya (‘the land of Russia’) was a purely religious notion, are 
demonstrably at variance with the evidence of medieval sources. His 
efforts to dismiss as a later forgery the patently medieval Lay of Igor’s 
Campaign, with its powerful emphasis on the theme of national solidarity, 
do nothing to reinforce the arguments of that dwindling and increasingly 
discredited band of sceptics who persist in impugning its authenticity; 
and he ignores the evidence of a large number of literary works which, 
from the eleventh century onwards, testify to this same notion of a 
common national and cultural heritage, expressed in the term ruskaya 
zemlya. 

On the vexed problem of the rédle played by the Northmen in 
the foundation of the Russian State, Professor Paszkiewicz has some 
sensible things to say. It is good to have now in English a summary 
of this long-standing controversy, and a corrective to the crude ‘ anti- 
Normanism’ of Soviet historians. But he frequently overplays his 
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hand: he fails, for instance, to give adequate attention to the evidence of 
political organization among the Eastern Slavs before the advent of the 
Vikings, and he greatly exaggerates the extent of the Scandinavian in- 
fluence in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, even claiming Norse nation- 
ality for Hilarion, the eleventh-century Russian metropolitan of Kiev. 

In dealing with the expansion of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
which began in the fourteenth century to compete with Muscovy for 
hegemony in eastern Europe, the author is on more solid ground. Yet 
the contrast he draws between the beneficent and far-sighted policy of 
the Lithuanian rulers and an inchoate and Tatar-ridden Russian society 
rests on too many subjective judgments of value to carry full conviction. 
And when, in the last section of the book, the reader is asked to believe 
that the people of central Russia who created the Muscovite State were 
not Slav immigrants who mingled with a local Finnish population but 
pure Finns, he may be forgiven for suspecting that he has been spirited 
away to that realm of pseudo-historical mythology which has held so 
strong a fascination for more than one historian of the nationalistic 
school. 


Driurrri OBOLENSKY 


Histoire des institutions frangaises au moyen dge. ‘Tome i: Institutions seigneur- 
iales. Edited by Ferpinanp Lor and Roserr Fawrier. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1957.) 


Tus substantial volume represents the first-fruit of a plan originally 
conceived by the late Ferdinand Lot and put into execution in 1936. 
The enterprise seemed to him to be necessary because, for any general 
view of the institutions of medieval France, students had still to go to 
the works of Luchaire and Viollet published between 1892 and 1903. 
These works had long been out of print, represented substantially the 
same state of knowledge which subsequent research had rendered in 
important respects out of date, and were informed by a legal approach 
‘plus proche de l’histoire des idées que de celle des hommes. ... La 
vie réelle de ces institutions les interesse assez peu.’ After the interrup- 
tion of war, Lot resumed his planning in 1945, but the work was still far 
from complete when he died in 1952. It was taken up at this point by 
M. Fawtier and will be completed in three further volumes—on the 
monarchy, parochial and urban institutions, and on ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. This order of publication represents a modification of Lot’s 
original plan. His intention was to begin with the monarchy. M. 
Fawtier has decided to begin with seigneurial institutions, partly at least 
as a corrective to the ‘ illusion of uniformity ’ which the juridical approach 
had given to the history of medieval institutions. In fact, right down 
to the end of the Ancien Régime, French government and institutions 
have carried the imprint of developments which took place to a greater 
or lesser extent outside the control of the monarchy. It is the story of 
these developments which is told in this first volume. 

The mode of operation has been to entrust to separate contributors 
the history of the institutions of the great ‘ principalities ’ of medieval 
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France—Normandy, the Plantagenet empire, Toulouse, Auvergne, 
Champagne, the Dauphiné, Aquitaine, Gascony, Burgundy, Provence, 
Brittany, the Bourbonnais, Béarn and Flanders. There was perhaps a 
certain inevitability about this policy, though it has some disadvantages. 
Fourteen contributors are unlikely to attain uniformity of treatment of 
the problems posed by the history of institutions, even if the present 
state of research and variations in the available sources did not preclude 
this. Certainly there is little risk of the illusion of uniformity. It is 
natural for the authors to stress those features which shaped provincial 
peculiarities; and it is one of the most valuable features of the volume 
that this has been done systematically for'all the major political units of 
medieval France. At the same time, we cannot altogether discount the 
effect upon the total picture of the fact that different authors may ask 
different questions of the materials at their disposal, and that these 
materials will be such as will for different provinces answer the same 
question with varying degrees of fullness. 

When all such qualifications have been made, however, it is still an 
achievement of these studies that they have disposed of the ‘ illusion of 
uniformity ’, that each of them is a work of considerable distinction, and 
that some of them are conspicuously so (without being too invidious, 
one may point to M. Renouard’s treatment of Aquitaine, M. Perroy’s of the 
Bourbonnais, M. Tucoo-Chala’s of Béarn and M. Ganshof’s of Flanders). 
At the same time, if the illusion of uniformity based on an over-valuation 
of the monarchical imprint upon the history of France had to go, perhaps 
one ought to ask whether some other attempt to draw out uniformities 
ought not to be made. To one degree or another most of the principal- 
ities discussed here were born of the disintegration of the Carolingian 
empire or of the administrative districts which composed it. Sometimes 
the nucleus was a Carolingian county or comparable district, sometimes 
(like Beaujolais or Bourbon) the castles of a mere seigneur. There is 
much that is common about the methods of expansion from the original 
nucleus—marriages, the acquisition of advocacies, force and fraud. But 
this can only be brought together by cross-reference; and a systematic 
analysis of the forces which made for the growth of the principalities 
and the many correspondences in their internal organization is nowhere 
to be found. 

In a way it is the same at the other end of the Middle Ages. It seems 
as if we may differentiate two types of principality: those which were 
deep-rooted like Burgundy and Brittany, and appanages of more recent 
creation like Auvergne and the Bourbonnais. The differences lie only 
to a limited extent in the realm of institutions. All had their institutional 
peculiarities, yet all were almost equally borrowers of institutions devised 
and developed by the monarchy. Yet they differed in coherence and 
relative strength; and it is the variation in the power which informed 
institutions which it is hard to explain, though M. Perroy has some 
interesting things to say about the ‘ fragility ’ of the appanages in general. 
What seems to be missing is some sort of digest. The distinctiveness 
and individuality of the principalities certainly left a mark upon the 
government of the ancien régime. There is a danger, however, that the 
confusion will be too confused if we simply stop at that point. What 
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is comparable or similar in their evolution, due not so much to the 
action of monarchy as to common circumstances or a common heritage, 
might also seem to be a useful measuring rod of the purpose, the utility 
and the uniqueness of particular institutions in particular places. 

It would be unfair, however, to leave this book on a note of com- 
plaint. Some of the questions it has provoked could hardly have been 
formulated without the almost definitive institutional histories of some 
of the French principalities which it contains. These histories, too, 
bring together a mass of primary and secondary materials which will 
never be available in our libraries, and which is in any case beyond the 
compass of any one individual to digest. Some of the issues raised above, 
moreover, may find at least a partial solution when the volume on the 
monarchy appears. And in aggregate, because the contributions reflect 
his range and scholarship and are generally the work of his pupils, this 
volume and its successors will stand as a memorial to Ferdinand Lot and 
his work on the history of medieval France. 


EpwARD MILLER 


A History of Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 1283-1311. By C. M. FRAsEr. 
(Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


Tue need for an adequate biography of Antony Bek has long been 
recognized, He was an outstanding figure in Church and State in the 
Jate thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries; an intimate councillor of 
Edward I; one of the most warlike, forceful and colourful of England’s 
medieval bishops, whose actions, influence and magnificence have been 
compared with those of Wolsey; well-known at the Roman court and in 
many European countries, the only Englishman to be made patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Yet as recently as 1956, after the publication of Dr. Fraser’s 
careful edition of the The Records of Antony Bek, Professor Rothwell 
wrote that the materials for an adequate study of him ‘ probably do not 
exist’. Dr. Fraser was not deterred, although she admits that she only 
gradually realized the full riches of the available material. Whereas in 
the Records she had assembled only such material as would illustrate Bek’s 
administration of his great northern diocese and franchise, she has now 
explored a vast further amount of administrative, legal and other un- 
published records at the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and 
in the treasury of the dean and chapter of Durham, which throws 
light not only on his career as bishop and earl palatine, but also on the 
administrative, diplomatic and political work in the royal service, which 
absorbed so much of his energies. 

This material is often difficult to interpret. The abundance of the 
administrative records makes it possible to trace Bek’s career in the 
royal service with unusual precision, and this is done in several narrative 
chapters which present a detailed account of his activities in the house- 
hold of the Lord Edward, as keeper of the king’s wardrobe and constable 
of the Tower of London, collecting taxes, negotiating royal loans, 
superintending military forces in the Welsh wars, and, after he became 
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bishop of Durham, as one of Edward I’s most skilled negotiators, em- 
ployed on diplomatic missions which ranged from Norway and Germany 
to Flanders, France, Aragon and the Roman court; as his adviser on 
English government; as regent of Scotland, and as the king’s companion 
and helper in the Scottish wars. But the administrative records are 
impersonal and give little idea of what sort of man Bek was, or of the 
extent of his influence on Edward’s policy. Moreover, in these chapters 
Dr. Fraser keeps closely to the facts, and only rarely allows herself to 
generalize or to interpret their meaning. At times the reader may 
wonder whether all this painstaking research is really going to tell him 
the things he wants to know about Antony Bek, and how far it will help 
to explain the deep impression which the bishop made on contempor- 
aries. It is, however, when the evidence for Bek’s diplomatic and 
political activities is brought into relation with what is already known 
of his ecclesiastical career and of the famous lawsuits in which he was 
involved, that its value and importance becomes clear. Although Dr. 
Fraser is a very detached and objective biographer, the picture of 
Antony Bek which finally emerges from her study is far more favourable 
and sympathetic to him than those of R. K. Richardson or G. T. Lapsley, 
the only other recent historians who have attempted to study any part of 
his career in detail!; and the differences between her judgments and 
theirs are largely the result of her greater knowledge of Bek’s work for 
Edward I and Edward II, and of his personal relations with them. 
Thus Dr. Fraser holds a different view of Bek’s ‘ magnanimity ’, the 
quality in him to which contemporaries most often paid tribute. Rich- 
ardson, basing his interpretation mainly on accounts by monks of Durham 
of the Bishop’s overbearing conduct during his visitation of Durham 
cathedral priory in 1300, and of his reckless lavishness in Rome, defined 
his magnanimity as a combination of high spirit, personal courage, 
hauteur and egoism, the forerunner of the selfishnesses and ‘ magnani- 
mities ’ of the later Middle Ages ‘ that were to end in the Wars of the 
Roses, the rise of the Tudors and the final schism of the ancient church ’.? 
Dr. Fraser believes that Bek was truly magnanimous in the sense of 
being a man of large vision in his exercise of authority, worthy to receive 
the recognition and friendship of kings and popes, ‘the most valiant 
clerk in Christendom’. Her conclusion is supported by her account of 
his work in building the vast scheme of European alliances against 
France in the period from about 1285-98, before Edward decided to 
concentrate all his energies on subduing Scotland. She thinks that Bek 
was mainly responsible for this European policy of Edward, but that his 
part in it has hitherto been obscure largely because after 1285 he held 
no appointment in any department of the central government, being 
probably unwilling to be fettered by the routine claims of office. She 
shows convincingly that Bek, even when absent from court, could make 
his influence felt through his former colleagues and subordinates in the 


1 Cf. R. K. Richardson, ‘ The Bishopric of Durham under Anthony Bek, 1283-1311” 
in Archaeologia Aeliana, 34rd ser. ix (1913), 89-224; ‘ Gesta Dunelmensia’ 1300, ed. R. K. 
Richardson in Camden Miscellany, xiii (1924), pp. i-xiv, 1-58; G. T. Lapsley, The County 
Palatine of Durham, 1900. 
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royal administration, who were constantly active on his behalf. She 
emphasizes not only their loyalty to him, but also the loyalty and devotion 
to his cause of his administrative officers in his palatinate and bishopric 
of Durham, and points out that even at his cathedral priory, after Prior 
Hoton’s death and the end of the great dispute, the monks praised the 
good appointments which he made there and the generous forgiveness 
and help which he gave to the convent. The ease with which Bek could 
win the regard and affection of men of all ranks and especially of the most 
powerful men on earth is a tribute to the power and attraction of his 
personality and to the breadth of his vision, Throughout his career he 
gained his authority by virtue of his personal relations with those pos- 
sessing the rights that he desired. Popes, kings and archbishops enjoyed 
his company and were flattered by his attentions and anxious to give 
him what he wanted, Yet at no time did Bek sacrifice his integrity or 
his independent attitude in the affairs of Church or State. He did not 
hesitate to support Archbishop Winchelsey against Edward I nor to 
intervene with Edward on behalf of his son, Prince Edward, at a time 
when his own career was in jeopardy from Edward’s wrath. 

On Bek’s part in the political history of the reigns of Edward I and 
II and on his attitude to his sometimes conflicting obligations to pope 
and king, Dr. Fraser has much of interest to say. She disagrees with 
Tout’s view that Bek, the son of a Lincolnshire baron, was ‘ perhaps 
always too baronial in outlook to be a man after Edward’s own heart ’.! 
She suggests on the contrary that throughout his career in English 
politics he showed a real sympathy with the royal point of view. She 
demolishes convincingly (in a footnote) * the contemporary story that 
he supported the earls of Hereford and Norfolk against Edward in 1297. 
But unlike another former Wardrobe clerk, Walter Langton, bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, Bek refused to put his duty to the king before 
his duty to the pope. When summoned at the same time to answer for 
his arbitrary conduct before the pope at the Roman court and before 
the king in Parliament, Bek, unlike Langton, chose at the risk of offending 
Edward to obey the summons to Rome, where he was already in dis- 
favour. Dr. Fraser maintains that it was this decision which led to his 
downfall. She does not believe, with Lapsley, that Edward had long 
been waiting for an opportunity to crush the over-mighty autonomous 
power which Bek had been building up in his palatinate. Instead she 
shows how the steady increase until about 1300 of Bek’s power at Durham, 
both as earl palatine and bishop, had always been dependent on 
royal favour and fostered by it. She sees Edward’s seizures of the 
palatinate in 1302 and 1305 not as examples of a deep-laid anti-feudal 
policy, but as the result of the king’s personal anger at desertion by an 
old friend and comrade-in-arms on the eve of his Scottish campaigns, 
and of his resentment that Bek should put the claims of papal above 
those of royal jurisdiction. There is also much of interest for the 
general history of the period in Dr. Fraser’s account of Bek’s gradual 
recovery of power and of his partial rebuilding of his franchise in 
Edward II’s reign. Again, much that he achieved was due to the king’s 


? T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, ii, 14. 
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personal friendship for him. The explanation of the earl of Warwick’s 
increasing hostility to the king in the struggle over the Ordinances and 
against Peter of Gavaston may be found in Edward’s support of Bek’s 
steady resistance to the earl’s efforts to bring under the consideration of 
the king’s court a plea arising within the franchise of Durham. Finally 
there emerges a different view of Bek’s success and failure from that 
of Lapsley and Richardson. Although his earlier attempts in Edward I’s 
reign to enlarge his northern territories to form an autonomous palatinate, 
on. which the northern government of England might have been based 
in a way foreshadowing the Council of the North under the Tudors, had 
failed, Dr. Fraser shows how in the early years of Edward II’s reign he 
succeeded in recreating a tradition of administrative autonomy in his 
restored liberty that was to last until Tudor times. 

This is an objective, scholarly and definitive biography which tells 
us much that is new about an important man and his times. It is clearly 
written and skilfully constructed. Narrative and political chapters alter- 
nate. The background of the history of the period is sufficiently ex- 
plained, but it is not allowed to obscure the central figure and story. 
Nevertheless this book makes difficult reading. It would have been 
easier to read and understand if Dr. Fraser had been bolder in putting 
forward her own conclusions and interpretations of the many facts she 
has collected. As it is, the reader may at times be bewildered by the 
mass of material presented, and may miss some of the interesting new 
views and suggestions which are rarely given prominence and are some- 
times even concealed in lengthy footnotes (¢.g. pp. 152 m. 3, 209 m. 4). 
The book concludes with a careful itinerary of Bek and a good index. 


KATHLEEN EDWARDS 


Diplomata Regum Siciliae de gente Normannorum: 1 documenti originali 
dei Re Normanni di Sicilia, raccolti e pubblicati in facsimile sotto 
gli auspici della Regione Siciliana, a cura di ANroNINO Dg STEFANO 
e Franco Barroxont. Societa Siciliana di Storia patria, fasc. 1, 
2 ; e Archivio paleografico Italiano, vol. xiv, fasc. 60, 61. (Rome- 
Palermo : Istituto poligrafico dello Stato, 1954-5.) 


THESE two fascicles are the first-fruits of a truly monumental project 
to publish in facsimile and in the actual size all the existing originals, 
whether genuine chancery productions or falsified imitations in diploma 
form, of the documents issued by the Norman kings of Sicily, Apulia 
and Capua from the Sicilian coronation of Roger Il on 25 December 
1130, up to the German coronation of Frederick II on 9 December 1212. 

All students of the history of south Italy and Sicily under the Norman 
monarchy will offer the warmest welcome to the edition now inaugurated. 
When complete it will afford the desired insurance against a total loss of 
original records either through the operation of a great war or through 
their slow deterioration owing to efflux of time and careless guardianship. 
It will also in some measure bring to fruition the ardent desires and un- 
realized plans of scholars, within and without Italy, who for fifty years 
have aimed at the ultimate publication of all the records of the Norman 
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period. Chief among them, the late Professor C. A. Garufi, as long ago 
as 1903, put forward a proposal for a ‘ Codice diplomatico Normanno’ 
to comprise all the documents, public and private, and drawn up in all 
the three languages of the Kingdom. He never had the happiness of 
seeing his plan carried into effect, but until his death in 1947 he continued 
the work of photographing a vast number of records, many of them since 
destroyed, and of publishing and discussing a large selection of Latin 
documents, principally from Sicily. The great collection of photo- 
graphic negatives and papers which he left are at hand to serve as a 
foundation for future work. Besides this, especially in the provinces of 
South Italy, the treasures of individual archives have been increasingly 
made available to students through the publication of a number of im- 
portant ’ Codici diplomatici’. Moreover in the course of the work a 
great many photographs have been accumulated in these archives and in 
the libraries of universities and historical societies and institutes. Con- 
sequently the long delay in publishing a comprehensive corpus of Norman 
records has not been wholly loss, and through the advance during the 
past half-century in methods of mechanical reproduction it has brought 
pure gain. 

The present enterprise, therefore, while it is limited in scope to 
original royal diplomas, is able to envisage the reproduction of all the 
surviving examples, both true and false, by the very perfect collotype 
process (fototipica) of the Istituto poligrafico dello Stato. The edition 
is limited to 220 copies, of which seventy are allotted to the Societa 
Siciliana and the remainder to general circulation through the Istituto 
di Paleografia of the University of Rome. The first two fascicles contain 
thirty-eight plates presenting thirty documents, all in Latin, with the 
exception of two and a half in Greek, some of them being so large that 
they fill two double folio sheets. Each document is prefaced by an 
editorial Introduction in great detail contributed to Fascicle i by the late 
Professor Bartoloni and to Fascicle ii by Professor Alessandro Pratesi, 
except for Plates 33, 37, 39 by Dr. L. R. Ménager. The Introduction 
gives the source of the document, a summary of its contents, and a 
description of the palaeographic features with special attention to those 
which cannot be reproduced in any facsimile, however skilful. There 
is besides a discussion of the authenticity of the piece, based chiefly 
on considerations of palaeography and not always giving sufficient 
weight to the historical and administrative facts revealed, nor to questions 
of diplomatic. Finally there is a bibliography including full references 
to the Regesta of Behring, Caspar, Ries and Béhmer-Ficker-Winkelmann, 
as well as to K. A. Kehr’s fundamental work : Die Urkunden der norman- 
nisch-sicilischen Kénige. Unfortunately there is no general preface to the 
publication : perhaps it was necessary to wait for this until it is 
completed, but it is a serious loss to have no account of the scope and 
method of the edition, the total number and provenance of all the 
documents to be reproduced and the order in which they are to be 
presented. So far no systematic classification is followed through, 
whether according to archives, or rulers, or recipients, and the selection 
seems to be somewhat haphazard, depending on reasons of practical con- 
venience rather than on scientific exigency. 


po Mecanvatars 
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The plates reproduce indiscriminately documents issued by all the 
Norman kings and, with three exceptions, they are drawn from archives 
on the Italian mainland: Arch. segreto Vaticano (one document) ; 
Bibl. Apost. Vaticana (one) ; Abbey of Cava (four) ; Abbey of Monte 
Cassino (three) ; Arch. arcivescovile, Chieti (one) ; Arch. arcivescovile 
Salerno (two) ; Arch. di Stato, Genova (one) ; Paris, Bibl. Nat. (three) ; 
Rome, Arch. Doria Pamphili (three); Rome, Arch. **** (eleven). 
This last archive, so far anonymous and hitherto untapped, yields up all 
its royal documents, including eight not previously published, for several 
churches. The longest series, that for S$. Maria di Sambucina, cannot 
be fully evaluated until the promised edition of the private charters 
appears, and one document only will be discussed in the present review 
for the important light it throws on a group of notaries. The other 
archives drawn on in these fascicles, besides being chosen fortuitously, 
are not fully exploited and in consequence not all the royal documents 
in each are available for criticism and comparison. Still, this defect, 
serious as it is, is in part off-set by the saving in cost and time-lag in the 
process of publication, with the compensating result that thirty originals 
are now actually available. 

The specific interest of the documents is in some cases predominantly 
historical, while in all of them the palaeographic and diplomatic data are 
of great importance. From the point of view of history attention should 
be called to Plates 2-3, Roger i! for the Pierleone ; to Plates 5-6, 
William I for Hadrian IV in the treaty of Benevento ; and Plate 7, the 
same king’s commercial treaty with Genoa, interesting also as a rare 
charta partita. Again the political importance of the archbishops of 
Salerno is demonstrated by the magnificent diplomas, Plates 27-8, 
William II and his mother for Romuald II, and Plates 34-5, Tancred for 
Nicolas. The text of all these has previously been published and the 
treaty of Benevento has been available in a small-scale facsimile ; never- 
theless the present admirable reproductions of full size remove any 
ambiguity in interpretation. They offer moreover unimpeachable ex- 
amples of the handwriting of well-known notaries and of contemporary 
chancery practice. In fact the somewhat haphazard choice of documents, 
already referred to, has one advantage over a systematic selection, 
archive by archive or ruler by ruler, because from two fascicles only it 
is possible to form some general idea of the development of documents 
through all the Norman reigns, and to follow the changes of fashion in 
calligraphy from the large fantastic minuscule of Roger II’s earlier 
notaries to a simpler, more elegant type approaching the book-hand in 
use in the Kindgom, as recently exemplified by Dr. Hugo Buchthal. 
This type of script appears in Plate 4, a grant of 1144 under the hand of 
Maio as scriniarius. No notary is mentioned and it is possible that Maio 
himself was the writer who shows himself so expert a scribe. Further 
developments can be traced right up to the end of the monarchy ; and 
the unusually long series of privileges and mandates issued by Constance 
will go far towards clarifying the varying usages of her chancery. In 
this light it may be suggested in passing that the document shpwn on 
Plate 13 has been falsified. 

Publication in facsimile has evident value in illuminating the work 
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of individual notaries and thereby assessing more surely the authenticity 
of documents, even those preserved only in copies. Nevertheless it 
must be stressed that valid conclusions cannot be reached unless all the 
extant work of any notary has been taken into account. Owing to the 
neglect of this proviso there is need to revise the judgments expressed 
in the Introductions to a group of diplomas ascribed to Wido, a notary 


- very active between 1130 and 1137. Of the diplomas in question, 


Plate 1 (Caspar, Reg. No. 79), a confirmation of the monastery of S. 
Eustace of Pietrabbondante granted by Roger II at Salerno, sesto kalendas 
Augusti, 1132, to Abbot Oderisius Il of Monte Cassino, is regarded as 
genuine in accordance with the opinion of K. A. Kehr, notwithstanding 
its being addressed to an abbot who had been dead six years, and dis- 
playing a date added later together with an anachronistic rota. More- 
over no attention is given to the many further indications that point to a 
forgery. ‘There are scribal errors such as incartionis, denceps ; there are 


.faults in orthography betraying a later date, for instance the absence of 


the tagged ¢ (¢ caudata), the forms dompno, sesto; Adelasie instead of 
Adelaide, a sure indication of forgery, as is also the use of patris mei 
instead of patris nostri, ascribed to King Roger. ‘There are also factual 
errors such as the appearance of infra comitatu Molisii at a presumed time 
when the expression had no geographical connotation, with the further 
drawback that it was borrowed from the forged document of the princes 
Pandulf and Landulf here confirmed (E. Gattola, Ad Hist. Cass. Acces- 
siones, p. 81). Once more, the sanction of 100 pounds of pure gold is 
ridiculous for the protection of a small country monastery. The writing 
in spite of a superficial suggestion of Wido’s script, shows the stiff and 
careful strokes of a laboured copy. The cursive element in his true hand 
is lacking, with complete absence of the half-uncial d, while all the ascen- 
ders and descenders have clubbed terminals and never show a flowing 
curve. The letter g reproduces in some sort the elaborate tail character- 
istic of Wido’s hand, but it proceeds in a rigid line from the top of the 
loop, instead of being formed by a separate stroke attached to its base. 
In spite of these anomalies the present editors treat the document 
tacitly at least as furnishing the criterion for this notary’s work. In 
consequence they see in the confirmation for Abbot Seniorectus (Pl. 24-5) 
a forgery based on it. This document is undoubtedly false, but it is 
a far better imitation of a genuine original than Plate 1, on which it 
could not possibly have been modelled, although there is not space here 
for a full demonstration. 

More serious is the editor’s condemnation of the most magnificent 
diploma extant from the hand of Wido (Pl. 22-3). This is the original of 
12 Kal, Aug. 1134, for Abbot Franco of S. Sophia of Benevento, hitherto 
known only in a garbled copy (Caspar, Reg. No. 101) but now recently 
discovered in Rome, Arch. ****. Measuring 70.5 x 56 cm. it is written 
in an exceptionally large script with great sureness and masterly sweep and 
it is furnished with a superb contemporary rofa. The document in fact 
sets up a new norm of assessment, but here it is none the less ruled out 
in the Introduction on the ground of deviations from Wido’s presumed 
practice as shown in Plate 1. Such are the broken shaft, formed by two 
separate strokes, of the tall minuscule s ; and the studied ligature of the 
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combination s#. Both these peculiarities are, however, also found in the 
two undoubted documents written by Wido for Patti (Caspar, Reg. nos. 
79 and 80), to judge from photographs kindly supplied by Professor 
Collura of Palermo and placed at my disposal by Professor Walther 
Holtzmann of the German Historical Institute in Rome. The same 
features would no doubt be apparent in the original privilege for 
Giovenazzo (Caspar, Reg. no. 99) issued at Salerno on the same day as 
the confirmation for S. Sophia, were a facsimile available. This is the 
more certain since the genuine Giovenazzo document shows an ab- 
normality similar to one observed by the editor in the privilege for 
S. Sophia, namely that the material of the seal is not stated in the usual 
manner. There is no room here to explain the reasons, based on the 
immense width of the document, for discounting the discrepancy noted 
by the editor in regard to the initial lines of elongated script, or to 
demonstrate in detail the convincing correctness in orthography and 
formulae. On the other hand, the one indubitable slip, which gives the 
regnal year as III instead of IIII, is not sufficient by itself to impugn the 
authenticity of the document. 

Choice of documents for discussion is difficult amid the wealth of 
facsimiles, but there are two privileges which put up a special claim, 
William I in 1158 for Monte Cassino (Pl. 8) and William II and his 
mother in 1169 for Sambucina (Pl. 10). The latter, hitherto unpublished, 
has an administrative interest for its description of certain Calabrian 
lands as serre de divisa ; it is moreover noteworthy because it is the only 
extant original given under the hands of the Ten Familiares who for a 
brief period controlled the Cwria after the expulsion of Stephen of Le 
Perche. It is written in a small elegant minuscule by the notary, Magister 
Robertus, and this unequivocal example of his hand considered in re- 
lation with that ascribed to Robertus regius notarius in the document for 
Monte Cassino (Pl. 8), helps to clarify the problem of the different 
notaries named Robert between 1147 and 1169. In consequence, further 
discrimination is needed in regard to the activity of Robert of S. Giovanni, 
whom Professor Garufi identified with the historian ‘ Hugo Falcandus ’ ; 
and, incidently, the document of 1158 is seen to be a forgery. 

According to K. A. Kehr (op. cit. pp. 53-5, 59) there were two 
Roberts ; Robert (I), active from 1147 to 1155 chiefly in recording 
judicial acts of the Curia, and Robert (II) from 1156 to 1169 (or 1171, 
since a forgery was included). He identified Magister Robertus with 
Robert (II) and the editor of the facsimiles, Plate 8 and Plate 1o, tacitly 
adopts his view. Garufi, however, thought that there was but a single 
notary, whom he further identified with Robert of S. Giovanni. The 
master’s title should in any case have been sufficient to distinguish 
Magister Robertus from any namesake, but Kehr disregarded it and Garufi 
misinterpreted it as signifying an honorary master notary. The marked 
difference apparent between the hand of Master Robert in Plate 10 and 
that of Robert of S. Giovanni in his charter of 1181, as reproduced by 
Garufi (Arch. stor. per la Sicilia, vill, 1941), clinches the differentiation 
indicated by the master’s title ; and there can be little doubt that an 
equally marked difference from the script of Robert (I) will be evident 
when facsimiles become available for the Monte Cassino documents 
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between 1147 and 1155. They should also finally settle the question of the 
possible identity of Robert of S$. Giovanni with Robert (1). 

The question of the separate existence of Robert (II) is more difficult 
to determine, because the only extant original attributed to any Robertus 
regius notarius after 1155 is the Monte Cassino privilege of 1158 (Pl. 8 and 
Behring, no. 142). This, however, is a clear falsification, although the 
editor is content only to note the disappearance of King Roger’s 
privilege believed by him to be here confirmed. The description, never- 
theless, which is given of that privilege, tallies with the extant privilege 
issued by Roger as Duke on 30 December 1129 (Caspar, no. 61) and it is 
probable that this is really intended, since a later notary or forger might 
well make William I speak of his father as King. Prime evidence of 
forgery is the stiffmess and want of confidence of a copy shown in 
the handwriting of Plate 8. The notary is guilty, too, of careless omis- 
sions ; the word a# (autem) is inserted into the normal space between 
huius and confirmationis ; the month and the day are left out of the date. 
In the invocation the diphthong, otherwise unknown under William I, 
appears in AETERNI, while the further and frankly erroneous diphthong 
in the final sylloble of FAVENTAE (favente) could never have occurred 
ina genuine document. Again, the spelling Syci/i¢ is an anachronism, and 
equally disastrous is the appearance of the strange word monimentum for 
the invariable firmamentum. Further the phrases caritatis benivolentia and, 
in the following line, studio caritatis do not ring true, while a bulla aurea 
is improbable. In the two documents of 1156 (Behring, no. 137) and 
1158 (Behring, no. 143), preserved only in copies, which have been 
attributed to Robert (11) there is nothing in the formulae that could not 
have been written by Robert (I) and it seems most likely that up to 1158 
there was a single royal notary, Robert, and that between February and 
March 1169, one other, Master Robert, wrote three documents. 

The great importance of the present work has been fully demon- 
strated and some indication has been given of the problems in palaeography 
and diplomatic which are raised by publication in facsimile, but which 
must in many cases remain outstanding until the whole is completed. 
Untoward circumstances, not least among them the early death of Pro- 
fessor Bartoloni, to whose dynamic enthusiasm the project owes so 
much, have been responsible for a postponement of the two promised 
fascicles which should have initiated the rich store of 109 originals 
preserved in Sicily, before completing the documents of the mainland. 
So far no privileges for Sicilian churches have been included, except for 
the three expatriates from the Bibliothéque nationale of Paris introduced 
by Dr. Ménager, which are an earnest of things to come. Meantime we 
can only offer the sincerest gratitude on behalf of the many students of 
the Norman kingdom, to all who are responsible for carrying out the 
arduous task and at the same time give expression to an eager desire for 
the speedy continuation and completion of the enterprise, together with 
the general introduction and indexes. 


EVELYN JAMISON 
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Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 5-6 Henry Il and 7—9 Henry III 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1949, 1955). 


THESE two volumes are numbers x and xi (1221—4) in the series of Curia 
Regis Rolls published by the Public Record Office. They contain pleas 
before the justices of the Bench for Hilary and Easter terms, 5 Henry III; 
Michaelmas, 5-6 Henry III ; Trinity, 6 Henry Ill; Hilary, 7 Henry III ; 
Michaelmas, 7-8 Henry II; Trinity, 8 Henry II1; Michaelmas, 8-9 Henry 
lif. In the omitted terms, with the exception of Trinity 7 Henry III 
when the Bench was not in session, work was done but no rolls survive. 
There is also some vacation business which has found its way into the 
Bench rolls; of special interest are the cases dealt with by Martin de 
Pateshull in the autumn of 1224, for they include assizes concerning 
Fawkes de Breaute. To vol. xi Mr. C. A. F. Meekings has contributed 
a short Introduction on the history and present state of the rolls used 
for the transcript, with notes on the justices sitting during these terms. 
In one respect vol. xi improves on earlier volumes, for the cases are now 
numbered consecutively throughout the volume and it is no longer 
necessary to search through several cases from each page reference. 

The minority of Henry III continues. There is little sign of it in the 
rolls. Some cases were postponed until Henry’s coming of age because 
of his inability to warrant the charters of his predecessors, but attempts 
by the bishop of Ely and the abbot of Thorney to secure postponement 
on this ground seem to have failed (vol. x, pp. 165-6; vol. xi, nos. 280 
and 447). Henry was not yet able to issue his own charters, and an Index 
reference to a charter of Henry III leads in fact to an assize of mort d’ 
ancestor which was remitted from the Bench to the county in accordance 
with the provisions of the 1217 reissue of Magna Carta (vol. x, p. 7). 
Historical events are noted in the splendid subject indexes. There is 
not very much of national importance, but the proceedings which 
centred on Bytham castle in 1221 and Bedford castle in 1224 have left 
their mark. In Hilary 1221 some twenty cases are put ‘sine die pro 
exercitu ’ (vol. x, pp. 18-26), and the Bytham scutage led to an interesting 
litigation (vol. x, p. 306). There is no decline before the fall of Fawkes 
de Breaute. He is plaintiff and occasionally defendant in a number of 
cases up to Trinity 1224 when he is said to be ‘ inimicus regis’. Under 
the heading ‘ Trinity 8 Henry III’ is printed Pateshull’s vacation business 
in the autumn of 1224, and this includes the second set of assizes against 
Fawkes at Dunstable in October, after the fall of Bedford castle (vol. xi, 
NOs. 1914-1934). It seems that these proceedings were continued at 
Westminster (see nos. 1922 and 1928).!_ From the same Pateshull roll 
is printed the Oxford Inquisition, also of autumn 1224, against Vivian 
fitz Ralph and Richard Foliot who had acted as under-sheriffs in Oxford- 
shire for Fawkes. The cases (no.. 1935-1963) are without writ, and 
have for that reason already been printed and commented on by the 


1 The assizes were abstracted by G. H. Fowler and M. W. Hughes in Pwblications 
of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, ix. 51-60. The chronology was established 
by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles in Select Cases of Procedure without Writ under 
Henry III (Seldon Society Publications, 60,pp. xxx—xxxiii). 
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Seldon Society.! The differences between the two transcripts are seldom 
important: exceptional is ‘ Willelmus filius Willelmi Selvein’ (vol. xi, 
no. 1937; wrong) against ‘ Willelmus Selvein pater ipsius Willelmi’ 
(S.S. vol. 60, no. 35B; right): less worrying are ‘ usque’ and ‘ vexaver- 
unt’ (vol, xi. no. 1949; wrong) against ‘ versus ’ and ‘ vexavit ’ (S.S. vol. 
60, no. 35L; right), ‘ posuit ’ (vol. xi, no. 1956; wrong) against ‘ potuit ’ 
(S.S. vol. 60, no. 35Q; right) ‘ eius’ (vol. xi, no. 1957; wrong) against 
*suus’ (S.S. vol. 60, no. 35R; right). 

From every term in these two volumes cases are to be found in 
Bracton’s Note Book, and for some terms the roll marked with the 
‘ Bractonian’” hand survives. The editors have acknowledged the im- 
portance of this by using the marked rolls as the basis of the text where 
more than one roll survives for any term, by identifying cases which 
occur in the Note Book, and by indicating where on the marked rolls 
there is sidelining or writing of notes such as ‘ Volo’ or ‘ De Dote’. If 
these valuable indications are to be used for further work on Bracton it is 
essential that they be complete and accurate, and this is not always so. 
A minor difficulty is that reference to the Note Book is by volume and 
page: Maitland numbered the cases consecutively, and this has been the 
usual and easiest method of reference ever since. A check on Hilary 7 
Henry III shows that identification of cases in the Note Book is not always 
complete: vol. xi, nos. 268, 270, 279 and 323 should be identified as 
nos. 1583, 1584, 1587 and 1591 in the Note Book. For sidelining, the 
marked roll 85 for Mich. 8-9 Henry III was examined, and here the 
following cases are sidelined on the roll though not said to be in vol. xi: 
nos. 1999 and 2037 (cases not in the Note Book); nos. 2327, 2530, 2533, 
2626, 2662, 2666 and probably nos. 2476 and 2861 (all cases in the Note 
Book). Without this additional information it had seemed that one 
quarter of the cases in the Note Book for this term were not marked on 
the roll. Some difficulties with the index prompted a check of all names 
and places in the first 100 cases of vol. xi, and this produced 25 errors and 
omissions: e.g. William Blundum (no. 1), Walter God (no. 59) and Ralph 
Harang (no. 21) are missing; Walter de Hole is in no. 18 but indexed as 
no. 8, Thomas Croc in no. 27 not no. 47, Emma de Beaufo in no. 92 not 
no. 95; Roger son of Adam is indexed as Richard son of Adam (no. 39), 
Reginald de S. Martin as William de S. Martin (no. 70). There remains 
the vexed question of essoins. The reasons given in C.R.R. vol. i, p. 26, 
and still vouched by the present editors, for not transcribing essoins are 
less convincing now in the light of work done by Lady Stenton.2 Not 
many essoin rolls survive for the early years of Henry III, but it so happens 
that two of the rolls used for vols. x and xi include membranes of essoins. 
Roll 79 for Hilary 5 Henry III, which is marked in the ‘ Bracton’” hand, 
has three membranes of essoins: only marked cases are printed. Those 
unprinted include an essoin cast on behalf of Fawkes de Breaute; the 
essoiner does not pledge his faith but names a surety, as was the custom 
for great laymen (in fact there is a marginal ‘ N ’ of the ‘ Bractonian ’ type 


*H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, op. cit., pp. 49-57. 

* See Pleas before the King or his Justices 1198-1202: Vol. i (Selden Society Publica- 
tions, 67) pp. 150-70. There is also an excellent statement of the importance of essoin 
rolls available in the P.R.O. typescript account of Bench Plea and Essoin Rolls, pp. 31-3. 
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against this case on the roll). Roll 78 for Mich. 5-6 Henry III, which is 
not marked in the ‘ Bracton’ hand, has six membranes of essoins, none 
of which is printed. What, if anything, is lost here? Now Bracton, in 
the Treatise, cited six cases from among the essoins of Mich, 6 Henry III; 
they are not in the Note Book, and it would help to have them in print. 
Mich. 6 Henry III is an ambiguous reference, and investigation of the 
essoins on Roll 78 shows that the cases are not there. 
have meant Mich. 6-7 Henry III. 
to Bracton studies. 


Bracton must 
So, by good fortune, nothing is lost 
Yet the essoins on this roll are not without interest. 
The bishop of Bath (twice) and the bishop of Ely claim their courts. The 
essoiner of Gilbert Marescot goes sine die against the abbot of Preaux 
* quia breve non loquitur de quo ipse Abbas clamat tenere terram illam 
et curia non vult aliquem amittere curiam suam’. An essoin de malo 
lecti fails ‘ quia est de fine facto’ (¢f. Bracton, fo. 350b.). Moreover, 
almost all these essoins can be connected with earlier or later stages in 
vols. x and xi. Without the essoins the stories are incomplete. 

The complexity of the relationship between Treatise, Note Book and 
the Plea Rolls is well known. It is one thing to say that the Note Book 
was prepared for Bracton from rolls marked by him: this is highly probable. 
It is another and less certain thing to say that Bracton wrote the Treatise, 
as it were, out of the Note Book and in great reliance on it. In this 
latter connexion the curious and uneven distribution of cases in the 
Treatise and the liberal use of cases not in the Note Book (a use extending 
to terms from which other cases are in the Note Book) are problems 
needing fuller treatment than they have yet had, or can have here: but 
some illustrative matter can be put forward from these volumes to show 
reliance on the rolls as against the Note Book. 

In about forty cases in the Treatise Bracton refers to the place of the 
case on the roll: e.g. ‘ in principio rotuli’ or ‘ circa finem rotuli’. When 
editing the Eyre Rolls of Gloucestershire, Warwickshire and Shropshire 
for 1221-2, Lady Stenton wrote, ‘ The method in which he often cites 
cases, mentioning the position of the case on the roll as an aid to its 
verification, suggests that at the moment he was using the actual roll 
rather than any notes taken from it.’!_ None of these Eyre Rolls of 1221- 
2 is marked by Bracton, and no cases from them occur in the Note Book, 
so that direct reference to the roll would be expected. But a less simple 
result comes from studying comparable cases in vols. x and xi. There 
are five such cases, three from Roll 83 and two from Roll 79, both of them 
marked rolls. The case on fo. 375b cannot be found in the Note Book 
or on Roll 79, and so is no help. A second case, on fo. 85b, is not in the 
Note Book: it may be either or neither of two cases on Roll 83 (vol. xi, 
nos. 942 and 1039), neither of which is marked. The remaining three 
cases (fos. 12,230b., 153) are all in the Note Book (B.N.B. 1648, 1624, 
1517) and on the rolls (vol. xi, nos. 1016 and 651; vol. x, p. 67); for each 
of these cases the reference in the Treatise gives the place on the roll 
where it is to be found, notwithstanding that the case is in the Note Book. 

Mention has been made of Bracton’s use of cases not in the Note 
Book, and the fact that this use extends to terms for which the Note Book 
has cases. Hilary 7 Henry III provides interesting examples. The 


1 Selden Society Publications, 59, p. xvii. 
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surviving Roll, 82A, is unfortunately not marked in the ‘ Bractonian’ 
hand. From this term thirty-six cases appear in the Note Book. The 
Treatise cites seven cases from this term. Only two of the seven can 
be found in the Note Book.! Of the remaining five it is now possible 
to identify three certainties (fo. 349 = vol. xi, no. 321; fo. 407 = vol. 
xi, no. 62; fo. 437b. = vol. xi, no. 233), one probable (fo. 437 = vol. 
xi, no. 129) and one possible (fo. 375b. = vol. xi, no. 157) among the 
cases printed from Roll 82A. It is also interesting to note that two of 
these cases (vol. xi, mos. 233 and 157) have the ‘ non-Bractonian’ 
marginations in crayon which were discussed by Lady Stenton,? but 
no general pattern emerges to connect the cases marked in this way. Two 
further cases illustrate the point even more strongly because not only do 
they come from terms for which the Note Book has cases but from rolls 
which are marked in the ‘ Bractonian’ hand. They are the cases of John 
de Trailly (fos. 54b. and 246; Mich. 8-9 Henry III; vol. xi, no. 2780 
from Roll 85) and of Peter de Mauley (fo. 433; Pasch. 5 Henry III; vol. 
x, pp. 47-8 from Roll 79). Neither case is in any way marked on its roll, 
and in each case the wording of the extract in the Treatise is so close to 
the wording of the roll as to preclude memory work. 

The last two paragraphs have both stressed Bracton’s reliance on the 
rolls as against the Note Book. It would be foolish to attempt con- 
clusions from such fragmentary evidence, but there is certainly a need for 
further investigation of the use of cases in the Treatise. The continued 
publication of the Curia Regis Rolls with full and accurate references to 
the Note Book and the markings on the rolls will greatly assist this 
work when it comes to be done. 


G. D. G. Hatt 


The Revolt of Martin Luthr. By Roperr HERNDON Fire. London: 
Oxford University Press for Columbia University Press, 1957.) 


ProFessor Frre is Gerhard Professor Emeritus of Germanic Languages 
and Literature at Columbia University. Forty years ago, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Séderblom, he delivered a course of lectures at Uppsala 
University on Luther’s intellectual and religious development up to the 
beginning of the Indulgence controversy, which were afterwards pub- 
lished. The interest in Luther, together with the conviction that his 
theology was the central thing in his career, and also in the German 
Reformation—something more basic than humanism or politics or eco- 
nomics or class—remained with Professor Fife and now, in his retirement 
and after having made various other contributions to the study of German 
literature and German history, he has given us one of the fullest and most 
detailed accounts of Luther’s life and writings up to May 1521 in the 
English language. 

* Details given by Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book, i. 151. 

* Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for Lincolnshire, 1218-19, and Worcestershire, 1221 (Selden 


Society Publications, 53), p. xv. A full account of these marginations is given by Mr. 
Meckings in his Introduction to vol. xi. 


* Young Luther (Macmillans, New York, 1928). 
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As such his 700-page book is both welcome and useful. Not that it 
can be called in any sense epoch-making. It is primarily and deliberately 
narrative. It does not set out to present any new or startling thesis, or 
to re-assess the historical réle or determine afresh the long-term signifi- 
cance of Luther at the deepest levels of historical or spiritual interpreta- 
tion. Nor will the reader necessarily find explicit reference to every 
special problem or discussion that has marked Luther study in recent 
years. The question of Occamism, for example, and the problem of the 
nature and extent of Luther’s debt to it are treated without reference to 
the present contemporary uneasiness about our understanding of late 
medieval scholasticism, and names such as those of Vignaux or the late 
Fr. Béhner (the latter an American) do not appear. Though Lortz is 
singled out for appreciative mention in the preface for the stimulus given 
by him to Protestant Luther scholarship, the still vexed question of the 
true relation between Luther’s spiritual problems, and his solution of 
them, to a Catholicism rightly or at least better understood, is not raised, 
despite a footnote on page 113 where Professor Fife records his agreement 
with Denifle’s findings on Luther’s ignorance of Thomism.- In recent 
years Professor Hubert Jedin, in his history of the Council of Trent, has 
felt able to speculate—a little wishfully perhaps—whether the religious 
unrest in Germany which Luther’s career revealed and exploited could 
conceivably have been satisfied without schism had a General Council 
met sufficiently quickly to deal with it; and among the French, Pére 
Congar O.P. and Pére Bouyer have had much of interest to say about 
Luther and Lutheranism which is relevant here. At the other end of the 
line, so to speak, Professor Fife does not appear to have made much 
significant reference to the modern Scandinavian contributions to Luther 
interpretation which Professor Gordon Rupp and Mr. P. S. Watson 
(neither of whose names appears in the bibliography) have done so much 
to make known in England. 

One cannot, however, ask everything of every writer. Professor 
Fife might well reply that his intentions were not speculative and that his 
book is long enough as it is. Indeed in his Introduction he says that his 
intention is to let Luther and the details of his environment speak directly 
for themselves and there is a certain pleasure in reading a straight-forward 
presentation of the Luther story to which the approach is not ‘ historio- 
graphical’ but directly the author’s own. Professor Fife sets out to 
describe Luther’s revolt in his own words, and he does it very well. 
The book is readable, though there is some suggestion of triteness at 
times in the style, especially in the early background chapters. There are 
of course Americanisms here and there which the English reader will 
observe—the use of ‘ cloister’ exactly as the Germans use ‘ Kloster’ is 
interesting—and we get to know the author’s favourite adjectives in the 
course of time. But the interest is well sustained over the 700 pages even 
though the systematic examination of Luther’s controversial works 
involves a good deal of repetition of subject-matter while the inclusion of a 
table of dates would have had its uses for a reader anxious to know exactly 
where he has got to in the calendar. The general approach is scholarly 
and perceptive, sympathetic to Luther yet critical and not melodramatic; 
the author is anxious to do justice to Luther’s opponents, and frequently 
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does so. He appreciates the tragedy of the clash of angry but sincere 
theologians conscious of their responsibility for souls. The accounts of 
the high spots such as the Leipzig debate and the Diet of Worms are alive 
and vivid, full of detail and realistic. But there are no purple patches— 
and the true drama gains in reality from the absence of over-dramatization. 
The documentation is full and learned and as each incident, each issue, is 
reached the primary sources are described, discussed and evaluated. The 
narrative is skilful and conscientious; much thought and no little in- 
genuity has evidently been expended on weaving every piece of informa- 
tion into an appropriate place without appearance of artificiality. The 
narrative is interspersed with surveys and discussions of Luthet’s writings, 
and as these multiply more and more space is necessarily devoted to 
them. But it is a valuable feature of this book that the reader’s view of 
Luther’s writings is not limited to the now well-known and much- 
discussed early lecture courses and main ‘ primary ’ works, but that he is 
taken rigorously through practically the whole of the extensive output 
of tracts, pamphlets, sermons, and above all the ever-increasing mass of 
controversy that marked the years in question, especially from 1518 
onwards. In this way Professor Fife strives to display the ‘ whole’ 
Luther in all his many aspects, and to trace in the fullest possible way all 
the developments and hesitations, the recoils and forward leaps, the 
challenges and responses, and so on, that Luther’s writings and letters, 
dovetailing into the course of events, bear witness to. Luther’s revolt 
is seen as a revolt first against scholasticism, its methods and concepts, 
then against the whole medieval conception of the economy of salvation 
and the nature of the Church, including necessarily its controlling force— 
the Papacy. This gathers body and momentum as the full implications 
of Luther’s conception of justification by faith alone—grimly pursued as 
the central, all-determining, all-illuminating truth based on a fresh 
interpretation of Scripture—were drawn out from him both by contro- 
versialists and by the keen reactions of his own never-resting mind to the 
impact of study and of events. Along with this religious and theological 
evolution there also came, as Professor Fife very well shows, an expanding 
range of interest and concern which elicited a widening circle of support 
for Luther among reformers, humanists, scholars and ardent German 
anti-papal nationalists, many of whom, however, saw in him primarily 
the champion of causes only incidental or peripheral to his central 
spiritual purpose. 

Luther’s power and self-confidence came from the combination in 
him of the religious prophet and the academic, scholarly theologian of 
original methods and views. It is the fusion of the two rdles, cross- 
fertilizing each other, that explains his astonishing history and immense 
achievements. Professor Fife brings this out well, but he points out the 
difference in the nature of the evidence involved in each case. The 
progress of the theologian can be traced in strictly contemporary texts 
from 1512 (or perhaps earlier) onwards—but the story of the personal 
spiritual history rests to a large extent, though not wholly, on memories 
recalled by an older, many indeed by a much older, Luther increasingly 
remote in time and spirit from the world of his early struggles. Professor 
Fife does not question the reality of Luther’s spiritual Aeneid in its main 
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outlines as later recalled, but he sees it as a long drawn out, complex 
process proceeding pari passu with the scholar’s progress, and holds that 
the ‘ Tower Experience ’, though not to be denied, must have been much 
less of a sudden catastrophic enlightenment than Luther, unconsciously 
telescoping long vistas down his mind, afterwards recollected it to have 
been. Similarly, on a theory of gradual, perhaps half-unrealized, evolu- 
tion coming suddenly to a head in some incident or decision, he judges 
the impulses behind Luther’s entry into the Augustinian Order. The 
cumulative effect of the narrative is to show us a man of outstanding 
intensity and activity, likeable and repellent by turns, driven on by a 
remarkable and forceful development of mind and personality to become 
fully and alarmingly conscious of the far-reaching implications of the 
position he had reached, yet irreversibly convinced of its truth and 
demonstrability from Scripture, and glorying in the consciousness of his 
developed powers to sustain and defend it in face of the highest authorities 
in Church or State. 

No satisfactory account of Luther can avoid thé theological ground 
since this is basic. Professor Fife disclaims theological expertise, nor is it 
for the present reviewer to say whether his exposition of Luther’s views 
and how they were arrived at will pass unscathed before that notoriously 
difficult theological tribunal—the Lutheran specialists on Luther. It 
seems to me, however, that by keeping on the broad highway and avoiding 
the refinements and too much detailed analysis of theses or counter-theses, 
whether Lutheran or Papal, he has in fact given a satisfactory working 
account of what Luther was saying in these years—rather less so, perhaps, 
of why he was condemned. He brings out too the important point that 
while the well-spring of Luther’s career was his desire for theologically 
correct and therefore spiritually satisfying doctrine, and not merely the 
reform of mora! or institutional abuses in the traditional medieval sense— 
the whole question of the reform of abuses naturally became involved 
and caught up in the sweep of his ideas, his whole concept of 
‘abuse’ quickly widening until at last it meant no less than the whole 
doctrine of salvation as taught by the Roman Church. Luther at least 
agreed with the Pope in believing that right doctrine was the fundamental 
thing underlying all else. 

There are, however, certain indications that in avoiding too deep an 
entanglement in ecclesiastical niceties Professor Fife has discreetly chosen 
the better part of valour. His paragraph on Indulgences (p. 247) is not, 
I feel, either happy or sufficient, and the references to Brieger’s Wesen des 
Ablasses and Kohler’s Dokumente could usefully have been supple- 
mented by calling attention to the later expositions by Paulus and 
Gdller. Then there is, it must be added, a curious and unaccountable 
error of fact running throughout the book, an error which, though perhaps 
not in itself of very great moment, nevertheless directly concerns one of 
the principal actors and is perhaps indicative of a certain weakness in 
ecclesiastical background. Professor Fife—for all that he cites the correct 
literature on him—believes that Eck was a Dominican. He says this 
over and over again, repeats it in the index and from time to time makes 
some play with it in reference to the general Dominican hostility towards 
Luther. On page 93, also, he makes a Franciscan out of Cochlaus, though 
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this error is not repeated in later references and there may be some con- 
fusion here with the adjective ‘ Franconian’. The rendering (p. 579) of 
‘Decretum, Decretales, Sext[us], Clement[inae], Extravagant[es] ’— 
Luther’s own description of books burnt by him on 10 December 1520 ‘— 
as ‘decree, decretals, the extravagantes of Sixtus and Clement’ betrays 
some lack of familiarity with the history of canon law, and on page 665 
* the Poor of London’ make a surprising appearance in a list of medieval 
heretical sects.2 ‘ Kreuzwoche’ (p. 454) is not ‘ Corpus Christi Week ’ 
but Rogation Week, as the context should have made clear. In the Mass 
it is not the words of the Offertory that consecrate the Host (p. 100). 

These instances and a number of others which suggest certain weak- 
nesses are of course quite minor blemishes and should not be over- 
stressed. The book is a mine of information, to use an overworked but 
here very applicable simile. Anyone wanting to find the fullest account 
possible of some incident in Luther’s life or of some aspect of the 
progress of his ideas, or of the development of his connections up to 
the moment of his arrival at the castle of the Wartburg in May 1521 will 
not be likely to look in vain in the pages of this massive, conscintious 
and learned book, which is fuller and more substantial—if perhaps 
less colourful—than Bainton’s Here I Stand and more readable and 
clear-headed—if less intellectually ambitious—than the volumes of 
Mackinnon. 


H. O. Evennetr 


English Peasant Farming: The Agrarian History of Lincolnshire from Tudor 
to Recent Times. By Joan Tuirsx. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1957.) 


Tus book deals with mainly part-time and family farmers in Lincoln- 
shire and goes some way to being an agrarian history of the county. 
Tenures, estates, rents and some other elements of agrarian history are 
virtually excluded from consideration or accorded only the most casual 
allusion, such as that to the nature of the metropolitan market (p. 91) 
or to a supposed Tudor encouragement of woad-growing (p. 228). 

If the reader’s suspicions were aroused neither by the anachronistic, 
continental or romantic usage of the word ‘ peasant’, nor by the final 
quotation from a certain Nikolai Nekrasov, they would be by certain 
passages relating to farming practice. The parson who observed that 
rotations in his parish were very irregular (p. 279) sawed knew better 
than to ascribe any mystic virtue to their regularity, and was not merely 
being polite. Dr. Thirsk frequently employs such words as ‘ arable’, 
‘ pasture” and ‘ley’ in a manner suggesting innocence of their precise 
meaning (pp. 59, 61-2, 89, 95, 154). It is a wonder that the whole book 
contains not a single reference to the ‘ skirt’ soils and that the author’s 
knowledge of cole-seed, the characteristic fenland crop, does not prevent 
ae Pe ee eee Lt ee: 29h, See be Patnpos 


* The words that appear in the document cited are of course ‘ de 
. pauperum (gen. pl} 
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her from alluding to ‘ prairies of waving oats and cole-seed ’, to ‘ cole- 
seed and other grain’, and to cole-seed ‘ straw’ (pp. 128, 133, 221). 

Nevertheless, Dr. Thirsk has brought to light much useful inform- 
ation, notably about the reclamation of saltings; and she discusses some 
topics, for instance, the Great Depression, excellently. She is to be 
congratulated, too, upon her gallant attempt to distinguish the various 
farming countries that lie partly in Lincolnshire, to those administrative 
boundaries she was unfortunately confined. It was, perhaps, only paucity 
of material that led her to lump together the wolds, the cliff and the heath. 

Yet the author’s researches have been by no means exhaustive. She 
has only sampled the available probate inventories. The records of 
courts baron have hardly been touched. Exchequer depositions by com- 
mission have been employed to good advantage; but one crucial mem- 
brane has been overlooked. Further searches could well have been 
made also in the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum and in 
the Finch-Hatton Collection in the Northamptonshire Record Office. 
Blith and Marshall are the most illustrious of the authors who appear not 
to have been consulted. By failing to take account of all the available 
data Mrs. Thirsk arrives at some incorrect conclusions. She leads the 
reader to suppose, for instance, that cole-seed cultivation was introduced 
only in the fourth decade of the seventeenth century (pp. 127-8); yet 
little further searching would have been needed to explain how it came 
to be exported from Boston at the beginning of the century. 

While all the available material has not been inspected, some has 
been misinterpreted. Ploughing prohibitions contained in leases are not 
necessarily to be taken at their face value (pp. 134, 171). The increased 
number of parliamentary acts is as much a sign of the parlous state of 
Chancery as it is of the acceleration of the enclosure movement (p. 105). 
Yet other material remains only partly digested. If sheep were bought 
to be fattened in the summer and sold in autumn, this should be borne 
in mind in tabulating stock statistics from inventories made at various 
seasons of the year (pp. 34-6, 138). In calculating the proportion of 
land sown to cole-seed, account should be taken of its short period of 
cultivation, especially when the samples for thirty years amount to no 
more than the acreage of one substantial farm (p. 136). Medians mean 
little when the full extent of the array is unknown (p. 45). It may be 
that the average upland farmer had only thirty-four sheep (p. 87); but 
what is more important is that most of the sheep apparently belonged to 
about one-seventh of the farmers. Dr. Thirsk ignores the disparities 
between statute and customary acres and between various customary 
acres (pp. 42, 241). These and similar faults limit the value of many of 
the forty-seven statistical tables. 

Dr. Thirsk is content to follow Ernle and Arthur Young all too 
faithfully (pp. 259, 276-7) and to concur with their argument that the 
agricultural revolution commenced about 1760 (pp. 205, 260). Whether 
this argument be correct or not, Dr. Thirsk has hardly subjected it to 
the severest of tests. 

Eric KERRIDGE 
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Un grand homme d affaires au début du XVT* sitcle: Jacob Fugger. By 
Lion Scuicx. (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957.) 


Jacos FuGcer accomplished, in the brilliant Germany of the Renaissance, 
more than enough to claim his place among the men who have shaped 
the modern world. His title, der Reiche, speaks eloquently of his rise to 
that wealth and prestige, which grew in time to be a legend. This 
remarkable career has attracted many historians, chiefly in Germany, 
but now a fresh contribution, this time from France, has been published 
by M. Léon Schick in the series Affaires et Gens d’ Affaires of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Its freshness has been achieved as much 
by clear presentation with maps, graphs, tables and well-chosen illus- 
trations, as by M. Schick’s passion for history, lucid thought and personal 
experience in banking and finance. The book is in four parts. The 
first outlines the rise of Augsburg as an important centre of trade with 
Venice and the Mediterranean, distributing that revolutionary cloth, 
fustian, and organizing the expanding production of copper and silver. 
The Fuggers were intimately concerned by long association with the 
growth of Augsburg. In the fourteenth century they were peasant 
weavers of fustian, but after 1367 Hans Fugger moved into the city, 
where the family acquired considerable wealth. By 1487 they had gained 
control of the exploitation of silver in the Tyrol, and within a decade 
had merged their affairs with the Thurzos, thereby establishing a mono- 
poly in the production of Hungarian copper. This powerful industry 
remained almost unrivalled until the advent of Swedish competition in 
the early seventeenth century. The Emperor Maximilian called on this 
wealth to finance his political and military ventures, and the Fuggers 
were able to exploit the monarch’s difficulties to the full, maintaining 
this advantageous position by intrigue and well-placed bribes. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the hey-day of Jacob at 
the head of the house of Fugger. These years were notable for huge 
profits (which M. Schick has illustrated with lucid graphs), for success 
over many difficulties in Hungary, and for the favoured position and 
authority for collecting the pope’s revenues. The triumph of Charles V 
in the corrupt election of 1519 was due largely to the financial manoeuvres 
of Jacob Fugger. But these achievements were not easily won. Con- 
flicts disrupted mining operations in the Tyrol, the market in Venice 
was difficult to forecast, and death carried off a staunch and interested 
ally at court, Melchior of Meckau, bishop of Brixen. ‘The difficulties 
were increased when Charles V delayed the payment of the expenses 
incurred during the Imperial election of 1519. They received settlement 
only in 1524, when Charles issued a contract to farm the revenues of the 
Maestrazgos. ‘This carried Fugger’s interests to the heart of Spain. 
Such activities became so widespread and involved in Imperial affairs, 
that it was difficult to dissociate the one from the other. An attack on 
Fugger menaced and committed the Emperor, and unruly elements in 
the Diet used this indirect opposition during the inquiry into the hated 
monopolies. The growing nationalist party in Hungary showed fierce 
hostility to foreign capitalists, but Jacob Fugger gained sufficient 
support from his Imperial patron in order to survive the storm. 
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The third part of the book turns from narrative to legal issues, 
administration and finance. The fourth part examines the copper trade, 
the techniques of production (with illustrations from Agricola’s De re 
metallica) and the wide network for distributing the refined metal. 

At this point the book ends. The historian can continue to reflect 
on the huge prestige of Jacob Fugger and speculate on his relation to 
the larger problems of economic trends and structures in Germany. 
Was he a superman? Or did he sail before the trade-winds of fortune 
at a time when material success seemed to be for the asking? His 
destiny calls to mind a later, but not dissimilar, character, John D. 
Rockefeller, who set forth to conquer a world already relaxed and 
confident with prosperity. Like the great American, Jacob Fugger 
possessed the energy and acumen to profit from the opportunities of 
his age. 

FRANK SPOONER 


Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, 1602-1640. Edited by 
Wriuram A. Jackson. (London: The Bibliographical Society, 1957.) 


Tuis is the latest instalment of an important enterprise and the Biblio- 
graphical Society is to be congratulated on finding, in Professor Jackson 
of the Houghton Library, Harvard, an editor so well qualified to carry on 
the work in the scholarly tradition of Sir Walter Greg. It is now eighty 
years since Professor Arber published by subscription his transcripts of 
the registers, and twenty years since Sir Walter Greg edited for the 
Bibliographical Society that part of Register B, containing the minutes 
of the Court from July 1576 to the end of September 1602, for the 
publication of which the former master and wardens had unaccountably 
refused permission to Arber. Professor Jackson now follows on with 
the minutes for the years 1602-40 which are entered in Court-Book C, 
the earliest separate court-book extant, including in the present volume 
105 folios from a letter-book (Liber A) and the whole of the book of 
fines, 1605~40. There remain now only the register of apprentices, the 
calls to the livery, the book of the poor containing the pensions and 
grants, and the register of requests, to complete the publication of all 
the records for the years 1602-40. The earlier part of Liber A, dating 
from 14 Henry VIII, and the latter part of Court-Book C which continues 
to 1654/5, together with succeeding court-books, are material for future 
volumes. 

The court- and fine-books together reflect the day-to-day business of 
the Court; the measures taken to suppress ‘ disorderly’ printing, the 
seizure of ‘ counterfeit’ editors of Bibles or primers printed in the Low 
Countries or Scotland and illicitly imported and sold; the hearing of 
complaints about the excessive number of aliens and members of other 
companies engaged in the book trade; the imposition of fines for contra- 
vening the regulations about apprentices, or for non-attendance at 
meetings; the purchase of property including the acquisition of Aber- 
gavenny House on the site of which Stationers’ hall now stands; the 
investment by the English Stock in the plantation of Ulster, and so on. 
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The affairs of the English Stock were constantly under discussion and 
the minutes are important as the earliest source of detailed information 
about the working of this highly profitable concern, formally established 
by royal patent in 1603, for the production and wholesaling of psalm 
books, school books and almanacs. The letter-book, which contains 
official communications from the Government and from the lord mayor, 
reflects wider issues. The part played by a small company in the affairs 
of the City is illustrated by mayoral precepts requiring contributions to 
the common store of corn or gunpowder or to loans to the king, inviting 
subscriptions to the Virginia lottery, assessing the company’s share in 
the {£1,000 fine imposed on the City for the murder of Dr. Lamb the 
duke of Buckingham’s astrologer, or appealing for the relief of Bury 
St. Edmunds during the plague of 1637. Letters and injunctions from 
the privy council, the Court of High Commission, the archbishop of 
Canterbury or the bishop of London show the Company acting as the 
instrument of the Government for the control of the press. Thus a 
warrant from the archbishop, dated September 1616, ordered the seizure 
of all copies of Raleigh’s History of the World, and another, from the 
bishop, dated 1 December 1628, prohibited the binding of Bibles with 
anything other than the Book of Common Prayer, the psalms or the 
genealogies, a precaution which was evidently intended to check the 
spread of puritan annotation. 

This extensive material is admirably presented by Professor Jackson, 
although the bulkiness of the volume, which runs to 556 pages quarto, 
makes it somewhat difficult to handle. In his comparatively brief Intro- 
duction, he confines himself to describing the working of the new 
joint-stock enterprises, the English, Irish and Latin stocks, and to unravel- 
ling the complicated history of two difficult cases of patent infringement. 
He does not attempt to write a chapter of the history of the Company, 
nor does he refer to what was probably the most important development 
of the time, the growing predominance of the book-selling over the 
book-producing elements in the Company. With so much new material 
to draw on, he has perhaps missed an opportunity but within the limits 
he has set himself his editing defies criticism. His wide bibliographical 
knowledge and his special interest in this period as one of the revisers of 
the Short-Title Catalogue of English Books 1473-1640, have enabled him to 
identify all but thirteen of the several hundred books cursorily referred 
to in the records. His notes on these books, brief and unpretentious as 
they may seem, are the outcome of many years of research and vocational 
experience. His index is exemplary in its comprehensiveness, relevance 
and logical arrangement. 

Norma H. Russety 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes. By Howarnp WaRRENDER. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


Hosses is sometimes charged with recognizing no obligation but self- 
interest. Might is right, fear the only effective bond of society, and the 
laws of nature simply maxims of rational prudence—mete words, of no 
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effect unless enforced by the sovereign’s sword. Starting from a careful 
analysis of what Hobbes meant by ‘ obligation’, Mr. Howard Warrender, 
of the University of Glasgow, now presents us with a fresh version of the 
whole of his political theory, differing markedly from what he calls ‘ the 
“ official ’’ interpretation, in terms of which. . . students are expected to 
show their proficiency in the schools’. His study is based chiefly on, 
and buttressed at every crucial point by quotations from, the text of 
Leviathan, supplemented in a number of instances by references to the 
De Cive, the De Corpore Politico, and other works. Briefly, he maintains 
that ‘ there is a single and consistent theory of obligation, which runs 
through the whole of Hobbes’s doctrine ’, and that this applies in the state 
of nature as well as in civil society. The laws of nature impose a genuine 
obligation, which is a moral obligation, and thus the social contract in 
Hobbes is not, as is sometimes thought, mere camouflage disguising (but 
ultimately inconsistent with) his ‘ real’ political theory—that the ‘ real’ 
reason why people are obliged to obey the sovereign is not because they 
have covenanted to do so but because the punishment for disobedience 
ensures that obedience will be safer and less painful. 

Another frequent charge against Hobbes is that he misused the word 
‘ right ’, in that he implied by his doctrine of ‘ rights of nature’ that men 
were entitled to the objects of their physical appetites as long as they had 
the power to obtain them. Mr. Warrender points out that while Hobbes 
sometimes uses the word ‘ right’ in the ordinary sense of something to 
which one is entitled (morally or legally), he also uses it with another 
meaning. His doctrine contains not only ‘ a theory of what the individual 
is obliged to do’, but also ‘a theory of what the individual cannot be 
obliged to do ’, and what Hobbes meant by a ‘ right of nature ’ was simply 
what the individual cannot be obliged to renounce. I think that by using 
the word ‘ right’ in this way Hobbes ( ? deliberately) invited confusion 
and misunderstanding, but once this distinction is pointed out it 
throws a beam of light on his political theory. What the individual 
cannot be obliged to renounce is his own security, and from this we pro- 
ceed to another important distinction—between an obligation and the con- 
ditions which make it valid. Moral obligations oblige, as Hobbes puts it, 
in foro interno, but in foro externo ‘ not always’. In other words, although 
they ‘ oblige’, they are not valid and effective except under conditions 
of ‘ sufficient security ’, i.e. under the protection of government, and even 
then the individual does not (for he cannot) renounce his ultimate right of 
self-preservation. The conclusion, of course, is the sovereign’s authority, 
limited only by those exceptions to its exercise which critics have stig- 
matized as flaws in Hobbes’s logic; but Mr. Warrender argues that 
his theory of political obligation really differs much less than is often 
supposed from the traditional views current in his age Like them 
it rests on a theory of duty, and ‘ belongs essentially to the natural-law 
tradition ’. 

Wherein, then, lies the importance or novelty of Hobbes? Stress is 
often laid on the debt owed to him by the Austinian school of legal 
positivism, with its clear distinction between legal and moral imperatives ; 
and in so far as Hobbes was concerned to criticize the notion prevailing 
in his day, that natural law imposed substantial restraints upon political 
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authority, he certainly helped to establish the principle of legislative 
sovereignty. Yet, according to Mr. Warrender, Hobbes was primarily 
anxious not so much to separate law from ethics as to establish a relation- 
ship between them, for in Hobbes’s theory the laws of nature, while 
‘found out by reason’, are commanded by God, and God possesses 
‘ irresistible power’. What this means depends on the place of God in 
Hobbes’s philosophy, which Mr. Warrender discusses, but I cannot 
attempt to summarize this here, nor his discussion of various other topics 
that occur in the course of the argument. 

This is a book which all students of political theory should read, and 
read with care, for it clarifies many difficult points, and removes many 
misconceptions ; but in the last resort I do not think it substantially 
affects Hobbes’s place in history. Hobbes certainly meant something 
by obligation, but he meant something different from what most people 
mean. Even Mr. Warrender has to admit (p. 10) that ‘ what stands for 
moral obligation’ in Hobbes ‘presents some unusual features’, and 
that fear is its basis after all—‘fear of divine power’. And there does 
not seem much point in an invalidated obligation. If it is not valid it 
might as well not exist. The upshot is that though formally Hobbes 
belongs to the school of natural law, his critics are substantially right 
in their contention that in effect he broke away from it. 


J. W. Goucu 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657-1737. By NORMAN SYKES. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1957.) 


Tue years of William Wake’s life cover a period of great interest in the 
history of the Church of England. Born three years before the Res- 
toration, he was ordained in 1681, and spent three years in Paris as 
chaplain to Lord Preston, returning to England in time for the eventful 
years of the reign of James II. After the Revolution he took the oath 
of allegiance to William and Mary, justifying his conduct by the argu- 
ment—which was to become the official doctrine of the ‘ Revolution 
tories ’ at the trial of Dr. Sacheverell in 1710—that the ‘supreme magistrate’ 
in England was king and parliament, not king alone, and therefore 
there had been no resistance to this supreme magistrate at the Revolution. 
He became rector of St. James’s, Westminster in 1695 and played a 
leading part in the Convocation controversy. In 1705; he became bishop 
of Lincoln; and in 1716 archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop Tenison 
having lived just long enough to frustrate the wish of Queen Anne and 
the tory Ministry of the last years of her reign of a tory primate. Clearly 
a life of Wake will of necessity be not only a biography but an important 
chapter in English ecclesiastical history. 

Professor Sykes’s magnum opus will more than fulfil the expectations 
with which it has been eagerly awaited Besides the thirty-one volumes 
of Wake’s correspondence, bequeathed by the archbishop to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and now for the first time fully explored, he has made 
use of much new material from foreign archives, and of a newly-dis- 
covered autobiography to the year 1705 and journal of Wake’s stay in 
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Paris. His book is conceived upon a magnificent scale, with copious 
quotations from the manuscripts and from Wake’s published works. In 
particular, the story of Wake’s attempts at a union of the Church of 
England, on the one hand with the Gallican Church and on the other 
with the Reformed Churches of Europe, are described more fully than 
ever before, and with a wealth of documentation. It is a work of major 
importance, which will be indispensable to students of the history of the 
English Church, and a mine of information for all who are interested in 
that crucial period of English history which lies between the restoration 
of Charles II and the accession of George III. 

Wake is presented in four capacities: as a writer, as a worker for 
Christian unity, as a bishop and as primate. An ecclesiastical historian 
of great learning rather than a theologian, his writings are concerned 
with matters and controversies where this particular kind of learning 
could be utilized. Thus he took no part as a writer in the campaigns 
against Arianism and Deism, leaving this to ecclesiastics of greater 
theological learning; whereas in the Convocation controversy, where 
Atterbury was basing his view of Convocation on his own interpretation 
of historical documents, Wake played the leading part in opposing this 
view. ‘Those seeking information about the arguments used on both 
sides of this complicated and somewhat arid controversy will not in 
future need to go further than Professor Sykes’s chapter. Wake’s im- 
portant part in the defence of the validity of Anglican Orders—again a 
subject where attackers and defenders alike must base their case on 
historical documents—is also very fully presented. Churchmen will 
doubtless consider the chapters on the Gallican correspondence and the 
correspondence with the various Reformed Churches the most important 
in the book. To the non-ecclesiastical historian, moderately ignorant 
on doctrinal matters, the account of the correspondence between Wake 
and various Gallican divines with a view to a union of their Churches is 
intensely interesting, perhaps as much for the light it throws on Galli- 
canism as for the presentation of Wake’s point of view. The concessions 
which both sides were prepared to make, and the extent of the ‘ live and 
let live’ attitude they were prepared to adopt is surely very astonishing 
and something from which we might profit at the present time. Both 
in this correspondence and in his more protracted correspondence with 
leaders of the Reformed Churches, Wake’s attitude was that all Christians 
should unite upon the essentials of their faith, while agreeing to differ on 
less essential matters; and he was prepared to take a pretty wide view of 
what was less essential. His lack of success was at least to some extent 
due to political events and considerations. 

There is no doubt, however, that to historians the most interesting 
part of the book will be the long chapter on ‘ The Office and Work of a 
Bishop’. Here is described, in fascinating detail, Wake’s administration 
of the enormous diocese of Lincoln, and later of the much smaller diocese 
of Canterbury. This surely will be the last nail in the coffin of the view 
which used to be held of the eighteenth century Church as wholly sunk in 
corruption and laziness; a view which Professor Sykes’s work has 
already done so much to destroy. It is true that Wake made a habit of 
finding preferment for his chaplains, and that his son-in-law, Dr. Lynch, 
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became quite a by-word for pluralism even with contemporaries. Few 
eighteenth-century bishops—or indeed prominent men of any kind— 
would be found wholly innocent in this respect. Apart from this, 
Wake was a model bishop: hard-working and conscientious about his 
duties; particularly alive to the need for strict examination of candidates 
for ordination; and seeking in his disciplining of erring clergy to temper 
justice with mercy wherever this could be done without bringing dis- 
credit upon the Church. It is delightful to meet again old friends who 
have already made a flecting appearance in Church and State in England in 
the Eighteenth Century; Archdeacon Frank, for instance, full of honest and 
sensible advice; and the unfortunate Mr. Alston, who experienced such 
difficulty in passing the necessary examinations for ordination and in- 
stitution. One of these examination papers, with Mr. Alston’s answers, 
is printed as an Appendix to this chapter; and one cannot help feeling 
relief that Archbishop Tenison, when this paper was sent to him for his 
opinion, considered that ‘ his answers show he has something in him’ 
and that ‘ I believe the law will, upon his answers, allow him his property ’. 

As primate Wake must be considered a failure, chiefly because he was 
not a success as a politician. The situation after the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, when the Church had to rely upon and work with a whig and 
strongly Erastian Government, was a difficult one, and Wake had not the 
adroitness, nor perhaps the toughness of character needed to handle it 
with success. He was soon completely superseded in the confidence of 
the Government by the more forceful Gibson and, partly as a result, 
seems to have lost the confidence and support of many of his bishops. 
His determined opposition to any kind of concession to the dissenters— 
even to the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts passed 
by the tory Government in the last years of Anne’s reign, acts which 
Wake himself had opposed—was no doubt due, as Professor Sykes 
points out, to his desire not to prejudice his position in his efforts for 
union with the continental Reformed Churches by what might look like 
‘ bringing non-episcopal churches in England nearer to an equality with 
the establishment’. It involves, however, a change of front which it is 
difficult to defend, and also a lack of realism, since it was surely obvious 
that the whig Government would insist upon at least some concession to 
the dissenters. 

This is a notable book, and it would be an impertinence to praise its 
scholarship and erudition. But perhaps the reviewer may be allowed to 
express admiration as well as gratitude for the skill with which Professor 
Sykes has presented the results of his researches to make a book of such 
absorbing interest. 

Mary RaNnsomME 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Vol. iii: The Age of Revolution. 
By Str Winston S. Cuurcnm. (London: Cassell, 1957.) 


Arrsr the splendour and variety of Sir Winston Churchill’s second 
volume, with its broad stream of narrative, its interesting and often con- 
vincing political analyses, and its full-length delineation of personal destiny 
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and personal character, his third volume seems disappointingly narrow 
and specialized : it is not very much more than a series of battle-pieces. 
There is, of course, some justification for this : the characters, after the Age 
of Marlborough was over, were mostly smaller characters ; the political 
issues were less fundamental and less stirring. The great struggle with 
France dwarfed every other political question, and obsessed many great 
Englishmen, even in the middle of the eighteenth century when France 
was, as historians can now see, scarcely formidable enough to be worth 
so much vigilance and suspicion. Nevertheless, with all these excuses, 
the book falls short of its predecessors in interest and in catholicity. 
Some of the chief men of the Age of Marlborough are portrayed with 
as much care and skill as anybody in the second volume. Marlborough 
is, as we should expect and wish, in the centre of the foreground : 
William ITI is given full measure, and there is an extended and interesting, 
though slightly unkind, portrait of Harley (perhaps not without a side 
glance at Stanley Baldwin: the comparison has certain things to recom- 
mend it), But after this age is over, the portraits, with the justified 
exception of Chatham, are mostly of kit-cat size. Even so, they are 
often felicitous : for example, the description of Bolingbroke in 1714: 
The real designs, if he had any, of this brilliant, veering opportunist can scarcely 
be discerned. He had the gift of expressing in decisive language any policy that 
the moment required. He could hit the nail on the head, though which particular 
nail never seemed important to him. He had played high, and at the critical 
moment wavered and lost. 
This could hardly be better, and likewise Sir Winston hits off the charac- 
ters of George I, George III, Walpole, and several of the American 
statesmen very happily. In all this portrait-painting, Sir Winston is 
almost uniformly just, even to national enemies, to failures, and to 
characters of a type with which he can have little personal sympathy : 
thus even the duke of Newcastle, who was about as unlike Sir Winston 
himself as one prime minister could be to another, receives very fair 
treatment, though perhaps it is a little unjust to describe the Pelhams as 
resigning ‘in the crisis of the rebellion ’—they deliberately put it off 
until the crisis was over, and the Pretender was back over the Highland 
Line. If Sir Winston has, like some other high-spirited historians of the 
old school, a soft spot, it is for the characters who were merely dashing : 
he does not always consider whether they had anything more in them 
than noise. Thus he probably over-rates Carteret, who was noisier than 
Newcastle, but not necessarily any more sensible or effective ; and it is 
unjust to suggest that Walpole got rid of Carteret in 1724 simply because 
he was ‘ too clever to be allowed to shine in Walpole’s orbit’. In fact, 
Carteret was intriguing against Walpole and fully deserved to be counter- 
mined by him. Sir Winston commits a similar injustice, in the interests 
of another dashing character, on page 227, where he writes: ‘ Mirabeau 
towered above his fellow deputies in ability, eloquence and judgment. 
For that reason he aroused widespread jealousy and distrust’. Probably 
Sir Winston had at the back of his mind, when he wrote these words 
before the war, his own unjust exclusion from the front rank of British 
politics ; but the case for Mirabeau was not nearly so strong: if he was 
distrusted, it was surely because he was known to be utterly tricky and 
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self-inte:ested, so that nobody could believe a word that he said. Sir 
Winston need not have felt for a man like that. 

Sir Winston’s narrative is not merely rather bare of major characters ; 
it is also excessively restricted in theme. For example, the details of the 
constitutional settlement of 1688 are not even hinted. The Declaration 
of Right is mentioned, but no idea is given of its contents, and the Mutiny 
Act and Triennial Act are not mentioned at all. The fact is that Sir 
Winston, like William III himself, has scrambled over these matters as 
quickly as possible in order to get to the wars. The union with Scotland, 
and indeed the whole history of Lowland Scotland, is dispatched in one 
paragraph. Ireland is hardly discussed at all. The Augustan Age gets a 
pat on the back in one paragraph and (most surprisingly, ina keen amateur 
painter) the only great age of British painting is not mentioned; no 
more are the great achievements of British architecture, which are, 
indeed, its most permanent legacy to this generation. Wesley has two 
sentences ; the Romantic Revival is mentioned in one sentence, in con- 
nection with Wordsworth’s political opinions as a young man. The 
industrial revolution gets a couple of paragraphs, and the agrarian 
revolution—indeed, the whole agrarian history of England in the 
eighteenth century—is dismissed in half a sentence. This treatment of 
important themes appears the more perfunctory when contrasted with the 
lavish detail with which, for example, the battles of Oudenarde and 
Waterloo are described. Even military matters of an unspectacular kind 
are occasionally slurred over. For example, nothing is said about the 
strategic problems of the navy—the creation of the Channel Squadron, 
and the development of the blockade—until these matters are mentioned 
in connection with the Trafalgar campaign. (This is a curious omission 
from a great First Lord of the Admiralty.) Nor is Sir Winston quite 
correct in saying (on p. 108) that the ‘ English played no further part in 
the War of the Austrian Succession’ after Fontenoy. Roucoux and 
Lauffeld were not particularly glorious or interesting battles, but British 
forces took part in them and, in the second, the allied commander-in- 
chief was a prince of the House of Hanover. 

With these vast omissions, it is hard to see how this fascinating 
narrative can be described as a history of the English-speaking peoples. 
Probably this is not mere inadvertence: Sir Winston seems genuinely 
to feel in this volume, as he did not appear to feel in earlier volumes, that 
war is the only serious and respectable theme for his pen. This, of 
course, is a point of view that has always something to recommend it: at 
first sight, steel is always the master of gold, though the intricate adjust- 
ments by which gold re-asserts its supremacy over steel through the back 
door are also worth discussing. Moreover, Sir Winston appears to have 
written most of this volume in 1938-9, a fact which should never be 
forgotten in judging it. Faced with the somewhat unreal pacifism of 
both parties (he particularly attacks the Conservative party, but he might 
have attacked the Labour party just as well), it was natural for Sir Winston 
to feel some exasperation. Even so, this has sometimes led him into 
some injustice. For example, though he is quite right in praising 
William III for seeing that the treaty of Ryswick was only a preparation 
for a more serious struggle, Sir Winston is a little unjust to the tories of 
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the day who did not want to see, or did not succeed in seeing, the same 
thing. Their suspicion of the ‘ martial class ’ was not altogether without 
excuse when we consider the well-founded objections of that generation 
to a standing army, and the fact that King William’s war effort had been 
not only very expensive but largely unsuccessful—they did not have to 
be ‘ smug merchants and crafty politicians ’ to feel some doubts about it. 
Even the war of Jenkins’s ear, the silliest and most fruitless war in British 
history, appears to receive Sir Winston’s approval : the country ‘ rejected 
a squalid, peaceful prosperity’ (are peace and prosperity inherently 
squalid?) Likewise the Englishmen who were surprised by Surajah 
Dowlah in Calcutta had ‘ lived in peace too long’. 

With this predilection for war, Sir Winston’s account of some of the 
peace treaties makes curious reading. In dealing with the treaty of 
Utrecht he is, like all other historians, and like the tory Government 
itself, in a dilemma: it was right to make peace, but almost impossible 
to make it without behaving dirtily to our allies—the next five years 
showed how very difficult it was to induce the Emperor Charles VI to 
abandon even his wildest pretensions. Sir Winston, however, evidently 
does not relish the treaty of Paris either and incidentally, he greatly over- 
estimates the réle of the pacifists such as Bedford in making it. (Bute was 
not really a pacifist at all.) It is true that, if Pitt had still been in power, 
we should have asked for more, and Pitt was to that extent justified in 
opposing the terms of the treaty. But the only alternative would have 
been unconditional surrender ; and that would have required many more 
years of war with few defined strategical aims. Sir Winston is quite 
right in saying for Choiseul the peace was a mere truce, in which he 
prepared, with great success, to get his own back on Great Britain. But 
was it a legitimate object of policy to make it perfectly impossible for him 
todo so? If, as Sir Winston says, it was right for this country to fight a 
long and expensive war in order to ‘ humble the great king ’ at the begin- 
ning of the century, or to resist Napoleon’s attempt at a ‘ United States 
of Europe’ at the end of the century, can it have been equally right to 
attempt, half-way between these two great efforts, to establish a hegemony 
of the same sort over the Atlantic? I do not think so. 

Nevertheless, if war is somewhat over-emphasized, this over-emphasis 
is compensated by many advantages. The descriptions of campaigns, 
though somewhat out of scale with the rest of the book, are admirably 
effective and vivid, as we should expect from this great master. I doubt 
if the book can serve, or will serve, as a general textbook of English 
history for the period ; but the work is a noble work, though this is not 
the most interesting part of it, and the many thousands who rightly read 
all Sir Winston’s books just because they are his, will find themselves 
well rewarded. 

RICHARD PARES 


La Grande Nation. L expansion révolutionnaire de la France dans Je monde 
1789-1799. By Jacques Gopecnor. 2 vols. (Paris: Aubier, 1956.) 


M. Gopecxor’s study of French expansion in Europe from the outbreak 
of the French Revolution to the end of the Directory is both ambitious 
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and original. To catalogue and analyse, in a single book, both the 
conditions and the results of that expansion, not only in the countries 
occupied by the French armies, but also in England and the Americas, 
Eastern Europe and the Levant, is a task that would discourage most. 
The originality of his enquiry is emphasized by the author, in his Intro- 
duction: von Sybel, Sorel and, more recently, Fugier were concerned 
with the purely military and diplomatic conditions of French expansion 
and with the political history of the Revolution and the Directory that 
set French policy in Europe on an uneven and contradictory course of 
conquest, exploitation, propaganda, and ‘liberation’. M. Godechot 
has taken into account such factors as France’s demographic strength 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and has set out to analyse the effects, 
both permanent and transitory, of this period of ten years of expansion 
and of four or five years of direct military occupation on the society 
and institutions of that ‘ bloc’ of satellites which formed a somewhat 
stereotyped pattern of States constituting Greater France or, more 
idealistically, 4a Grand Nation. The author is less concerned with 
countries that remained outside the orbit of military occupation and pride 
of place is given throughout to Belgium, the United Provinces, the Rhine- 
land, Italy, Switzerland, the inner core of the French ‘ bloc’, with more 
summary references to Malta, Egypt and the Ionian Islands, on the outer 
fringes of the French system. M.Godechot is clearly most at home in the 
Italian field, and Italy occupies nearly half the narrative of each chapter ; 
emphasis is also given to the effects of occupation on Holland: Belgium 
and the Rhineland are treated more briefly. 

Few historians could be better equipped to undertake this vast 
enquéte than the Professor of Modern History at Toulouse. A specialist 
primarily on Italian history during the French period and on the adminis- 
trative and constitutional history of ‘ Greater France’ during the Direc- 
tory, the author’s preferences emerge in the present work, the most 
original chapters of which concern the administrative, judicial and 
financial reorganization of the satellite countries, the spread of a political 
press and of the habit of political discussion, the bitter constitutional 
conflicts between federalists and wsmnifaires in Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy and the rather timid measures in favour of religious neutrality 
and toleration. 

After a controversial Introduction devoted to the ‘ Revolution of 
the West ’, M. Godechot analyses both conditions and plans of French 
expansion ; while much of this is familiar ground, he produces interesting 
new material on the activities of ‘ Batavian’ refugees in Paris and on the 
“ spontaneous propaganda ’ generated by the French ‘ colonies’ in Europe, 
all of which, deliberately or unconsciously, contributed to the dis- 
semination of the concept of /a Grande Nation. ‘The presence of colonies 
of French merchants, skilled craftsmen and servants abroad resulted in 
the founding of Jacobin clubs in 1793 in Constantinople, Aleppo and 
Smyrna, and in a great increase in the circulation of French books and 
papers in the ‘ closed kingdom’ of Spain, from the French commercial 
centre of Cadiz. The author possibly over-rates the influence of foreign 
refugees within France, but he rightly insists on the contribution made 
to revolutionary chauvinism by French refugees expelled from London, 
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Cadiz and Berlin, as well as by the descendents of Huguenot refugees 
who, after 1787, returned in a steady stream to France. Dealing a little 
later with theidealogical conditions of expansion, M. Godechot emphasizes 
the part played by Greek sailors and traders as republican propagandists 
in the Balkans and in Italy ; he might also have mentioned their contribu- 
tion to the revolutionary life of Marseilles. The section dealing with 
military expansion is, in the author’s own words, ‘ un résumé de l’histoire 
militaire et diplomatique de la Révolution frangaise, qui a été longuement 
développée dans nombre d’ouvrages’. Was it really necessary to go over 
it all again in yet another ? 

The three concluding chapters of volume i concern the ‘ Patriotes ’, 
everywhere a tiny and often detested minority, and the clubs, as instru- 
ments and—more rarely—as opponents, of French political and economic 
expansion in Europe and the Mediterranean. Isolated from the people, 
men of middle-class and even aristocratic origin, the ‘ patriots’ were 
mainly important as instruments of the occupying power and occasionally 
as precursors of revolutionary nationalism. 

Volume i is thus concerned with the causes and the material means of 
French expansion. In his second volume M. Godechot sets about the 
enormous task of assessing its results, the most important of which he 
lists as the development of a political press and of the habit of political 
discussion, the imposition on the satellite countries of elaborate Constitu- 
tions formed on the model of that of the year III, though generally with a 
wider franchise than that accorded by the Thermidorians in France, the 
increasingly frequent recourse to naked power in the shape of coups 
d’ état in the government of these countries, the realization of a consider- 
able degree of religious freedom, with the removal of the disabilities 
imposed upon Jews, Protestants and Muslims, the birth of national 
armies and the intellectual expansion of French language, culture and 
tastes. He also attempts to assess the results of an economic and financial 
policy constantly vitiated by the rapacity of the swarm of French civilians 
who followed in the wake of the armies, by the pillaging habits of many 
of the military commanders and their subordinates, and by the constant 
needs of the French treasury. Like the catalogue of abortive constitu- 
tions, the often well-meaning and desirable fiscal and financial reforms, 
abandoned in face of the over-riding necessity of grabbing the available 
cash reserves as quickly as possible, represent the graveyard of unfulfilled 
hopes and broken promises. Financial expediency and narrow French 
protectionism accentuated the pillaging tendencies of individual com- 
manders and placed the French State at the head of the queue of 
plunderers. The economic policy of the Thermidorian Government 
and of the Directory, both closely allied to French industrial and trading 
interests, is best described in the stark term employed at the time: 
extraction. Conquered territories, while suffering from the effects of 
prolonged military occupation, were subjected to the semi-official pillage 
carried out by the civilian agents d’extraction. In no field was the contra- 
diction more apparent between revolutionary propaganda and the pal- 
pable evidence of conquest and plunder. 

The most lasting effect of French occupation was the disappearance of 
feudal survivals and serfdom in the territories under French rule. While 
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Church lands were confiscated, the redistribution of property that fol- 
lowed was not nearly so wide as in France, and appears to have profited 
exclusively the wealthy middle-class and the richer peasants. Small- 
holders and the landless peasantry obtained nothing from the new 
régime, and even the benefits deriving from the abolition of feudal dues 
were largely cancelled out by the imposition of tremendous war taxes 
that fell heavily on a// classes. With the disappearance of religious 
charity in Belgium and in Italy, the lot of the very poor was probably even 
worsened. Save for the wealthier peasants and the urban middle-class, 
the only communities to profit permanently from the French régime were 
the Jews, Protestant and Catholic minorities and, in Malta, the Barbary 
slaves. 

The contrast between the professed principles of the new régimes and 
the practice of French agents d’ extraction, between the: new constitutions 
proclaiming equality before taxation and the maintenance of archaic 
fiscal systems as well as the introduction of incessant war levies, caused a 
series of popular revolts in parts of Italy, in Belgium and in Switzerland, 
in the course of which the peasantry rose to demand a return to the old 
régime : but an even more telling condemnation of the French occupa- 
tion was the revolutionary conspiracy formed in February 1799 in Pied- 
mont to drive out the French and constitute a unified Italian Republic, 
in the name of those very principles which the French had invoked to 
embark on a policy of ‘ liberation ’, aggression and territorial expansion. 

While M. Godechot has made considerable use of record material 
in the Dutch, Belgian, Rhineland, Swiss and Italian archives (unfor- 
tunately his publishers have not allowed him to give references to docu- 
mentary sources), his book, which is based mainly on secondary sources, 
cannot be considered to be a definitive study of the effects of French 
expansion in Europe: its value is rather as a general introduction to a 
subject that has received little attention from specialist historians, and it 
will be of service primarily as a work of reference and as a guide to future 
research, particularly on the economic, social and administrative aspects 
of the French system. Advancing beyond the tedious paths of diplo- 
matic and military history the author has set out to assess the effects of 
French occupation on the institutions and on the people of the 
countries that came most directly under the orbit of the Directory 
and its unruly political generals. Much of the content is quite novel 
and when attempting to evaluate the property changes brought about 
in Italy by the sale of the Church lands, M. Godechot can only 
emphasize that, in the present state of research, it is quite impossible 
to make any computation as to the amount of land that changed 
hands and who were the main beneficiaries of the transfers. Perhaps 
this book, following the appeals made by M. Labrousse at the 
Rome Congress, will be an incentive to Italian historians to move on 
from the speculative fields of ‘il buonarrotismo’ to more concrete 
research on the distribution of land before and after the French period. 

La Grande Nation, like the author’s book on the Institutions, is above all 
a work of reference, and it suffers from the defects common to works of 

reference. It is not easy or agreeable to read, and the ‘ compartmental’ 
method followed, country by country, in each chapter, to the detriment 
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of chronology, makes it bewilderingly repetitive. Certain events turn 
up four or five times in different contexts and under varied headings. 
Again, in seeking to cover such a vast field, M. Godechot has often had 
to content himself with a mere catalogue of names and the chapter on 
the spread of the political press reads often rather like a telephone 
directory. There is little opportunity, in such a book, to undertake re- 
search ‘ en profondeur ’, and most of the problems are touched upon and 
listed, rather than thoroughly examined. These defects are hard to 
avoid in such an undertaking, and as a guide to future research on a 
little known subject, the book will be of inestimable help to historians 
of the much-neglected Directory period. 

A number of minor criticisms might be made. In his Introduction, 
M. Godechot summarily dismisses the old conception of a purely French 
Revolution. There was, he asserts, between the 1770s and the 1840s, a 
cycle of Revolutions, which he describes (we learn from the preface that 
the year previous to the publication of his book he spent in Princeton) as 
‘the Revolution of the West’ or even as the ‘ Atlantic Revolution’ 
(Warsaw is given the benefit of the doubt) of which what happened in 
France in the spring and summer of 1789 and later was merely the ‘ French 
phase’. After these rather portentous pronouncements, one is not 
altogether surprised to run across such statements as : ‘a la fin du X Ville 
siécle la mer était beaucoup plus “ perméable”’ que la terre... . . 
marchandises et idées y cheminaient plus vite . . .’ (p. 17), or again: 
* Si la route est un puissant moyen d’unification intérieure, c’est par elle 
que se répandent vers les frontiéres et hors de la France les idées et les 
hommes, la propagande et les armées de la Révolution . . .” (p. 52). 
The French [sic] Revolution having thus been put in its proper place, the 
author wastes a great deal of time going over the familiar ground of the 
causes and internal history of the ‘ French phase of the Revolution of the 
West ’, and while stating in his Introduction that it was not his intention 
to rewrite once more the history of the Revolution in France, he has in 
fact given up several chapters to doing just that. In his zeal for the 
‘ Atlantic Revolution ’ thesis, he greatly over-estimates the influence of the 
American War of Independence on the later course of events inside 
France, He even quotes, though with reservations, the work of a 
young American historian who, with great diligence, worked out on 
a map the places of birth of the eight thousand soldiers who served 
under Rochambeau : the map thus achieved corresponded very exactly 
with a ‘ carte des troubles’ of the spring and summer of 1789, from 
which it could be inferred that the veterans of the American War 
were the prime ‘agents’ of revolutionary agitation! Quite beside 
the fact that the army of the ‘ ancien régime’ was recruited, somewhat 
naturally, rather from the poorer than the richer provinces, such an 
extension of the ‘ Atlantic’ thesis brings us back once more to the ‘ plot’ 
theory of the origins of the French Revolution. 

While, then, there are some redundancies in volume i, the chapter 
on the economics of expansion in volume ii is disappointingly thin. To 
what extent did the occupation of Belgium relieve the near-famine in 
France in 1795 and in 1796? The population of the northern Departments 
of France had placed tremendous hopes in the ‘ fabulous resources’ of 
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the Belgian provinces, and they had been encouraged in this by the 
Representatives in Lille and Méziéres who had assured them that, with 
the reconquest, their troubles would be over. These illusions were 
shared by the Thermidorian Government in Paris, which looked to the 
southern provinces of the Netherlands as a source for the restocking of 
the Republic’s depleted cattle and grain supplies. Both Government 
and population saw in the occupation of Belgium and Holland the means 
of ending the near-famine crisis of the year III, and, as the main task of 
any government in eighteenth century France was to ensure an adequate 
distribution of bread to the whole population, the military successes of 
the summer of 1794 and the spring of 1795 naturally aroused particular 
enthusiam in a hungry country. But most of these hopes were to be 
dashed: the grain resources of Belgium were senselessly squandered, 
destroyed or black-marketed by the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, very little 
Belgian or Dutch grain ever reached the French urban markets, and the 
principal result of the reconquest was to export the famine situation and 
the popular disorders that always accompanied such dearths to the Belgian 
provinces. By the middle of 1795, this much over-populated country 
was undergoing a famine crisis possibly more acute even than that pre- 
vailing in northern France: a crisis which, as.a result of flooding, the 
most severe winter since 1709 and indiscriminate requisitioning on the 
part of the military, was also, to hit Holland. Far from relieving the 
situation in France, the elimination of the old border of the Austrian 
Netherlands was to drain Departments like the Meuse, the Haute-Marne, 
the Somme and the Pas-de-Calais of their grain resources, the considerable 
amount of coin in circulation in the former Austrian provinces at the time 
of the reconquest acting as a magnet to the French grain producer and 
corn-factor, while Belgian middle men poured into France with their 
pockets full of gold. There thus developed a two-way traffic, and 
‘extraction’ does not represent the complete picture of the economic 
relations between France and her satellites. While French grain dis- 
appeared in the Brussels ‘night market’ and French luxury goods 
crossed the former frontier.in the wake of gold, within six months of 
reconquest, Belgium itself was a prey to all the popular disorders created 
by grain shortage and popular hostility to the export of wheat and flour, 
and the French civil authorities in Brussels were the first to admit that the 
country could no longer support further requisitions. This situation, the 
aggravation of which transpires in every line of the correspondence of the 
Administration centrale et supérieure in Brussels, has scarcely received any 
attention from the author. The spread of the economic and food 
crisis—marked in France by a sharp jump in the mortality rates in 1795 
and 1796—to the neighbouring occupied countries was to have immediate 
political effects as well, particularly in the grain-producing Pays de Waes, 
where grain barges were stopped and where the priests profited by the 
dearth to stir up popular discontent against the French affameurs and 
iconoclasts. None of these problems has received adequate treatment in 
the chapter on the economics of expansion. 

Again, although the question has received more than a merely intro- 
ductory treatment in the articles of Georges Lefebvre, Daniel Mayer and, 
more recently, Nicolas Svoronos, M. Godechot gives only the briefest 
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account of the revival of French foreign trade in 1794, 1795 and 1796 and 
of the purchases of Italian, Sicilian and Levantine grain on the Genoa and 
Leghorn markets for the supply of Marseilles, Nice and the southern 
Departments. Were these imports continued throughout the period of 
occupation, and to what extent did France benefit from the additional 
supply of Mediterranean corn? It may be objected that both these ques- 
tions concern rather the internal history of France than that of the occupied 
countries, but French policy towards the satellites was to a great extent 
dictated by the needs of the population at home and by the necessity of 
ensuring an adequate distribution of foreign grain when home supplies 
were deficient, as the surest means of avoiding ‘ circulation’ disorders. 
But, in time of dearth, such heavy purchases were likely to accentuate the 
shortage and the consequent discontent within the Italian provinces. 

A serious general weakness of the book is the inadequacy of the 
bibliographical references at the end of each chapter. While Italian, 
Dutch and American printed sources are given most generous treatment 
(even unpublished American doctoral theses are quoted), M. Godechot 
appears to ignore the existence of most English reviews, and his English 
bibliographies are not up to date, His Belgian bibliographies likewise 
fail to mention the numerous articles appearing in local reviews on 
subjects closely concerned with the French occupation. 

A misleading Introduction, some regrettable omissions, a desire 
possibly to cover too wide a field in too short a space should not pre- 
judice the reader against a valuable and original book. Not only has 
M. Godechot filled one of the worst gaps in our knowledge of the 
Directory period, by taking infinite pains to probe beyond the formal 
facade of political, diplomatic and military history, at the cost of enormous 
labour in widely scattered European and American libraries and record 
offices. He has also rendered a great service to historians in reminding 
them that the Directory’s policy in Europe, far from being a total failure, 
produced a number of constructive administrative, religious and social 
changes that were to survive the collapse of the régime and were often to 
be attributed, wrongly, to Bonaparte. The record of the Directory in 
this field is a study of weakness, inconsequence and pusillanimity, rather 
than of systematic and brutal exploitation, As M. Godechot insists, 
something was left of /a Grande Nation after 1799, despite the dramatic 
riots of that year, and save in Naples, it was nowhere possible to effect a 
complete return to the old régime. Just how much was left, could be 
the subject of a volume or volumes that would carry on the story to the 
end of the Empire, and it is not the least merit of this book that it leaves 
the reader sur sa faim and in the hope that its author will continue the 
enquéte for which he has proved himself so eminently suited. 

RicHARD Coss 


The Viennese Revolution of 1848. By R. Joun Ratu. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1957). 


Vienna ranks high among the revolutionary cities of 1848: second 
only to Paris in significance and interest, or perhaps, since Paris staged a 
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play already well known, highest of all. The fall of Metternich was a 
more dramatic symbol than the fall of Louis-Philippe. Vienna came off 
badly during the centenary celebrations a few years ago. The Austrians 
were more inclined to boast of Metternich than of his overthrow ; they 
did not wish to be reminded that they had ever been revolutionary ; 
and still more they did not wish to be reminded that they had ever been 
German—an essential element in the movement of 1848. The present 
volume is a substantial affair, accurate in its narrative, and almost as 
detailed as a minute-to-minute commentary from the ringside. It 
certainly tells us everything that happened in Vienna from March to 
October 1848. 

All the same, it is not very satisfactory. It has very little new to 
say, and it ends with the banal conclusion : ‘In essence, the Viennese 
revolution was a liberal idea that failed’. With one exception, it is 
based on printed materials that have long been known, and it adds 
little to the illustrated narrative that Reschauer and Smets produced in 
1872. This is not surprising. All the administrative records of the 
Austrian empire were destroyed in the fire at the palace of justice in 
1927. New material might be found in the private archives of the 
Habsburg family which no historian has seen. These might reveal 
whether the ‘ Camarilla’ had long-term counter-revolutionary plans or 
whether it drifted with events. The one new source is the collection 
of printed material on the Austrian revolution at the University of 
Colorado. This is evidently a splendid collection of broadsheets and 
ephemeral newspapers ; and Mr. Rath makes rich use of it. Unfor- 
tunately it is repetitious stuff: the usual Radical rigmarole, enlivened 
with personal abuse. There is little to be learnt from it except that 
Vienna contained many scurrilous writers and many journeymen printers. 
The historian slips easily into the mistake of treating casual sheets as 
representative, particularly when the writers claim to speak in the name 
of the people. Before relying on such dangerous material, we need to 
know who the writers were, who paid the printers’ bills, and how widely 
the publications circulated. Even then it remains doubtful whether the 
writer ‘ represents’ the opinions of his readers. Mr. Rath draws too 
systematic a picture from this shaky evidence. Opinion in Vienna no 
doubt changed during these six months ; but we cannot be sure that 
its changes are accurately reflected in the broadsheets and pamphlets. 
These do not provide the pattern ; they merely illustrate a pattern 
derived from more general information. 

The other difficulty is that it is impossible to treat the Vienna revolu- 
tion in isolation. It overlapped both the German and the other Austrian 
revolutions. Mr. Rath does not ignore these. His early chapters cover 
the empire, not the city ; and indeed Vienna made no individual con- 
tribution to history before 13 March. After that Mr. Rath puts Vienna 
in the centre of the picture and sometimes gets things out of focus. I 
think he misunderstands the events at Prague in the early days of June. 
He presents these as a Czech national rising ; and admittedly the defeat 
of the revolution in Prague destroyed the idea of an independent Bohemia. 
But the movement seems to have been a general Radical disturbance, in 
which Germans also took part; and in this sense it was a defeat 
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for Vienna Radicalism as well. I doubt whether Mr. Rath emphasizes 
enough the movement for German national unity. This provided much 
of the inspiration of the October revolution in Vienna, as the presence 
of Robert Blum showed ; hence the Nazi attempt to capture its legend. 
Again, the story is difficult to understand without more knowledge of 
what was happening in Hungary. Events would have turned out very 
differently if the Hungarian army had relieved revolutionary Vienna 
in October as it tried to do. The explanation for its failure is to be 
found inside Hungary. On the other hand, Mr. Rath is excellent on 
the social side of the Vienna revolution. He draws attention to the 
abandonment of public works in August, and sees in the conflict of 
23 August the Austrian equivalent of the June days. This is no doubt 
correct, except that there was relatively little bloodshed. The Viennese 
proletariat lived to fight on the Radical side in October ; and Karl Marx 
commented gloomily on their political immaturity. The decisive issue 
in Vienna was not social conflict, but the fact that the Viennese could 
not make up their minds whether they wanted to destroy the Habsburg 
monarchy or not. Or perhaps the decisive issue was that the Habsburg 
monarchy refused to be destroyed. A revolution must run downhill 
if it does not go forward. Everywhere it lost impetus after the end of 
May. After the defeats in Prague, in Italy, in Frankfurt and (as it was 
mistakenly supposed) in Hungary, the defeat of the revolution in Vienna 
was bound to follow. 
A. J. P. Taytor 


Wilson: The New Freedom. By Artuur S. Lryx. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


‘THe reconstructive legislation which for the last two decades the 
opinion of the country has demanded ’, wrote President Wilson in 1914 
after less than two years in office, ‘has now been enacted’. This con- 
viction, with which Professor Link ends the second volume of his 
definitive biography of Wilson, dismayed the more advanced progress- 
ives. How coulda man of Wilson’s ‘ shrewd and masculine intelligence ’, 
asked Herbert Croly, believe ‘ that this legislation has made the future 
clear and bright with the promise of best things ?” The answer to 
this question is implicit in Professor Link’s pages which give firmness 
and depth to Wilson’s developing character against a full background 
to the first years of his Presidency. Complicated issues are lucidly ex- 
pounded and judgments dispassionately made in prose which is classical 
in its restraint. 

Wilson was nothing if not a leader ; and the leadership he gave to 
the executive office in the first Democratic Administration for fourteen 
years was strikingly firm and novel. Roosevelt had demonstrated 
the possibilities of the presidency in leading public opinion which 
Wilson brilliantly exploited. At this distance of time one tends to over- 
look the power of Wilson’s oratory and it is well to be reminded of the 
artistry with which he could improvise phrases and periods in simple and 
moving language of universal appeal. He was, in the author’s words, 
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‘ a political poet’. However, his greatest contribution to the Presidency 
lay in his handling of Congress. The famous delivery in person of his 
first important message, which shattered a convention symbolic of the 
separation of powers, was a portent, not so much of the ex-professor’s 
well-known views about British parliamentary government, as of the 
politician’s skill in dominating Congress through his mastery of the 
Democratic Party, so that in the end he ‘ fused the executive and legis- 
lative branches in his own person’. One of the most valuable features 
of the large-scale narrative as it is masterfully handled by Professor 
Link is that it can show the means whereby this was accomplished. A 
chapter on the Wilson circle brings sharply into focus the personalities of 
Wilson’s Cabinet officers, especially those of Bryan, Daniels and McAdoo. 
Through his account of the secretary of state we are led to consider the 
political complexities of patronage and the confident touch which Wilson 
brought to his relations with party and Congress. But if Wilson used 
the immense patronage at his command as an instrument of cffective 
government, he also dominated Congressional leaders by force of in- 
tellect. Congressmen left the White House convinced by the president’s 
lucid analysis that only one course was possible, and by his lofty senti- 
ments that to pursue it was a national duty. Although Wilson’s success 
depended on the size of the Democratic majority and the reformist 
climate of opinion, we are left with a sense of the perfect aptness of the 
man for the opportunity. 

Wilson’s progressivism was ‘a general attitude and a method of 
approach more than a finely spun idealogy’, and the ambiguities of 
progressivism were not at first evident. His first triumph of political 
generalship, the reform of the tariff, was in a theatre in which agrarian 
interests, party tradition and the opponents of big business could happily 
combine. The same could be said of his second, the reform of the 
banking system. A long chapter on the parliamentary history of the 
Federal Reserve Act confirms Wilson’s leadership but does not go deeply 
enough into monetary and banking considerations to do full justice 
to the achievement. 

But after these successes the limits of Wilson’s progressivism began 
to appear. The New Freedom had attracted a host of reformers and 
humanitarians who were to be disappointed by the lack, in the Admini- 
stration, of ‘any overriding passion for social justice’. Wilson acqui- 
esced without a struggle in the Southern-inspired policy of segregating 
Negroes in Federal employment, and he was hostile to the suffragettes. 
He was indifferent to the demand for social legislation : he gave little 
support to La Follette’s Seaman’s Act and, by withholding support, 
killed the Child Labour Bill. His opposition to farm credits was even 
more ominous for it made explicit the fact that his progressivism was 
inhibited by laissez-faire considerations. 

In the conflict, within New Freedom ranks, between nineteenth- 
century liberals who yearned for a world of perfect competition, and 
twentieth-century progressives who accepted ‘ bigness’ but determined 
that it should be controlled by positive State action, Wilson was to be 
found among the former. In the central attack on the trusts, he started 
by rejecting Roosevelt’s proposal to tolerate but regulate big business in 
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favour of re-establishing competition. The result was a group of Bills 
based on the assumption that all that was necessary was the strengthen- 
ing of the legislative prohibitions against restraint of trade. It was 
only after pressure from businessmen, as well as progressives, that 
Wilson came to accept the need for positive, administrative action in 
the shape of a federal agency with strong powers. The establishment 
of a Federal Trade Commission (leaving the Clayton Bill to become law 
in an emasculated form) marked the high point of the New Freedom. 
It is significant that Wilson outraged his more advanced supporters by 
appointing conservatives to both the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission. For him, these Federal acts, like ten story 
sky-scrapers, had gone ‘ jest about as fer as they could go’. The New 
Freedom was complete. 

In this, his presidential honeymoon, Wilson is seen at his best. But 
Professor Link does not allow us to forget the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of this remarkable man : his ego-centricity, the limited range 
of his intellectual interests, the terrifying simplicity of his religious 
beliefs, all of which tended to isolate him, to preclude the give-and-take 
of friendship with his peers, to exclude criticism and to demand a self- 
justification which made disagreement not only error but sin. The 
seeds of his tragic downfall are here suggested, not merely in personal 
relations but in a public sphere which provides the book with a theme 
that is antiphonal and also prophetic. The story of New Freedom 
foreign policy from the pious renunciation of dollar diplomacy to the 
American-inspired civil war which ended in Huerta’s defeat in Mexico 
involves more than Wilson’s character. As here skilfully dissected it 
lays bare the tragic weakness of American liberalism. For all their talk 
about equality of States in the Western Hemisphere, Wilson and Bryan 
never for a moment meant to abandon their control over the approaches 
to the Panama Canal. It was not hypocrisy : they had simply never 
thought through the conflict between Pan-Americanism and national 
security. But if in the broad sense the Mexican embroglio was the 
result of American liberalism, the persistence and wrongheadedness of 
United States intervention may be traced to ‘ the stubborn man in the 
White House’. In foreign, as in domestic, politics, Professor Link has 
left himself strategically placed for his next volume’s campaign. 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 











Short Notices 


The first volume of Simpson’s History of Architectural Development as 
revised by Dr. Hugh Plommer (Ancient and Classical Architecture ; Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1956) is, generally speaking, a stimulating and 
valuable book. As might be expected, he is at his best on Greek archi- 
tecture (pp. 107-228). His explanation of the orders and his descriptions 
of individual buildings are admirably lucid and concise. For example, 
the close attention which he pays to the methods of roofing and to the 
cella in Doric temple architecture—a subject all too often hastily dismissed 
in other books—is particularly to be welcomed (pp. 137-48). So too 
is his treatment of the Ionic order, which in this work is reduced to 
relative simplicity (pp. 158-71). It would be hard, too, to improve on 
Dr. Plommer’s economical account of that very difficult building, the 
Athenian Propylaea (pp. 175-9). As Greece is the central theme of 
the book, the two sections entitled ‘ Architecture before Greece’ and 
* Architecture after Greece’ act as a curtain-raiser and epilogue respect- 
ively. In the first, Dr. Plommer summarizes the architectural fashions 
and constructional methods adopted in the ancient world before the 
emergence of the Greek orders. This he does, region by region, with 
particular emphasis on Sumer, Egypt, Crete and ‘ Prehellenic’ Greece, 
and concludes with a most useful analysis of the part played by each 
severally in influencing Greek architecture. Asia Minor and Syria are 
given less prominence, while Persia is treated as an appendage of Greece. 
‘Far from influencing Greek art’, says Dr. Plommer, ‘ Persian largely 
derives from it.’ The final section of the book deals with Hellenistic and 
Roman architecture. There are many good things to be found in it, 
notably the two important passages on Roman building methods (pp. 
287-303) and on the Roman use of the orders (pp. 305-13). His argu- 
ments in favour of the Roman origin of the answer to the problem of 
raising a dome over a square bay are familiar, and here at least Dr. 
Plommer forgets his promise in the preface (p. xix (3)) to give the reader 
“a way of escape from my own rather one-sided views’. In this last 
section, too, the rather aggressive tone adopted in many of the footnotes 
invades the text, as when he wields a sledge-hammer to demolish Miss 
Broednet’s curious but inoffensive theories on the lay-out of the Baths of 
Caracalla (pp. 342-3). On page 258, line 2, the plate number should read 
17, not 7. On page 347, Dr. Plommer states that there is only one 
known theatre in Britain, at Verulamium. There is, in fact, another, at 
Canterbury (see Journal of Roman Studies, xli. 139-40, Fig. 23). 

MicHaEL GouGH 


The pioneer excavation of the Romano-British town at Silchester 
produced the best over-all plan of such a centre that we yet possess. As 
for history, Haverfield wrote ‘ Silchester has none’: and the pioneers 
threw away unwittingly many opportunities of recovering it. There 
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remained the plan, and the large collection of excavated objects lent to 
the borough of Reading by the Duke of Wellington. Recent excavations, 
by Mrs. Cotton and Mr. G. A. Boon, have recovered the history of the 
later defences of the town and made a preliminary investigation of two 
earlier circuits. All this material is skilfully surveyed by Mr. Boon and 
welded into the best general account of the site up to date, Roman 
Silchester, The Archaeology of a Romano-British Town (London : Max Parrish, 
1957). Two important matters are, however, open to criticism. The 
dating of the earliest defences wavers awkwardly and indecisively between 
pre-Roman and Roman. The constitutional status of the town is not 
determined by the inscriptions of the collegium peregrinorum, since the ab- 
breviation C.C. occurring upon one of them and expanded as civitatis 
Callevensium may just as well be consistentium Callevae in view of what 
stands upon the other two. The point is too important to rest upon 
conjecture, the more so as it differs from the cantonal system as securely 
attested for Wroxeter and Caerwent. I. A. RicHMonD 


Europe books are becoming almost as numerous as Turkey, books : 
they are, after all, capable of being written in a good library and do not 
need a subsidy from either an academy or a publisher. Dr. Jiirgen 
Fischer’s Oriens-Occidens-Europa (Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner Verlag, 1957), 
subtitled ‘ the notion of Europe in late antiquity and early Middle Ages ’, 
is a valuable newcomer to the class. Dr. Fischer distinguishes between 
the contents (Inhalte) of the word and its meanings (Bedeutungen) and 
divides his book accordingly. On the ‘ contents’ there is naturally not 
much fresh to say : the myth in its ancient and medieval forms is sur- 
veyed, the tripartite division of Genesis, chapter 10 is discussed, as is the 
use of the word Europe uy geographers. The bulk of the book deals 
with the changing significances of the word, and here Dr. Fischer 
provides a great deal of useful observation and reflection. The word 
Exropa (he points out) does not occur in the Bible but the antithesis 
Oriens and Occidens does (p. 25). In the last centuries of Rome there were 
obvious reasons for a use of these expressions in a divided empire, just 
as there were in the ecclesiastical sphere as the Church began to develop 
centres based on Rome and Byzantium : but imperium and ecclesia were 
unifying concepts and (though the author does not deal with this) the 
Greek view of opposition between East and West was by now forgotten. 
In the meantime Europa was not forgotten—as a geographical expression 
for portions of the empire and, especially in non-Roman sources, for the 
Continent as a whole. The high moment in this came with the identi- 
fication of the Church use of ‘ Europe’ and its geo-political usage in the 
period of Charlemagne, when Europa became for a short time identified 
with imperium. Dr. Fischer would have found a useful analysis of this 
in Dr. W. Ullmann’s Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, 1955, 
but his own collection of references is the fullest that has yet been 
assembled on this problem. And one must agree with the author’s view 
that by the early eleventh century this revived Europe had passed again 
into temporary oblivion (pp. 107-12). This is a solid and sensible piece 
of semantic research. Denys Hay 
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The fourth volume to be published of the Victoria County History of 
Oxfordshire constitutes volume v in the plan for the county, and is the 
first of the topographical volumes to appear (London : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for Institute of Historical Research, 1957). It is concerned with 
the twenty-six parishes of Bullingdon hundred, an area extending from 
the city of Oxford eastwards to the Buckinghamshire border, and from 
White Kennet’s Ambrosden southwards to the Thames at Nuncham 
Courtenay. After a short account of the hundred as a whole, the 
parishes are treated in alphabetical order in the customary V.C.H. 
manner, but there are some important innovations. Since the Oxford 
colleges have long had substantial territorial interests in this area, the 
records are unusually abundant. The sections on economic and social 
history have therefore benefited considerably, above all of course the 
agrarian history of the parishes. The parish is clearly not the ideal unit 
for this purpose, as it is for manorial, ecclesiastical, and other kinds of 
history, but the detailed material which is provided here will constitute a 
splendid quarry for the economic historian when that part of the history 
comes to be written. Many maps of village field-systems have also been 
introduced into this volume, mainly from the collections in the college 
muniment rooms, and complement the text in an admirable fashion. 
The notorious allergy of historians against providing enough intel- 
ligible maps—or maps of any sort at times—is nowhere apparent in this 
Oxfordshire volume. These maps have all been redrawn as line maps, 
generally from older originals, a method which possesses every advan- 
tage over the photographic reproduction of the originals. They are 
beautifully clear, and they incorporate the essential facts and leave out 
much confusing (and often illegible) detail. They give all the detail one 
needs in a volume of this kind : only the parish historian is likely to want 
more and he can always consult the originals. The account of each 
parish follows the traditional form, which there was no reason to alter. 
The introductory topographical descriptions are admirably done, with 
due attention to geology and physical geography, to parish boundaries 
and settlement, and to the buildings of each parish, large and small. 
These general descriptions are followed by the manorial history, and by 
the lengthy economic and social histories (a feature one cannot praise 
too highly). Then follow the sections on the history and architecture of 
the parish church, on nonconformity (if any), and on schools and 
charities. Here, too, exceptionally full use has been made of ecclesiastical 
sources, above all the records of the diocese and archdeaconry of Oxford, 
now readily available in the Bodleian Library. The variety of these 
records is made apparent in a hand-list on page xxiii, a list which will be 
of the greatest use also to other parish historians in Oxfordshire. On the 
architectural side, the descriptions of the churches have been reduced to 
an outline history of the structure, which is all that the intelligent layman 
needs, bearing in mind that the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments will provide in due course all the details for the ecclesiologist of 
stoup, piscina, and mutilated effigy. Good use is made of documentary 
material for the history of the fabric, and the usual plans are given. 
The volume is liberally illustrated with reproductions of Buckler’s and 
other drawings, including many of houses and churches vow demolished 
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which it is particularly valuable to have in print. The whole volume is 
so good and informative that one regrets that its size prevents one from 
carrying it round from parish to parish, unless of course one belongs to 
that misguided half of creation which thinks England can be properly 
explored in a car. That the volume is good is hardly surprising, for 
the list of contributors is a particularly distinguished one. Mrs. Lobel 
is to be commended for handling so skilfully such a mettlesome team. If 
one may venture a single criticism it is that no clear picture emerges 
of the remarkable region of Otmoor, which transcends so many parish 
boundaries. There are various scattered references to it. Many village 
economies depended on the common pastures of this great and dreary 
waste. Doubtless we shall hear more about it in the volume on Ploughley 
hundred, W. G. Hoskins 


The Benedictine abbey of Waulsort, situated on the Meuse, a few 
miles south-east of Dinant, neither rich nor historically important, is 
notable for possessing about sixty charters prior to A.D. 1200, of which 
approximately half are originals. This early section of the muniments 
of the abbey exemplifies a style of handwriting which was considered by 
Hans Schubert, a German palaeographer, to be characteristic of the 
district of Liége from A.D. 946 to A.D. 1050. Some ten of these have 
been attacked as forgeries from the scriptorium of Waulsort. The 
whole series is now printed and edited in Les Chartes de l Abbaye de 
Waulsort. Tome premier (946-1199), by Dr. Georges Despy (Brussels : 
Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1957). The charters themselves occupy 
only 95 pages of a volume of 455 pages most of which is devoted to a 
defence of some of the suspected documents (including a diploma of 
Otto I rejected by Sickel), a detailed survey of the whole series from the 
historical, palaeographical, and diplomatic sides, and a study of the forms 
of private charters as exemplified in the collection. The admitted for- 
geries include a bull of Benedict VII of a.p. 976 (pseudo-original), and 
some other documents connected with the attempt made by the monks 
of Waulsort about A.D. 1150 to set aside the constitution of their abbey 
and the neighbouring abbey of Hastiére as a double monastery under one 
abbot, as approved by Otto I, and reduce Hastiére to the status of a 
dependent priory. The discussion of these points, and of the private 
charters, is of importance as establishing the slow growth of episcopal 
and comital chanceries and the continuance of drafting of episcopal or 
or comital privileges by the recipient. There are seventeen plates of 
facsimiles. CHARLES JOHNSON 


Dr. Mathilde Uhlirz has completed her contribution to the modern 
edition of J. F. Boehmer’s Regesta Imperii very punctually. Die Regesten 
des Kaiserreichs unter Otto III 980(983)—1002. 2. Lieferung (Graz—KOln, 
Verlag Boehlaus Nachf., 1957) follows its predecessor * within one year. 

1 Eine Latticher Scbriftprovin nachgewiesen an Urhkunden der 11. und 12. Jabrbunderts 
(Marburg, 1908). 

* Reviewed ante, lxxii 729. 
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This second fascicle covers the final years of the reign from 998 to 1002. 
The comprehensive view which characterized the selection of the material 
in the first fascicle remains equally apparent in this continuation. More- 
over problems of interpretation have proved more urgent for the four 
years treated in this second fascicle, because most of the documents, on 
which. the recent attempt to reconstruct an understandable political 
programme as the basis of Otto’s actions is based, belong to this period. 
In agreemerit with the general programme of this new series of Regesta 
Dr. Uhlirz avoids entering into the great discussion on the value of the 
medieval Empire or measuring Otto’s politics against the background 
of such judgments, but she reviews the whole analytical work which led 
to the rejection of the traditional view of Otto as a youthful schemer of 
fantastic plans unbalanced by the influence of the Italian hermits. St. 
Romuald keeps his place as the emperor’s spiritual adviser, and the 
macabre scene, in which Otto sees Charlemagne in his opened grave, is 
fully documented. But in the centre of the new picture stands the 
attemipted renovation of the Carolingian policy, an imperium Christianum 
controlled by a condominium of emperor and pope with a clear preponder- 
ance on the side of the secular ruler. The policy of seeking co-operation 
from Poland, Hungary and Venice for the advancement of the Church 
itt Slavonic eastern Europe, based on the grant of political autonomy, 
is here seen in the same context. That nevertheless the normal founda- 
tion of royal power in the Middle Ages, the organizing of an adequately 
Strong supporting group of great land-owners, both ecclesiastic and 
‘secular, was not neglected by Otto’s government is proved by numer- 
ous privileges and their lists of intervenients. Imperial decrees intended 
‘to safeguard the servile labour force of important bishoprics point in 
the same direction. Hans Lresescnvtz 


The declared putpose of Professor Michael Lewis’s The History of the 
British Navy (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books, 1957) is to explain what 
the British Navy is, how it came to be so, what it did, and why. To do 
this in 273 pages, when the span in time covers over a thousand years and 
in space the whole sea surface of the globe, is clearly a difficult task. 
Professor Lewis has the advantage of formidable academic qualifications 
for attempting the task, yet it cannot be said that he has been altogether 
successful. It may be that this is because he has certain practical dis- 
advantages and that, in balance, these have outweighed his academic 
advantages. Thus he is writing about ships and seamen and their 
occupation in times of war and peace upon the seas, but he himself is a 
landsman. In consequence, he has been denied the advantage of pro- 
longed practical experience of ships and of the problems of seamen. At 
the same time, when dealing*with the naval history of the last fifty years 
his undoubted critical facilities appear to have been blunted. Thus, to 
illustrate the consequences of this last handicap, his treatment of the 
‘first World War glosses over completely the fact that, as Sir Winston 
Churchill expressed it, ‘ at the beginning of the conflict we had more 
captains of ships than captains of wars’ ; and that, in general, this 
defect dogged us to the end ; that it was this defect which made the 
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U-boat issue, as Professor Lewis puts it (using a phrase of Wellington’s) 
“a damned near-run thing’ ; and which was the hall-mark of Jutland. 
Again, he holds that in that battle Jellicoe was justified in not emulating 
Nelson at Trafalgar although Jellicoe’s superiority over the Germans of 
nearly 50 per cent in battleships, even if reduced to parity or far below it 
by battle losses, would still have left the Allies with a reserve superiority 
over that of the German reserves of nine to one. Jellicoe could not have 
lost the war in an afternoon. The treatment of the use of aircraft at sea 
in the first World War is cavalier. The vast ancl vigorous Royal Naval 
Air Setvice is not mentioned, nor the widespread and decisive use of 
aircraft against U-boats ; and the peace-time arrangement for the opera- 
tion of aircraft at sea in time of war which, in the second World War, 
broke down under the stress of war, can indeed be described as a ‘ com- 
promise’ but scarcely as ‘a triumph of common-sense’. The effects of 
weather, the problems of position-finding at sea, of replenishment and 
of bases, constant preoccupations of seamen, are scarcely alluded to, 
yet they were and are factors that profoundly affect the dispositions, 
movements and fighting efficiency of ships. The commercial activities 
and movements of the merchant ships in time of war largely condition 
those of warships. .No war at sea can be understood unless these are 
clearly outlined and quantitatively assessed in terms of contemporary 
importance. On the developments in the officer and rating structures of 
the navy Professor Lewis is the authority, and he gives an admirable 
survey of the technological transformation’ of the navy in the nineteenth 
century. He rightly devotes much attention to the navy during the 
Commonwealth, the truly formative period, but is less happy in his 
treatment of pre-Tudor times, particularly of the naval problem posed 
by the English possessions in France. The task of the fighting navy is 
this, to ensure that we can use our merchant, troop and fighting ships 
how, when and where we want to in defence of the realm and for offence 
against an enemy. The operative word is ‘ships’. One is left with 
the impression that this is not conveyed to the layman in this history, nor 
that the method by which this is achieved in time of war is the convoy 
system, for the latter is dismissed, somewhat curiously, as a mere ient. 
D. W. Warers 


On the dust jacket of Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland, by D. E. 
Easson (London : Longmans, 1957) it is claimed that this work ‘ makes 
a big contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Scotland’. It is seldom 
that publishers’ commendations of this kind can be accused of under- 
statement. In the present case this is undoubtedly so ; for Dr. Easson’s 
book is beyond doubt the most important contribution to the ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland that has appeared since the beginning of the 
present century. The work consists of two parts, an Introduction 
summarizing, with a marvellous combination of accurate 
severe compression and unfailing lucidity, the history of Scottish monas- 
ticism from Celtic times down to the Reformation. The second and more 
important part contains a catalogue raisonné of all the religious houses in 
Scotland : those of monks and canons regular ; of the friars ; of nuns 
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in their various orders ; of the Knights Templars and Hospitallers ; of 
hospital foundations and collegiate churches ; and of those Celtic 
foundations that survived into medieval times. Under each house all 
the ascertained cardinal facts are marshalled, with a full corpus of refer- 
ences. The enormous value of such a compilation to a student of 
medieval Scotland is obvious. In fact it is not too much to say that 
every Scottish historical student—and not only those who are concerned 
with ecclesiastical matters—will find his subject of study wholly trans- 
formed and placed upon a new basis as a result of Dr. Easson’s splendid 
book. So miuch loose conjecture has been written about Scottish 
monasteries, and in particular those of the Celtic Church, that all scholars 
will welcome the rigid scrutiny which Dr. Easson has applied to his 
evidential material. If a word of criticism may be justified, it is that in 
some cases he has carried scepticism to an excess. Thus in view of the 
clear references to a Celtic monastery at Turriff in the Book of Deer, and 
the existence there in the early thirteenth century of a via monachorum it 
seems that doubt has been taken too far when we read about Turriff 
that it should be classed as an ‘ uncertain foundation’. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Easson’s caution is salutary, and is not the least of the features that 
go to make up the uniform excellence of his work. A word of special 
praise is due to the admirable maps. W. Doucias Smmpson 


The Early Charters of Essex, by Cyril Hart (Leicester University Press : 

t of English Local History, Occasional Papers, no, 10 (Saxon 

Period) and no. 11 (Norman Period)) is published as two pamphlets 
which may be purchased separately, but prospective purchasers should 
be warned that neither can be effectively used without the other. The 
work contains a handlist of the early charters of the county down to 
1100, and there is no doubt that historians and antiquaries will find it 
useful, especially for its learned references to local history. Particular 
mention may be made of the appendix in which the early history of the 
Essex estates of St. Paul’s cathedral is discussed ; and attention should 
be drawn to the suggestion (ii. 34) that Bishop Theodred’s will named 
‘all the estates held by St. Paul’s, whether as episcopal property or as 
land belonging to the canons’ in the middle of the tenth century. The 
calendar of documents contains 117 items, including seven charters of 
William I and William II which are not to be found in the Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum. Five texts are printed in full with translations and 
comments, but unfortunately they do not include the only two items in 
the calendar which have never been printed before. Three features of 
the calendar call for comment. First there is the ‘ Baedeker ’ system of 
asterisks to show the degree of forgery suspected. In principle this is 
a commendable idea even though the judgments passed on some of the 
documents (e.g. nos. 19, 23, 26, $3, 54) are open to question. Secondly 
the abstracts are sometimes so brief that it is not easy to identify the 
document concerned, especially as the references to manuscript and 
printed sources are not exhaustive. This difficulty is particularly ap- 
parent in cases where one charter refers to several places in different 
counties, since it is only the part referring to Essex which is calendared. 
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Thirdly the editor has adopted an elastic interpretation of the term 
‘charter’. When he states that a charter has been lost he means that 
there is not even a copy of its text ; and sometimes there may have been 
no charter at all. Item no. 43, for instance, refers to the following 
sentence printed in the Monasticon, (iii. 139) ‘Dominus de Stapilford 
languidus, qui corpus Sancti Edmundi rediens a Londoniis hospitio 
accepit, dedit Stapleforde manerium suum pro recepta sanitate’. The 
Pinchbek Register (ed. Hervey, ii. 284), from which the statement ultimately 
derives, adds the words ‘ sed sine carta’. It also records with similar 
brevity an uncalendared donation of Wrabness to the abbey by Alfred 
Kenep (ii. 291). But criticisms such as these should not be taken to 
undermine the value of this work. Any one who has ever tried to 
calendar or edit documents himself, will know how easily omissions and 
mistakes occur, and will recognize that Mr. Hart has done a valuable 
piece. of pioneer work, for which historians in Essex and elsewhere 
should be truly grateful. R. H. C. Davis 


The French School at Rome has to its credit for the year 1957 three 
further fascicules of the registers of the Avignonese popes. The reader 
is taken right back to the origins of the great enterprise of the school 
by Tables des Registres de Clément V, par Y. Lanhers et Mgr. G. Mollat 
(Paris, de Boccard, 1957). For the publication of the register of 
Clement V was one of the first fruits of the opening of the Vatican 
archives. The work of publication was undertaken between 1884 and 
1892 (at the expense and command of Leo XIII), not by the French 
School but by the vice-archivist of the Holy See, Dom. Tosti, the custos 
of the Vatican archives, Dom. G. Palmieri, one French and two Moravian 
Benedictines. The French School had been founded in 1873 under the 
direction of M. Geffroy, and begun its work on the archives themselves 
in 1877. But it only took over the work on the registers of the Avig- 
nonese popes after Dom. Tosti and his colleagues had started to work on 
their fine edition. Unfortunately that edition was left without an index. 
From 1892 to 1948 it was highly inconvenient to find one’s way about 
the ten volumes of abstracts of over 20,000 bulls. In 1948 there appeared 
a chronological table of bulls, an index of their incipits and an itinerary 
of the pope prepared by Mile. Lanhers. Now an index of subjects and 
another of persons and places have been added. The opportunity has 
been taken to publish also abstracts of 315 more documents of Clement V, 
taken almost entirely from Instrumenta Miscellanea Vaticana. Thus at 
length after 73 years the great work has been properly finished. Urbain V 
(1362-1370), Lettres Communes pat les membres de l’école frangaise de 
Rome et M-H. Laurent, O.P., fasc. iv (Paris, de Boccard, 1957), con- 
tinues a series begun in 1955 (see ante, Ixx (1955), Pp. 479). There are 
780 entries under the heading, ‘De canonicatibus sub expectatione 
prebende,’ and 292 in the section, ‘De conservatoriis’. They all fall 
between 6 November 1362 and 5 December 1364. The provisions of 
canonries with expectation of prebends form part of the flood of provisions 
which followed the opening of Urban’s reign. There are at least seventy- 
one for England (four for Scotland and one for Ireland) in this fascicule 
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alone. No wonder the Statute of Provisors was reissued in 1365. As 
usual this new series provides useful supplementary evidence to tliat 
already known from W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow’s Calendar of Papal 
Petitions and Calendar of Papal Letters, iv... Thus no. 3914 is the answering 
letter to Cal. Pap. Pet. i. 394. It tells us that the petition was successful 
on the day it was presented and also the names of the executors. No. 
3945 provides a new piece of evidence for the career of Robert Bray- 
brooke, later bishop of London, i.e. the precise date at which he became 
canon of York, with é¢<ncctation of a prebend, 7 January 1362, ¢f. 
A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to 1300, 
i A-F (1957), p. 254- No. 3662 is the provision of John Wycliffe to a 
canonry and expectation of a prebend in the collegiate church of Westbury- 
on-Trym (24 November 1362). With the publication of Lettres Secrétes 
et Curiales du pape Grégoire XI (1370-1378) relatives a la France... , pat 
L. Mirot, H. Jassemin, J. Vieillard et G. Mollat, fasc. v, Tables, par 
G. Mollat and' F. R. Labande (Paris, de Boccatd, 1957) this series is 
complete. Begun in 1935 by L. Mirot and H. Jassemin it has taken 
twenty years, including the war, to publish the abstracts and index of 
the 3952 documents concerned. In this fascicule there are 2 pages of 
corrigenda and the usual indexes of subjects and of persons and places. 
J. R. L. Hicurrerp 


The rise and the westward expansion of Muscovy is a subject that 
has attracted historians for many years. One period of spectacular 
expansion was the later fifteenth and early sixteenth century, coinciding 
more or less with the reign of Ivan the Great, as spectacular as the 
expansion under Peter the Great. Ivan’s greatest success was the ab- 
sorption and subjugation of Novgorod the Great ; it was preceded by 
the seizure of Yaroslavl and followed by the conquest of Tver and— 
after his death—that of Smolensk. The monograph under review— 
Motives of West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithuania for Moscow, 1377-1514, 
by Professor Oswald Prentis Backus (Lawrence, Kansas : University of 
Kansas Press, 1957)—only deals with a small segment of the larger 
problem, perhaps with too small a segment. Even if the author could 
not have investigated ‘the struggle between Moscow and her western 
neighbours, he might have described the rivalry between Moscow and 
Lithuania, of which his problem is merely a part. He carefully enumetates 
the rights, privileges, estates and offices held by the west Russian Boyars, 
so as to be able to analyse their motives in forsaking Lithuania and seck- 
ing the protection of Moscow. ‘They were opposed to attempts of the 
Lithuanians. to bring about more centralization ; they feared the loss of 
independence ; they resented favours bestowed upon lesser noblemen and 
Roman Catholics by Catholic rulers ; they bowed to the rising star of 
Moscow whose ruler was of their own religion ; they hoped they might 
gain more lands and higher offices and avoid being conquered by the 
growing military might of the Tsar. In short, there was not one motive 
which induced the nobles to change sides, but, as one might expect, a 
combination of several. Obviously, it was to their own advantage to 
chaage sides while the going was good, and clearly the religious motive 
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was important. Apart from this, the whole process seems to have been 
similar to that by which, several centuries earlier, western Slav princes 
and noblemen bowed to the rising power of the Germans, accepted 
Christianity and feudal laws and became the liegemen of the Emperor 
or of one of his margraves, often without any preceding struggle. If 
Professor Backus has only succeeded in proving the obvious, he has 
nevertheless done valuable spadework in a highly specialized field. 
F. L. Carsren 


There will be an attentive hearing when an eminent American jurist 
handles a large theme which concerns both countries. The present 
volume on The Development of Constitutional Guarantees of Liberty by 
Roscoe Pound (Yale University Press ; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957) arose as lectures delivered some time ago at Wabash College. 
The four chapters deal in turn with medieval England, the ¢ra of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, the American colonies, and the period from the 
Revolution to the Constitution. Almost one half of the book consists 
of texts, many of them not easily accessible in England, such as bills of 
rights in the federal and state constitutions, and constitutional cases in 
the early state reports. These documents go far towards serving as 
footnotes to the text where they are more fully discussed. 


T. F. T. Procxnerr 


The learned work of M. Jean Richard on the territorial formation of 
the duchy of Burgundy and on the care of the Valois dukes for their 
archives at once commands respect for his manual, Histoire de Ja Bourgogne 
(Collection ‘ Que sais-je’, no, 746; Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1957) in which he traces with insight the social and economic 
conditions of the area which has come to be identified as Burgundy. In 
the earliest period it was mainly important, witness the vase of Vix, as 
a transit zone between north and south, an importance which was 
renewed by the construction of railways in the nineteenth century. 
Autun was perhaps the main centre in Roman times, but the lack 
of a natural capital or natutal borders was a feature of Burgundian 
history, only the dukes and later the railway engineers brought pre- 
eminence to Dijon. Apart from wine, which alone would suffice to 
preserve its good name, the area was never notable for native industry ; 
but M. Richard succeeds in showing that Burgundy as a province is not 
devoid of personality, which, although it owes much to the admini- 
strative methods of its rulers, is largely due to the intellectual vigour of 
its inhabitants. The author does not think that the Reformation greatly 
affected this provincial society, which was, however, profoundly in- 
fluenced by the work and ideas of numerous small bourgeois during the 
ancien régime. ‘There is a useful map of Burgundy (duchy) showing 
administrative divisions at the end of the eighteenth century. 

C. A. J. ARMSTRONG 


Some Early Records of Furnivall’s Inn have been edited by D. S. Bland, 
and varityped and printed (Department of Extra-Mural Studies, King’s 
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College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1957). The text is produced from parts 
of a seventeenth-century manuscript in several hands which is now in 
the possession of the Middle Temple. The content of the records dates 
back to the very early fifteenth century, and although much of the 
material relates to somewhat trivial matters, such as the amounts expended 
upon victuals, revellers, and the like, a certain amount of useful infor- 
mation about the number of commoners on the books at various dates 
is furnished, and some of the details are of interest to social historians. 
The earlier part of the record is in fact little more than a kitchen account, 
but the later part, which runs into the seventeenth century, although it 
has only little light to shed upon legal education proper, is ampler in 
scope and incidentally has a certain amount to say about the general 
arrangements in the Inn. Information about the Inns of Chancery is 
very scarce, and Mr. Bland in his helpful Introduction and notes makes 
the most of the material here made available. S. B. CHRIMEs 


In Thomas Ebendorfer: ein Osterreichischer Geschichtssebreiber, Theologe 
und Diplomat des 15 Jabrhunderts (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
xv ; Anton Hiersemann, Stuttgart, 1957), Professor Alphons Lhotsky 
has depicted a Viennese master, later to become rector of his university, 
who took no small part in the earlier stages of the Council of Basel and 
has left behind him a number of treatises and sermons besides the his- 
torical works that are not sufficiently known. In his early days he 
accompanied the first Conciliar embassy to Prague, and though he found 
the business of the Hussites uncongenial, continued to be employed in 
negotiations with them until the middle of 1436. For Albrecht II he 
had a considerable admiration ; but most of his diplomatic service was 
under Frederick III. Traces of his various missions during this reign 
are to be found in his Cromica Austrie and elsewhere, while his part in the 
negotiitions with the Hussites is to be found in the Diarium of 1433-6. 
Professor Lhotsky’s excellent account ends with a list of Ebendorfer’s 
ptolific writings. The amount that has come down to us from his 
period at the Council of Basel is remarkable. Apart from the Diarium and 
some other historical writings, very few of the didactic and homiletic 
works listed here have been printed, and his activity at the Council 
might be worth a special study, since he also preached a number of 
important sermons there. He was evidently a moderate reformer in 
the tradition of his university, as befitted a pupil of Nicholas of Dinkels- 
bithl and Peter of Pulkau. He died in the same year as his greater 
contemporaries at Basel, Cusanus and Pius II. E. F. Jacos 


The Ocsterreichische Chronik of Jacob Unrest, edited by Karl Grossmann, 
is a welcome addition to the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum (nova series, tomus xi; Weimar: Hermann Béhlau’s 
Nachfolger, 1957). Jacob Unrest was born about 1430, spent the later 
years of his life, from about 1463 onwards, as a clergyman at St. Martin’s 
neat the Techelsberg in Carinthia, and died there in 1500. In contrast 
with many other chroniclers he devoted his Ocsterreichische Chronik to 
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events which he observed himself, or which occurred in his life-time, 
and was but little influenced by the works of other chroniclers. His 
own work more or less coincides with the reign of the Emperor Frederick 
III : it begins somewhat later, with the Imperial coronation by the pope 
in 1452, and is most detailed for the period 1469 to 1493, the year of the 
Emperor’s death ; a few events after 1493 are added in a later version of 
the chronicle. For the Austrian territories, these were years of grave 
misfortunes, of wats and invasions, which reduced the inhabitants to a 
desperate plight. The Ottoman Turks, securely established in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, time and again raided Croatia, Styria, Carinthia and 
Carniola, devastated the country, slew the Christians, or carried them 
away into slavery. Eleven such raids were witnessed by Unrest between 
1469 and 1483. Then a truce was concluded ; but in 1491 the raids 
were resumed and again became an annual feature. In connection with 
them a peasant uprising broke out in Carinthia in 1478-9. To make 
matters worse, the great king of Hungary, Matthias Corvinus, invaded 
Austria, took Vienna, and occupied the country for eleven years until 
his death in 1490, so that it was unable to benefit from the temporary 
cessation of Turkish raids. The descriptions of these events fill the 
pages of Unrest’s chronicle ; besides them, all other happenings became 
more or less insignificant. The wars also necessitated frequent taxation 
which had to be consented to and raised by the Estates ; the Emperor 
and his son Maximilian were unable to protect their territories, so 
that the Estates of Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, either in common or 
singly, had to act on behalf of the absent ruler. Unrest mentions the 
details of the taxes levied and sometimes even incorporates the decrees 
ordering the levy into his narrative. Thus his chronicle becomes a 
source of the greatest importance for this troubled period of Austrian 
history. F. L. Carsren 


The family of Brederode descended from Arnulf, third count of 
Holland, and took an important part in the history of the lands of Holland, 
Utrecht, and Guelders. Henry, the fifteenth lord of Brederode, was one 
of the leaders of the revolt of the Netherlands. The chronicle of the 
house, attributed to John Gerbrandi of Leyden, ends with the death of 
Henry’s father, Reynold, in 1556. It exists in two versions, in Latin and 
Dutch respectively, and the Dutch version, ending in 1486, was printed 
by Matthaeus in his Asalecta in 1738. The Latin version, Cronica illus- 
trium dominorum de Brederueden, edited by W. Jappe Alberts and C. A, 
Rutgers (Groningen: Wolters, 1957) eccupies parts v and vii of the 
Fontes minores Medii Aei. The chronicler was mainly interested in 
genealogy and heraldry, and some of the manuscripts are adorned with 
coats of arms in colours, but the Latin version at all events goes into 
considerable detail about the pilgrimage of Reynold van Brederode 
(d. 1473) to the Holy Sepulchre, where he was knighted, and of the 
election of his brother Gisbert to the see of Utrecht, from which he was 
ousted by John of Burgundy, the bastard half-brother of Charles the 
Bold. The editors, whose main object is to make the text accessible to 


1 See ante, xx. 486. 
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students, print the Latin version to its end in 1482, and add two chapters 
from the Dutch version to complete the story. For economic reasons the 
coats of arms are not reproduced, and no explanatory notes are given. 
But the transcription of the text, though conscientious, is not always 
intelligent, ¢.g. ‘ pleniluvium’ (p. 13), ‘ indificabant’ for ‘ nidificabant ’ 
(p. 15), ‘innanime’, probably for ‘ munimine’ (pp. 18, 20), ‘ primam’ 
for ‘ patriam’ (p. 50), ‘ considere’ for ‘ confidere’ (p. 64), and ‘ conanime’ 
for ‘ conecaine ’, (p. 110). CHARLES JOHNSON 


Dr. E. J. Dobson offers in English Pronunciation 1300-1700 (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1957, 2 vols.), a meticulous study of the various stages 
in the evolution of the pronunciation of the language which was gradually 
forming into ‘ Standard English’ during the period in question, The 
first volume should be of value to social historians because of the very 
full account it gives of the conscious interest in English pronunciation, 
spelling and grammar which is so much in evidence during the last 
hundred and fifty years of the period, and because of the detailed in- 
formation provided by the author about the minor as well as the major 
figures who occupied themselves with such matters. It may be noted 
that preoccupations of this kind are for the most part absent before 
about 1550 ; since then they have persisted unabated right down to the 
present. The second volume deals in detail with the actual changes in 
pronunciation for which Dr. Dobson finds evidence in writers of the 
kinds mentioned above, as well as in other sources. Those who might 
hope to find the whole process reduced to a neat pattern characterized 
by a series of orderly and homogeneous chronological stages will derive 
no comfort from this work. It deals with a vastly involved mass of 
phonetic phenomena which is itself the product of vastly involved social 
interrelationships and developments. Dr. Dobson offers much evidence 
for the part played by different social strata and by speakers with different 
regional backgrounds in the genesis of the pronunciation of what (with 
some licence and due reservations) we may refer to as the standard 
spoken language of the early Modern English period. The picture that 
emerges is not radically different from that offered by earlier scholars,' 
though it is painted in much greater detail than in any earlier study 
and adds greatly to our previous knowledge. The impression it gives 
(except perhaps for the very end of the period covered) is of a permitted 
range of liberty of pronunciation more closely comparable to that of 
varieties of modern educated American English than to that of the so- 
called ‘R.P.” (received pronunciation) of present-day British English. 
It is to be regretted that the evidence available does not seem to make it 
possible for Dr. Dobson, except here and there, to distinguish between 
what must have been co-existing but largely separate types of pronun- 
ciation-systems. For nothing like the range of liberty exemplified in 
toto by forms of modern educated American speech is exploited by any 
one American speaker. Similarly it is intrinsically probable that the 

1 E.g. E. Ekwall, Historische neuenglische Laut- und Formenlebre, 1922. Dr. Dobson 


gives references to this and other works, both early and modern, in an admirable 
bibliography in vol. ii. 
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co-existing systems of pronunciation that one is driven to postulate for 
earlier English were not for the most part radically confused or blended 
in the speech of a single individual, though such an individual, by the 
accidents of birth and education, might well have two such systems at 
his disposal—as not infrequently happens to this day. It is suggested 
therefore that the rather bewildering picture we get of varieties of 
phonetic forms and their distribution (which would certainly be even 
more bewildering if it incorporated the same fullness of phonetic detail 
available to students of the modern language) is in some degree mis- 
leading ; the enormous total variety certainly existed, but in all prob- 
ability it was shared out among different though related systems of 
pronunciation which were themselves relatively homogeneous. It should 
be made clear that Dr. Dobson’s book is intended for philologists and that 
it is no part of his purpose to make it an easy hunting-ground for his- 
torians. One cannot but regret, however, that he did not devote at 
least one chapter of the first volume to the social and cultural implications 
of the enormous mass of information he has so carefully accumulated. 


Historians would probably now welcome from him a short separate 
study of this kind. Ancus McInrosx 


When the three-volume collaborative work, The European Inheritance, 
appeared in 1954, Sir George Clark’s contribution was singled out for 
special praise in this Review (anée, lxix. 613) and elsewhere. It is there- 
fore a pleasure to welcome the reprint of this section, Early Modern 
Exrope ; From about 1450 to about 1720 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957) as a volume in the ‘ Home University Library ’. 

Denys Hay 


All who have ever fallen under the spell of the late Lucien Febvre 
will welcome warmly the collection of articles and reviews from various 
periodicals brought together and reprinted posthumously under the 
title Aw Coeur Réligieux du XVT* Sitcle (Bibliothéque Générale de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris 1957). The articles 
were selected and prepared for publication by the author himself, though 
death intervened before he had written the Introduction in which he 
had intended to give unity to the collection. The title may perhaps 
suggest too much, but with the exception of Luther all the main themes 
and problems of sixteenth and seventeenth-century religion with which 
Febvre was concerned are here represented—all the subtle interconnections 
of social milieu, intellectual climate and religious psychology through 
the investigation of which as an almost unexplored terrain and the call 
to still further investigation he set out his claim as an innovator in his- 
torical method. Here too are all the well-known mannerisms of style 
which both delight and sometimes, it must be confessed, annoy, ranging 
from the staccato and the oracular to the piled up appositional clauses 
straining with all the relentlessness of an endless Wagnerian sequence 

1 ‘The subject is touched upon, but not developed, by Dr. Dobson in ‘ Early Modern 
Standard English ’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1955, pp. 25 ff. 
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towards some far-off climax. The well known ‘ Question mal posée’, on 
the origins of the Reformation, first published in the Revue Historique in 
1929 and welcome again in reprint, is the first and longest item. This 
is followed by a group of six articles on Erasmus, chiefly reviews of 
Renaudet, Huisinga and Bataillon, but also containing a previously un- 
published lecture given in Brazil. Then come eight pieces under the 
general rubric A Travers la Réforme Frangaise. ‘These inchade articles on 
Bricgonnet, the Placards, Dolet, excommunication for debts in F: 1che- 
Compté, Calvin (a talk given to a group of Brazilian Protestants) and a 
fascinating study of change in religious climate in Catholicism in Amiens 
based on inventories of possessions after decease. Fourthly, five essays 
under the heading Aux Approches des Temps Nouveaux, on the psycho- 
logical problems raised by witchcraft, on Descartes, on Leibnitz and 
Spinoza and the new climate of seventeenth-century scepticism, on 
seventeenth-century French Catholic devotion, and finally, by way of 
conclusion, a particularly stimulating article-review of the works of 
M. Réné Pintard and the Abbé Lenoble on the seventeenth-century 
* Libertines ’ and Pére Mersenne respectively. Though one cannot some- 
times wholly repress a slight suspicion that a natural and ordinary con- 
sideration is being tricked out anew as a fresh revelation or that an 
argument is being somewhat forced, it is none the less undeniable that 
Lucien Febvre was a man of very unusual and attractive powers of 
historical and psychological analysis. It is extremely valuable to have 
his ideas and his stimulation given to us again in this form which also 
has the advantage of bringing together a number of scattered pieces, 
each with its special point and none without real value, which would 
otherwise have remained isolated and immobilized. 


H. O. Evennettr 


It is sad to think that Les Voyages de Charles Quint (Brussels, Office de 
Publicité, 1957) is Madame Ghislaine de Boom’s last book; for she died 
when this book was already in the press. Her short biographies of 
members of the Habsburg family in the sixteenth century have been 
among the most distinguished examples of vmlgarization: they are very 
readable and, at the same time, scholarly and accurate. The present 
volume is not, indeed, one of her best; but it is still very good. It 
was an excellent idea to write a book about the journeys of Charles V. 
The emperor himself claimed to have undertaken forty journeys during the 
forty years of his reign. Diplomatic negotiations, attacks by his enemies 
or rebellion by his subjects called for his personal presence, now in Spain, 
now in Italy, or for his leadership at the head of his armies in Germany, 
France or Africa. Mme. de Boom gives us enough of the political 
background of the reign to explain the reasons for every one of these 
journeys and expeditions. But some of the emperor’s contemporaries 
criticized him for wasting his time and money and for undermining his 
health on his ceaseless travels when he could have let his diplomats and 
generals undertake these tasks for him, just as his grandfather, Ferdinand 
of Aragon, had done. The structure of sixteenth-century political 
society, however, depended on the presence of the ruler. He was the 
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fountain of all political honours, posts and benefices, and loyalty to his 
person was closely linked to this fact. The ruler of many widely separated 
realms therefore had to visit them in turn and stay for a while in each. 
Charles V understood this perfectly, while his son, Philip II, did not. 
Nor, unfortunately, did Mme. de Boom; and thus she leaves unexplained 
one of the main reasons for the emperor’s travels. Her book, however, 
provides an excellent account of sixteenth-century conditions of travel, 
of the ceremonial receptions which loyal cities prepared for the emperor 
and of the whole curious life of his peripatetic court. One would have 
liked more of this and less of the detailed politics of the reign. One 
chapter is splendid: Charles’s first journey from the Netherlands to 
Spain, in 1517. This chapter is based on the diaries of the Netherlander, 
Vital, Charles’s aide de chambre. Vital had all the qualities of a good 
modern journalist. He was an acute and ever-curious observer, he 
managed to penetrate everywhere and he was delightfully indiscrete. 
The only pity is that Mme. de Boom did not have as good sources for 
the rest of her book. H. G. KOENIGSBERGER 


In The Ecclesiastical Courts of York (Arbroath : The Herald Press, 
1956) Dr. C. I. A. Ritchie gives an account of the organization and 
procedure of these courts after the Reformation. The chapters on 
procedure are based upon the evidence of two sixteenth-century precedent 
books, supplemented by illustrative examples taken from some of the 
Elizabethan act books remaining in the York archives. There is valuable 
material here, but unfortunately it is presented in a manner often as 
confused and difficult to understand as the original sources and with 
little attempt at digestion or critical examination. Dr. Ritchie’s con- 
clusions as to the efficiency of the courts cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory owing to his failure to distinguish adequately between their 
functions as the organs of moral and ecclesiastical discipline (proceeding 
by “ mere office ’’”) and their functions as tribunals for the settlement of 
causes between party and party (proceeding by “ instance” or “ office 
promoted ”’). His suggestion that excommunication afforded an effective 
sanction to secure obedience is based on the assertion that the danger of 
a significavit being issued for the arrest of an obstinate excommunicate was 
areal threat. But, as his statistics on page 191 indicate, the overwhelming 
majority of significavits were issued in causes of party against party, in 
which the plaintiff was prepared to bear the necessary expense of the 
process in order to bring the cause to a successful termination. The 
majority of disciplinary causes were concerned with sexual offences, and 
Dr. Ritchie can find only one significavit emanating from York in such 
causes between 1560 and 1603. The reason must surely have lain in 
the unwillingness or inability of the authorities (themselves the prosecu- 
tors in such causes) to go to the expense involved in securing the arrest 
of the contumacious sinners. There would appear, therefore, to be no 
such conclusive evidence as Dr. Ritchie suggests for supposing that the 
York jurisdictions were any more effective as maintainers of moral 
discipline than were such dioceses of the southern province of which the 
records have yet received thorough examination. Dr. Ritchie’s book 
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appears never to have received the attention of a proof-reader, and the 
references are in a state of utter chaos. In chapter 3, for example, the 
first reference in the text is numbered 4, but the notes run from no. 1 
and obviously do not relate to the passages in the text to which they 
purport to refer. In chapter 4 there again seems to be some muddle 
between notes 24 and 50. In chapter 5 note 86 quotes a volume in the 
Bodleian as reference for a passage stated in the text to be drawn from a 
source at Cambridge, and in the numbering of the notes in the text 120 
follows immediately upon 110. On page 165 note 44a (which follows 
47) is omitted in the references. In chapter 9 one finds (p. 188) a quota- 
tion from a secondary source inaccurately transcribed, a line of the 
original being omitted, and in the reference the title of the article mis- 
quoted is wrongly given. With such evidence of carelessness in dealing 
with a modern printed source, the reader may well wonder how far he 
can trust the accuracy of passages allegedly transcribed from the York 
manuscripts. PF. D. Price 


The spirit of research really began to take over the ‘ Early American ’ 
period in the arts some thirty years ago, and the last dictionary of Ameri- 
can Artists, that of Ralph Clifton Smith (Baltimore, 1930), listed about 
1,500 of them before 1860. The present volume, The New York Historical 
Society's Dictionary of Artists in America 1364-1860, by George C. Groce 
and David H. Wallace (Yale University Press; London: Oxford Univ- 
ersity Press, 1957), summarizes the work which has been done since then, 
by a process perhaps inspired by the vacuum cleaner, and lists between 
ten and eleven thousand of them. The artists of no other region of the 
world have been enlisted in dictionary form with anything approaching 
the same fullness, and the only remote parallel is a French regional scheme, 
which died in 1918 after the Lyonnais and the Franche-Comté alone had 
been published: and it should be noted that this volume does not include 
‘ architects, photographers, and craftsmen, as such’. Since all this 
matetial can be conveniently included in a single volume, which is easy 
to use and handle, it must be conceded to be a dictionariable subject 
and to be a remarkable success; and New Haven, long memorable for 
the creation of Webster's Dictionary, has added by this publication a new 
and substantial leaf to its lexicological laurels. It is admitted by the 
authors that the addition of ten or twenty years to their period would 
have made the work unmanageable. As an instrument of research it is 
made extremely valuable by the fact that the sources for all the information 
are clearly and succinctly indicated. The sources for the greatest mass 
Se ee ee 

ties, which have been amply sampled, rather than despoiled, for the 
en and it may well be that a number of names, which fuller know- 
ledge would have enabled the authors to omit, have crept: in in this way, 
for they admit that, in such records, the word * artist’ is sometimes 
employed to include ‘ musicians, actors and photographers, and, it is 
suspected, even prostitutes’. Foreigners who worked, however fitfully 
in the United States, American artists who spent most of their working 
lives abroad, and individuals known only by a single signature, are all 
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included. None of the entries are long, since they are confined to facts 
and to bibliographies, which include unpublished theses. In using the 
book one is constantly filled with a mixture of envy and shame on reflect- 
ing how immensely valuable a much more modest work of this sort on 
British painters alone would be, and how far we are from achieving it, 
although Mr. Gunnis and Mr. Colvin have made up for our previous 
omissions for scupltors and architects. For this a good deal of credit 
must go to the New York Historical Society, which has grown in the 
past thirty years from a survival from the age of the Encyclopedists into 
the patron of this sort of formidable research in the field of the arts, 
which our own Historical Societies are still hesitating to embrace. The 
bibliography of sources at the end of the book will also be of the greatest 
value to all who are interested in American studies in the broadest sense 
of the words, for the sources of American art history are only in a very 
small part directly concerned with the arts—as indeed, though we have 
hatdly recognized it, are the sources of our own. The percentage of 
these sources which is not likely to be readily available (if at all) in this 
country is remarkably large, but the present volume, which includes 
painters, draughtsmen, sculptors, engravers and lithographers, is capable 
of being of great value in many fields of historical study, in which its 
existence might not be well known. Eis WATERHOUSE 


The complete proceedings of the Ruthenian dietines were published 
in six volumes between 1909 and 1925 by A, Prochaska and W. Heinosz. 
In recent years the late S. Kutrzeba and A. Przybos published a two- 
volume selection from the province of Cracow, Akta sejmikowe woje- 
widziwa krakowskiego Wroclaw-Cracow, 1952-5. With these collections 
available for the eastern and southern areas of the kingdom of Poland a 
selection for the western regions is more than welcome. Dr. Wlodzi- 
mierz Dworzaczek has now published a first volume of selections from 
the provinces of Poznati and Kalisz, Akta sejmikowe wojewddztw poz- 
nanskiego i kaliskiego, tom i (1572- 1632), cz. i (1572-1616), 2 » 1957 
which itself constitutes volume xii of the series, Wydawnictwa Zrddiowe 
Komisji Historyeznej. Dr. Dworzaczek has not limited himself to the 
publication of the purely formal documents, the votes and the instructions, 
but has included letters, speeches and protests, which enables the reader 
to.obtain.a broader picture of the work of a dietine. It will be interesting 
to observe, if Dr. Dworzaczek continues this policy in Part ii, which 
will cover the years 1617-32, the reaction of local Polish opinion to the 
problems presented by the collapse of Poland before Swedish attack. 
The general impression which may be obtained from the documents 
already published is that western Polish society, especially at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, was anxious to preserve peace and public 
order and, indeed, had some consciousness of the wider problems 
presented by the king’s extensive dominions, but was already more con- 
cerned with the questions of local interest. R. F. Lesue 


Light and Enlightenment, by Dr. R. L. Colie (Cambridge : University 


Press, 1957), is the second book in which the author seeks to trace the 
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interaction of scholarship and literature in seventeenth-century England 
and the Netherlands. Another book is promised. In this book, Dr. 
Colie has turned from literary studies to philosophical disputes. The 
challenge of Descartes, Hobbes and Spinoza was felt acutely both in the 
Netherlands and in England, and thinkers who tried to withstand the 
mechanistic philosophy found themselves in a common movement, 
transcending national boundaries. Dr. Colie draws attention to the 
intimacy of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminian leaders in 
the second half of the seventeenth-century. The writings of More and 
Cudworth were familiar to Arminians and used in their stand against 
Atheism. The correspondence of the Cambridge Platonists and Dutch 
Arminians reveals their common interests and mutual sympathies, 
especially in their attitude to Spinoza. The Dutch scholars explained 
the continental issues and mentioned the principal writings produced 
by the dispute with Spinoza. Limborch and especially Le Clerc were 
popularizing abroad the arguments of the Cambridge scholars. Dr. 
Colie traces these connections with enthusiasm and clarity, and in detail. 
Her knowledge of the primary Dutch sources adds importance to her 
conclusions. Doucuas Nosss 


The Progress Notes of Warden Woodward 1639-75 (edited by R. L. 
Rickard for the Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, Devizes 1957) is concerned with the Wiltshire 
estates of New College, Oxford. Mr. Rickard has already put into 
print Woodward’s progresses for the Oxfordshire and Norfolk estates of 
the college. Here he is concerned with the Wiltshire manors of Alton 
Barnes, Stert, and Colerne. ‘The value of his volume is greatly increased 
by transcriptions of contemporary court rolls of these three manors, 
terriers of college lands in each, and a few other relevant documents. 
The progress notes themselves are full of gossipy detail and much con- 
cern about the timber of all kinds. Sales of timber were one of the main 
sources of manorial income and tenants needed careful watching and 
control. Altogether the volume forms a most useful addition to the 
local history of Wiltshire. W. G. Hoskins 


The second edition of Sir George Clark’s The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1956), is far from being a mere reissue of the 
first edition. Substantial modifications have been made in the text, 
which is now arranged in sixteen instead of fourteen chapters ; many 
notes have been amplified and provided with new references, and other 
notes have been added ; the valuable bibliography has been thoroughly 
revised with a view to incorporating the latest work on the period ; and 
the whole volume has been reset in a rather more attractive style and 
increased in length by some twenty pages, One could have wished for 
a greater increase, for the only serious criticism directed against the 
first edition was that there was too much valuable material seeking 
accommodation in too little space, and even in its new form the volume 
remains among the shortest in ‘ The Oxford History of England’. But 
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it is one of the misfortunes of the editor of any such series that he is 
bound to set a good example to his coadjutors in the matter of length 
as in other respects, and Sir George has certainly made the best use of 
the extra space he has allowed himself, bringing his volume well into 
line with the most recent research without any sacrifice of its leading 
characteristics. The vexed problem of the dating of events, however, 
has not been quite satisfactorily solved. Scotland in the seventeenth 
century did not use the New Style. It differed from English official 
usage only in beginning the year on the first of January, a practice 
becoming increasingly common in unofficial circles in England itself. 
ANDREW BROWNING 


Mr. G. V. Bennett’s White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop of Peterborough 
(London: S.P.C.K. for Church Historical Society, 1957) is the first 
biography of Kennett since the Life by William Newton, vicar of Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, published in 1730. This was largely a defence of Kennett 
against the many attacks upon him in contemporary pamphlets, and was 
itself to some extent a political pamphlet rather than a biography. White 
Kennett is probably better known as a politician and whig pamphleteer, 
the virulent opponent of Dr. Sacheverell and the High Fliers, than as a 
bishop. His depiction as Judas in the notorious Whitechapel altar- 
piece (a reproduction of which forms one of the illustrations in Mr. 
Bennett’s book), indicates both the hatred with which he was regarded 
by the High Church party, and the light in which that party regarded the 
whig Low Churchmen. Even today the impression is sometimes given 
of the Low Church party as secular-minded and politically ambitious 
Erastians, whose influence was combated, gallantly but in vain, by the 
more spiritually-minded High Church party, which alone strove for the 
independence of the English Church. 

Mr. Bennett’s book does much to correct this point of view and also 
to give a more balanced picture of White Kennett himself. One of the 
book’s chief merits is the way it brings out the close connection between 
‘party’ politics and ecclesiastical politics in the years following the 
Revolution. The squabbles in Convocation are shown to be as much 
political as ecclesiastical, and the High Churchmen just as political as the 
Low Churchmen. Mr. Bennett’s account of the Convocation con- 
troversy is a useful supplement to that recently given in Professor 
Norman Sykes’s life of Wake. Wake was concerned mainly with the 
early, theoretical stage of the controversy; Kennett with the later stages, 
in which the Lower House was no longer attacking the royal supremacy, 
but the authority of the archbishop, and generally seeking to embarrass 
the bishops and their whig supporters. Kennett’s activity as a pam- 
phleteer necessarily bulks large in his biography, but Mr. Bennett also 
deals fully with his work as parish priest, archdeacon, dean and bishop, 
and shows that in all these capacities he was a tireless worker and zealous 
reformer of abuses, not always by methods likely to endear him to his 
subordinates. As a churchman Kennett seems early to have become 
convinced, largely as a result of his own personal difficulties with the 
two leading Non-jurors, George Hickes and Henry Dodwell, that a 
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quiet, efficient and ‘ unfanatical ’ ecclesiastical system was the ideal to be 
aimed at, and a political system which would make this possible; and 
although in 1689 he had felt some scruples about taking the oath of 
allegiance to the new sovereigns, he came to regard the Hanoverian 
succession as essential to the safety and welfare of the Church of England. 
This point of view he shared with other leading Moderates or Low 
Churchmen. Recent studies have done much to rehabilitate these Low 
Churchmen, many of whom have been shown to be just as conscientious 
in carrying out their ecclesiastical duties as their High Church opponents, 
and who perhaps had the interests of the English Church just as much 
at heart. Mr. Bennett’s book is a welcome addition to these studies. 
Mary RANSOME 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montague was a legendary figure even during 
her lifetime, repelling or attracting her contemporaries with equal facility. 
Yet surprisingly enough, despite much subsequent speculation about her 
character, there has been little serious attempt to probe the many enigmas 
surrounding her long and varied career ; and it has been left to Professor 
Robert Halsband, in Lady Mary Wortley Montague (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1956) to provide what must surely be the definitive biography of 
that remarkable woman. In many ways it is difficult to exaggerate the 
many virtues of Professor Halsband’s work. His researches have been 
lengthy, patient and exhaustive ; his scholarship is impeccable, his 
documentation meticulous, and his literary style easy and graceful. Here 
is scholarly biography at its best, though one would perhaps have liked 
to see a little more consideration of, and quotation from, the poetical 
works of Lady Mary. But the supreme merit of Professor Halsband’s 
volume lies in the mass of new and fascinating material which he has 
unearthed and used to shed light on the darker corners of Lady Mary’s 
life, more especially after 1736. The main facts relating to her childhood, 
marriage, journey to Constantinople, and tempestuous relations with 
Pope were already known ; though even here we are provided with a 
new richness of detail. But her departure from England in 1739, 
hitherto unexplained, is shown to be due to her complete infatuation 
with an Italian homosexual, Francesco Algarotti, who had already won 
the affections of Lady Mary’s intimate friend, Lord Hervey. The mind 
boggles at the thought of what Pope might have made of this perverted 
variant of the eternal triangle, had he known of its existence! Lady 
Mary had first met Algarotti in 1736, when he paid a brief visit to England. 
For the next three years she corresponded passionately with him, and in 
1739 determined to quit England and live with him abroad, only to find 
herself deserted in favour of the greater charms and more lucrative 
patronage of Frederick the Great. Professor Halsband for the first 
time fills in the details of Lady Mary’s declining years ; of her wanderings 
in Rome, Florence and Turin, and of her lengthier sojourns in Avignon 
and Brescia. Here we meet a second Italian adventurer, Count Ugolini 
Palazzi who with his mother, for long led a parasitic existence at Lady 
Mary’s expense. Her last years in Italy were full of pathos and bitterness, 
until the death of her husband in 1716 she returned to England, to 
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survive him only a brief nineteen months. It is unlikely that subsequent 
scholars will add substantially to the story here revealed, and yet it is 
difficult not to feel that Lady Mary’s depths still remain at least partially 
unplumbed. Why, as a high-spirited, romantic girl, should she be 
attracted to the prosaic, boorish Wortley Montague ? What was behind 
her breach with Pope, which turned his devoted admiration into 
acid hatred ? How much truth lay in the countless tales of sexual 
profligacy told about her ? Probably the full story defies reconstruction. 
At all events, it would be unfair to criticize Professor Halsband for in- 
sufficiently ‘ interpreting’ her character, as he avowedly prefers ‘ to let 
the facts speak for themselves’. Perhaps this is a measure of his wisdom, 
perhaps of his chivalry towards a lady who was unfortunate enough to 
be portrayed by two of the most vitriolic pens of the eighteenth century— 
those of the Pope and Horace Walpole. Joun B. Owen 


Mr. Nelson S. Bushnell has compiled with great industry and pious 
care a biography of William Hamilton of Bangour, Poet and Jacobite, so 
forgotten a figure that almost certainly no fellow-countryman would 
think of resurrecting him (Aberdeen University Press, 1957). William 
Hamilton (whom Mr. Bushnell rather regrettably decides to call ‘ Willie’ 
throughout) was in his lifetime, during which two editions of his Poems 
on Several Occasions were called for, respected as a poet almost as much as 
he was liked as a man. But once it was no longer the fashion for Scottish 
poets to ape such English models as Pope and Gay he was promptly and 
justly forgotten. In truth, he had no talent whatever save for imitation. 
Even the one piece for which he is remembered today, The Braes of Yarrow, 
which was not after any English style but in the manner of a Border ballad, 
is imitation too, and bad imitation at that. For what he is worth, 
Hamilton is here drawn at full length, and Mr. Bushnell has brought to 
light a few things of much more interest than Hamilton’s feeble verses : 
the exciting story, for example, of his troubles as a fugitive after Culloden, 
the moving letter, found among the Bargany manuscripts, in which he 
tells of his first wife’s last illness and death, and her charming Allan 
Ramsay portrait now owned by her kinsman Mr. Julian Hall. His study 
of the background of Hamilton’s life has been somewhat less thorough. 
Only an American, surely, could accept the pasteboard characters of the 
elder Allan Ramsay’s The Gentle Shepherd as ‘ genuine Scottish rustics ” ; 
and it is strange to find any serious writer today repeating the long ex- 
ploded legend that the Act of Union was passed ‘ with the aid of extensive 
bribery’. Apart from such slight blemishes, Mr. Bushnell’s work has 
been very thoroughly done, concluding with a chronological list of 
Hamilton’s poems, a full bibliography, and a sound index. The doubt 
must still remain whether all the labour was really worth while. 

James FERGUSSON 


The twentieth volume of the Bristol Record Society’s publications 
is entitled The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century, edited by Mr. W. E. 
Minchinton (Bristol: the Society, 1957). It is roughly similar to the 
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volume edited for the seventeenth century by Mr. McGrath, and open 
to some of the same criticisms... Mr. Minchinton, however, has made 
some attempt to remedy the pepper-and-salt appearance of his material 
by grouping it in such a manner as to give the reader, at least, specimens 
of whole transactions, not merely specimens of documents. Thus he 
has printed all he can find of certain classes of statistical documents— 
not that most of them make up continuous series, but that is not his 
fault . Some of these lists and tables, such as those of the bankruptcies 
of Bristol merchants and of the yield of the Greenwich hospital levy, 
will probably be of value to economic historians in general. In printing 
extracts of commercial correspondence, he has taken for his examples 
the whole histories, as revealed in the letters, of particular voyages of 
particular ships. Even with these improvements, a large part of this 
valume—to wit, the specimen extracts from customs and similar regis- 
ters—can dc little more than give the reader the smell of eighteenth- 
century commercial practice. Perhaps, however, it is not fair to judge 
this volume by itself, for Mr. Minchinton is preparing a further volume 
on “ the institutional framework within which trade was carried on ”’— 
does this mean the records of the Merchant Venturers ? Some of this 
scattered detail may fall into its place as illustrations to that volume. 
RICHARD PARES 


There has hitherto been no satisfactory survey in English of the 
history of France in the eighteenth century. Even by French historians 
this period has, except of course in general histories of France, tended 
either to be treated too exclusively as a mere preface to the Revolution or 
to be studied not as a whole but in specialized aspects. The synthesis 
attempted and admirably carried out by Professor Cobban in the first 
volume of his A History of Modern France (vol. i, Old Régime and Revolution 
171§-1799. Harmondsworth Penguin Books, 1957) is therefore very 
welcome. In 250 pages of text Professor Cobban has contrived to 
convey a wealth of information about almost every significant aspect of 
French government and society, and he has done this with great skill, 
proceeding from one topic to another with easy transition and thus 
avoiding any need for artificial compartments or textbook headings. His 
choice of 1799 as a terminal point for his first volume has much to com- 
mend it. Not only is it artistically satisfying to begin with the death of 
the Grand Monarch and to end with the death of the republic and the 
accession to power of the man who would soon be emperor; but it is 
refreshing to escape from the more conventional perspectives which 
close the. eighteenth century either in 1789 or in 1814. The choice 
does not mean that Professor Cobban underestimates the importance of 
the Revolution—he devotes virtually 100 pages to the decade inaugur- 
ated by the storming of the Bastille and under seventy apiece to the 
“Old Régime’ (i.e. 1715-63) and ‘ The Age of Reform’ (1763-89)—it 
does mean that the failures and frustrations which led to it and which 
its leaders experienced can be better understood. ‘In a sense’, Pro- 
fessor Cobban writes, ‘ the dominant factor throughout was a negative 
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one: the void left at the centre of the machine of state by the death of 
Louis XV.’ This summarizes one of his themes. Another and more * 
challenging one is that the Revolution ‘ did not inaugurate but brought 
to an end a great age of social transformation’. Professor Cobban 
writes with sympathetic understanding of his subject and his narrative 
is enlivened by pleasant touches of humour. There are many deft 
characterizations of leading personalities; but he does not succeed in 
making intelligible the later Louis XV, and, after setting out to give a 
sketch of each of the members of the Committee of Public Safety, he 
forgets to include Robert Lindet. He is also less positive on page 221 
about Billaud-Varenne’s authorship of the law of 14 frimaire than he is 
on page 214, and in dealing with the changes in local government in 
1789-90 (p. 166) he seems to overlook the fact that, however defective 
its practical application, the electoral principle with a property qualification 
had been proclaimed earlier by the edict of 1787. One wonders, 
too, whether France really had ‘ some million men in its armies ’ (p. 228) 
by 1794. I would prefer to accept the estimate of Carnot’s biographer, 
M. Reinhard, who puts the highest number of effectives attained in 
that year at a little over 850,000, pointing out that the total was deli- 
berately exaggerated by Carnot and his associates in order both to boost 
morale and to deceive the enemy. But these are minor criticisms. The 
book is reasonably free from misprints and ends with a chronological 
table and with ten pages of most useful suggestions for further reading. 
J. P. T. Bury 


Anders de Bruce was an eighteenth-century Swedish nobleman of 
Scottish extraction. The Bruces, like several other Scottish families, 
had settled in Sweden during the previous century. Though not 
reaching the top, they enjoyed successful careers in the army and admin- 
istration, and Anders de Bruce was a sufficiently important man to 
provide a rewarding subject for Dr. Hans Hirn, whose extensive research 
in public and private archives in Sweden and Finland has enabled him 
to write a sympathetic, though not uncritical, study of de Bruce’s public 
career. The result, Amders de Bruce, 1723-1787: En forvaltningshistorisk 
undersékning (Helsingfors: Historiallisia Tutkimuksia Julkaissut Suomen 
Historiallinen Seura xlvi, 1957) is, as the sub-title suggests, less a biography 
than a piece of administrative history. The author describes de Bruce’s 
early life and his army career, but more than two-thirds of the book are 
devoted to a very detailed examination of his last ten years which were 
spent as governor of the Nyland and Tavastehus province of Finland. 
The governorship of a Finnish province under Gustav III was clearly no 
sinecure. De Bruce’s appointment in 1777 followed closely upon the 
reorganization of the provinces into which Finland was divided for 
administrative purposes, and this reorganization was a clear indication 
of the king’s purpose to make his authority more effective in that country 
and to establish a more efficient régime there. A conscientious governor, 
such as de Bruce obviously was, had to deal with a variety of issues, 
including military service, taxation, the corn supply (famine was a 
constant threat), the rights of religious minorities, and prison reform. 
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The routine discharge of business, therefore, imposed a heavy burden 
upon the man in office. The burden was made the more onerous by 
the circumstances of the time. There existed in Finland a growing 
feeling of resentment against the connection with Sweden and a desire 
for national independence. De Bruce regarded the idea of an indepen- 
dent Finland as unrealistic, believing that it would become either a 
Russian dependency or a cause of permanent conflict between Sweden 
and Russia. Whether he was altogether right is open to question. It 
might be argued that discontented Finland was a source of weakness 
rather than strength to Sweden; a source of standing temptation and 
provocation to Russia. But whether right or not, his opinion on this 
issue was sincerely held, and that he should have held it is understandable. 
Nevertheless, it represented the limited viewpoint of the alien adminis- 
trator who believed the subject population incapable of self-government. 
His benevolent attitude and his desire to promote the material welfare of 
the Finns did not signify any weakening of his adherence to official 
Swedish policy. A full evaluation of his career in Finland must await 
the publication of comparable studies dealing with the work of contem- 
porary governors in the other provinces. Whatever his limitations, it 
seems unlikely that de Bruce’s reputation will suffer by comparison. The 
substance of the book is summarized in German. The index is not 
satisfactory, being confined to proper names. A. N. Ryan 


In his lecture on Sir Robert Walpole, Samuel Holden and the Dissenting 
Deputies (London : Oxford University Press, for Friends of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, 1957), Dr. Norman C. Hunt attempts to show that Samuel 
Holden and other leading dissenting deputies did not betray the trust of 
their fellow dissenters between 1732 and 1736 by accepting too readily 
Walpole’s evasive tactics on the question of the repeal of the Test Acts. 
Their willingness to agree with Walpole, he thinks, was due more to a 
knowledge of the difficulties of repeal than to self-interest. Either way 
the evidence is circumstantial, but more abundant than Dr. Hunt here 
indicates, for there are other letters in the Cholmondeley (Houghton) 
MSS., here wrongly described as Orford Papers, which Dr. Hunt might 
have used with advantage. Nevertheless this is a useful piece of work 
and provides an excellent close-up of Walpole’s skill in handling men. 

J. H. Prums 


Since Canon Charles Smyth’s Simeon and Church Order (1940) there has 
been much patient field work on the history of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England, long one of the neglected tracts of English 
church history. A useful contribution has been made by Dr. A. Skev- 
ington Wood’s Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820 (London: S.P.C.K. 1957). 
This study helps to confirm the thesis put forward long ago but often 
neglected in the present century, that Methodism and Evangelicalism 
were two parallel and different movements. Thomas Haweis and most 
of his clerical colleagues did not owe their conversions to Whitefieldite 
or Wesleyan Methodism. The Evangelical Revival, it is becoming in- 
creasingly plain, was not simply the child of the Holy Club but a complex 
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and spontaneous movement of different tactical forces. By the 1780s 
the majority of Evangelicals had dissociated themselves decisively from 
Wesley’s wing of the revival and from the graver forms of ecclesiastical 
irregularity such as ficld preaching. Yet there remained a dwindling 
left wing among their ranks; one or two unashamed itinerants like 
Rowland Hill and John Berridge who still made ‘ Gospel rambles’ in 
‘dark’ parishes, a handful of men like Haweis who, though beneficed 
clergymen, kept up a close relationship with the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connection, and preached in her chapels. This, they claimed, was no 
breach of canonical discipline, since her Ladyship had the right as a 
peeress to employ her own chaplains in her own private chapels. It is 
as a specimen of this type of Evangelical that Thomas Haweis is of 
interest. He went further than some other ‘ half-regulars’ by keeping 
up his relationship with Lady Huntingdon’s Connection even after the 
Spa Fields judgment forced the registration of her chapels as Dissenting 
conventicles in 1781. When most Evangelical clergy drew sharply away 
from Dissent during the Jacobin scare, Haweis did not, and he was 
largely responsible for the fourdation of the London Missionary Society 
on a broadly evangelical basis and with Nonconformist support. Unlike 
high tory Evangelicals such as the Milner brothers Haweis was for 
disestablishment, and so branded as ‘ schismatic’ by his own party as 
well as by its opponents. When the moderate Calvinism of Simeon 
and his friends was becoming so dilute that it was scarcely recognizable 
as Calvinism, Haweis stood out for an interpretation of the Decrees close 
to that of orthodox Dissent. It is perhaps the chief failing of this 
admirable, clear and well documented biography that Haweis does not 
emerge quite clearly enough in relation to the norms of Evangelical 
opinion, as a deviationist from what had become almost a party line on 
doctrine and order by the eighties and nineties. But to offset this we 
have the details of a career which, if not as heroic as that of the giants 
of the revival, gives a good picture of the chequered life of the early 
Evangelical, the trials and the glories of the ‘Gospel ministry’. This 
is the most detailed account we have of the pastoral life of an eighteenth 
century Evangelical. It takes us from Haweis’s early years under 
Walker of Truro, through his controversial ministry at St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Oxford, through the quieter years at Aldwincle to Haweis’ anmus 
mirabilis in 1796 when the Daff set sail for the South Seas flying the 
missionary flag, ‘three doves argent on a purple field, bearing olive 
branches in their bills ’. Joun WatsxH 


Articles of Enquiry addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford at the 
Primary Visitation of Dr. Thomas Secker, 1738, transcribed and edited by 
Rev. H. A. Lloyd Jukes (Oxfordshire Record Society, 1957), is a trans- 
cription not only, as its title indicates, of the visitation articles of enquiry 
but also of the answers returned by the incumbents of the various 
parishes, and its publication will be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century. All too few of 
these visitation returns seem to have survived and, of these, few have 
been printed; but they are a most valuable source of information about 
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the condition of the clergy and the way in which they were carrying out 
their parochial duties. Comparison with Canon Ollard’s and Mr. Walket’s 
edition of Archbishop Herring’s visitation returns for the diocese of 
York in 1743 is inevitable, and is in fact invited in the brief introductory 
note to the present volume. Equally inevitable is the feeling of regret 
that there has been no attempt here to provide an analytical introduction 
of the kind so admirably provided for Herring’s visitation. In the 
present volume the editing is confined to brief notes, mostly dates and 
a few biographical facts, at the end of each parish return; and there is 
noindex. The articles of enquiry follow much the same lines as Herring’s 
and the replies supply much the same kind of information as the York 
returns. There seem to have been few Roman Catholics in the diocese 
of Oxford, the only considerable group being at Somerton, the tenants 
of the Catholic Henry Fermor of Tusmore. Protestant non-conformists 
seem to have been rather more numerous. The vicar of Watlington 
reported the presence in his parish of a group of ‘ Sabbatarians’, who 
insisted on observing the Sabbath on Saturday. The question ‘ Are 
there any Persons in your Parish who profess to disregard Religion, or 
who commonly absent themselves from all publick worship of God on 
the Lord’s Day ?’ produced a good many replies referring to absentees 
from church through laziness—‘ making it a Day of Rest in the worst 
sense ’—or indifference. The rector of Stanlake was more precise and 
outspoken: ‘ Many of ye Farmers and Labourers stay idly at Home, 
others go to ye Ale House. Ye Constable does not care to complain of 
them to ye justices, for he knows some are unwilling and some dare not 
punish them for fear of lessening ye revenue of ye excise.’ On the 
whole, however, attendance at church seems to have been reasonable good. 
*‘ They come to Church ’, reported the rector of Cottesford, ‘ as regularly 
as can well be expected.’ Mary RANsoME 


Though not the pioneer history of his province, Professor W. L. 
Morton’s Manitoba, a history (London: Oxford University Press, for 
Toronto University Press, 1957) is certainly the one most likely to be use- 
ful to scholars. Substantial histories of the Red River settlement have 
already been written, among others, by Alexander Begg, D. Gunn, 
G. Bryce and F. H. Schofield; but no history of the province has been 
published during the last thirty years and Schofield’s three-volume work 
appeared in 1913. Professor Morton’s approach is comprehensive: it 
begins with Henry Hudson and concludes with Douglas Campbell. It 
takes note of literature and the arts, social life, amusements and customs. 
The farmers are cast as Professor Morton’s heroes: his main theme is 
neither politics nor commerce, but agricultural settlement and develop- 
ment. Thus he manages to give freshness to the well-known narratives 
of Selkirk’s settlers and Riel’s rebels and to give continuity of interest to 
the less spectacular periods of quiet expansion wherein geographical 
and historical factors were impressing a provincial identity upon a 
cosmopolitan crowd of immigrants. Professor Morton claims that in 
Manitoba ‘the Canadian experiment in political bi-nationalism and 
cultural plurality is at its most intense’. He speaks of ‘ the deliberate 
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belief and profession (of Manitobans) that a sound, satisfactory and 
enduring society can be based on no more than the possession of a 
common country, a common political allegiance and the maintenance of 
personal freedom and equality before the law’ (p. ix). His cure for 
racial and cultural prejudices would seem delightfully simple. Occasion- 
ally his provincial loyalty may—at this distance—cause cynical amuse- 
ment. Nor is his writing free from the sentimental claims and personal 
miniutiae of local history. In this book Professor Morton has attempted 
to serve two purposes: the scholarly apparatus and bibliography caters 
for the serious student; and the general reader is wooed by jaunty journ- 
nalese and the clichés of the pseudo-chronicle. But Professor Morton 
cannot suppress his natural discipline: when his scholarly instincts return 
to duty and he forgets to colour his story with the vivid but hackneyed 
phrase, his narrative has both pace and strength and his interpretation 
both shrewdness and acumen. 


A. F. McC. Mappen 


Professor Daniel J. Boorstin of the University of Chicago is now 
editing a new series of brief volumes, with the general title, The Chicago 
History of American Civilization, designed to be ‘ scholarly and readable ’. 
They are to consist of a ‘ chronological’ group offering a narrative and 
an interpretation and a ‘topical’ group, offering histories of various 
aspects of American life. The first of the chronological group to appear 
is Professor Edmund S. Morgan’s The Birth of the Republic 1763-1789 
(University of Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press, 1957). It is 
little more than a summary in 150 pages of the main political and con- 
stitutional issues, more descriptive than analytical, more nationalist than 
objective. The war, probably for reasons of space, is only barely men- 
tioned, and some of the references to it are ambiguous to the point of 
error—as in the references to Washington at Trenton (p. 81). Social 
issues are minimized, partly, one suspects, because Professor Morgan, 
like most of us, is thoroughly bored by the over-use of Carl Becker’s phrase 
about the contest over who should rule at home. Yet if his thesis is 
valid enough, that the creation of an independent nation-state is more 
significant than the class and social tensions stirring within it, an im- -, 
pressive amount of evidence remains to testify to the tensions. Professor 
Morgan, like many others these days, rebuts the Beards’ interpretation of — 
the constitution as a piece of self-protection by capitalists and investors: 
one wishes he cited more examples—and more convincing examples— 
than Roger Sherman, however: one out of fifty-five, and a shoemaker 
at that. He seeks to persuade us that the central thread in these years was 
the quest for principle, that the colonists were, beyond all else, fighters 
for freedom, swept along by Locke and Paine. No doubt: and it is 
the fashion. But if so, even space as restricted as this would surely 
demand a fuller, and more sympathetic, study of parliament: was virtual 
representation ‘ specious nonsense’ ? (p. 19); was it true that parliament 
could not tax the colonists ? ; and, as to its ‘ impenetrable assumption of 
omnipotence’ the case for that can still be made out in the twentieth 
century, as well as the eighteenth. Professor Morgan is justifying the 
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American rebellion, not —- the pros and cons. In fact, were it 
not for its readability, his book would appear as old-fashioned and 
selective history. (Not that all the readable touches please: Rockingham 
‘ wished to get out from under it’ on page 30.) There is an admirable 
bibliographical section, including references to books offering the other 
side of the story. 

EsMonD WRIGHT 


In By Command of the Emperor, A Life of Marshall Berthier (London: 
The Bodley Head 1957), Major S. J. Watson has devoted a very readable 
volume to Napoleon’s chief of staff. Louis Alexandre Berthier lived a 
colourful life in times so bloodshot that only the most exciting and 
glaring combinations attracted much attention. A man who joined an 
eighteenth-century army as a twelve-year-old, rose to the rank of general 
and then was broken to private before dismissal may not be uncommon; 
but for him to go on to be the first marshal of a new empire is unique. 
Berthier served in both cavalry and infantry, became a topographical 
engineer, killed his man in battle in the American War, and by good 
fortune and with a few anxious moments survived the Revolution and 
the Terror. From the time he first met Napoleon in March, 1796, 
Berthier specialized in staff work for him; but he was always at hand to 
lead a pursuit, to command a spare army or, as at Lodi, to charge across 
a cannon-swept bridge at the head of a desperate wave of infantry. 
When Napoleon fied from Egypt, he took with him not only Murat, 
Marmont and Lannes, but his devoted servant Berthier. From then 
until the collapse of April 1814, the two were inseparable. Berthier’s 
death-fall from a window in Bavaria in May 1815, was variously described 
as accident, suicide or even murder. It is thus obvious that this doyen 
of staff officers, this model for all chairborne warriors, was a man of un- 
usual parts, and his life story is well worth establishing. Consideration 
of great historical movements is always enriched when their happenings 
and effects are seen in the actual lives of individual human beings. 
Some chapters in this book, particularly those on Jena and Moscow, 
give the staff-officer view in considerable detail, whilst other passages 
outline methods and procedure.. Here and elsewhere we have facts 
well marshalled and displayed, gathered from intelligent study of good 
authorities, which enrich understanding of Napoleon’s exploits in the 
field. Moreover, one can see the continuity of tradition and trace the 
way which the army of Napoleon grew from the organizational reforms 
of the pre-Revolutionary days. However, one has continually to ask 
‘Whence come these facts ?’ and a satisfactory answer is difficult to 
find. Many good published or secondary sources are quoted (though 
the date and place of publication are never given, even when volume and 
page numbers appear), yet far too often they are impossible to identify 
on specific points. The dozen sketch-maps are over-simplified, omitting 
places named in the text. The Index is not adequate and there is no 
Bibliography. While not of particular importance to the learned world, 
this book should give interest and — as rae reading. 

. H. McGurrie 
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The Navy Records Society’s, publication for 1956, Sir W. H. Dillon’s 
A Narrative of My Personal Adventures, 1790-1839 (vol. ii, 1802-39), 
edited by Michael Lewis, for the Society, is the second and concluding 
volume on that officer’s career. {In these years Dillon’s luck changed : 
illegally detained by the French for four years when on a flag of truce, 
only in action on one occasion, given only unimportant commands, the 
influence he had at his disposal corld do little for him. He was fortunate 
in getting a ship after the peace, but even here he lost favour with the 
Admiralty by mishandling a case of desertion. After fourteen years on 
half-pay he was knighted (for no very obvious reason), and after one 
more sea-going command promotion to flag rank came at last in 1846. 
The value of this volume lies in the light it throws on some of the details 
of a naval career, the press, freight and prize-money, and the frightful 
promotion block after 1315. Dillon, who still had learned little of the 
art of ingratiating himself with his superiors, took thirty-nine years to 
rise from the bottom to the top of the captains’ list. The book is 
meticulously edited by Professor Lewis, but one still wonders whether 
Dillon was really worth all that trouble. A. B. RopGer 


Mr. James Atkins Shackford’s David Crockett, The Man and the Legend, 
edited by John B. Shackford (London: Oxford University Press, for 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956) is a serious study and not an 
attempt by an academic to profit from the Disney-sponsored ‘ Davy’ 
Crockett vogue. Nor is it just another piece of scholarly debunking: 
the debunkers have already had their say in their portrayal of Crockett 
* as an insignificant, vain, stupid, egotistical and corrupted hack politician’ 
(p. x) who allowed himself to be turned by eastern Whigs and the Second 
Bank of the United States into an alternative western symbol to Andrew 
Jackson. Mr. Shackford strives to present as balanced a picture of 
Crockett as the remaining records allow. It is unlikely that new Crockett 
materials of any great importance will be discovered after his painstaking 
work. The most important result of his study is his demonstration of 
the main motivation of Crockett’s political life: his desire to secure a 
fair share of the public lands of Tennessee for the poor frontiersmen, men 
of his own kind. This led him to a frustrating battle for a land bill for 
his state in Congress; to his ultimate break with the Jacksonian party 
which would not permit sectional to override national interests, at the 
same time as some of its Tennessee members, acting for wealthier, 
eastern interests in the state, displayed their own sectionalism by opposing 
the demands of the poorer elements of western Tennessee for whom 
Crockett spoke. The result was his alliance with the eastern Whigs in 
mutual opposition to Jackson, and the growth of Crockett’s animus 
against the President to ‘a point where, on matters relating to Jackson, 
his sanity may be questioned’ (p. 166). Mr. Shackford suggests that 
Crockett’s stubborn opposition to Jackson was not only responsible for 
his congressional defeat but also for his much-vaunted death at the Alamo, 
when he threw in his lot with those who refused to obey Jacksonian 
Sam Houston’s order to evacuate the Alamo fort. Not everyone will 
accept Mr. Shackford’s handling of his evidence here, though it does 
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seem to give a logic to Crockett’s life which the approach through a series 
of ‘ glorious’ but unrelated incidents disguises. Thus Mr. Shackford’s 
book includes a stimulating contribution to the politics of the Jacksonian 
era. Perhaps this would have been improved if Crockett’s vendetta 
with the Jacksonians had been discussed in the light of the frontier 
heritage of the Regulators of North Carolina from which Crockett’s 
forbears had come, and if his shortcomings had been noted as pioneer 
expressions of the common man in politics. Mr. Shackford’s final point 
that Crockett ‘ grasped the philosophy of the new spiritual man who 
judges a people intrinsically in terms of their inherent worth’ (p. 251) 
seems an exaggeration—though it is worth noting here that Crockett, 
former poor white, did introduce into the Tennessee legislature a bill 
‘for the relief of . . . a free man of color’ (p. 58). 
GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


The Government of Ontario, with notable public spirit, is assisting 
the Champlain Society to publish ‘a representative selection’ of local 
historical records. Mr. E. C. Guillet edits Ontario Series I: The Valley 
of the Trent (Toronto : The Society, 1957). It appears in uniform format 
with the Champlain Society’s other publications and is a credit both to 
the Society and to the Provincial Government. The district is »ne in 
which ‘ vicious exploitation of the timber resources’ has made agri- 
culture unprofitable and the history therefore is by no means a success 
story : of one of the main public enterprises, the Trent Canal, the editor 
remarks that ‘ the slow, intermittent development which characterized 
it throughout resulted in its being outmoded and of little value long 
before completion’. Much of the volume is essentially of local interest ; 
but the documents relating to emigration and settlement should not be 
neglected by the general historian. The Peter Robinson emigration 
from the south of Ireland to the Peterborough district is one of the best 
known in Canadian history ; but much of the material here is previously 
unpublished. Of the collection in the Peterborough Public Library 
Mr. Guillet informs us that ‘ hardly an angle or episode in the state- 
conducted emigration . . . is without documentary commentary’. The 
cost of this notable experiment, by the way, was {21 5s. per head. 
There is also a very interesting description of an emigration from Frome 
in 1831, with good (and presumably typical) letters home from two of 
the emigrants. The period covered by the volume in general is before 
Confederation, though a few post-Confederation documents are in- 
cluded. The range is wide, the editing skilful and the interest continuous. 
This first volume promises well for the Ontario series. 

W. P. Morre.r 


The greater part of The British Commonwealth by Frank H. Underhill 
(Cambridge University Press, for Duke University Press, 1956) was 
presented as lectures at Duke University, North Carolina, in the autumn 
of 1955 under the auspices of Duke University Commonwealth Studies 
Center. The lectures have been turned into a lively and interesting short 
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book which has much more to say on a well-worn theme than most 
longer volumes on the subject. Although the author says he has been 
unable to ‘avoid many of the grand old fortifying commonplaces 
about the British liberal Empire-Commonwealth found in the standard 
books’ (p. xix), he is in fact far from dealing in commonplaces. His 
vigorous and trenchant style and his gift for selecting and illuminating 
what is important combine to make the book a stimulating and original 
commentary on the Commonwealth. The author’s approach is that of a 
Canadian proud of the fact that, as he says, ‘the historic Canadian 
achievement has been the preservation of the northern half of North 
America from absorption into the United States’ (p. xv). There is a 
useful select bibliography. K. C. WHEARE 


In Social Policy and Social Change in Western India 1817-1830 (London : 
Oxford University Press, 1957 ; London Oriental Series, vol. v) Mr. 
Kenneth Ballhatchet, of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
makes an enlightening study of the coming of British administration to 
one part of India—the Maratha dominions taken over in 1817. It is 
based mainly on E.I.C. records, and on private papers of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, first commissioner for the newly annexed Deccan and then 
from 1819 to 1827 governor of Bombay. It shows therefore not, 
unless indirectly, what Indians thought of their new masters, but what 
the new masters thought of their subjects, how they proposed to handle 
them, and how far in these early years results corresponded with inten- 
tions. On the whole intentions were respectable, and strongly flavoured 
with Benthamism ; though it seems to have occurred too seldom to 
zealous officials that by taxing peasants to the extent of 35 or even 50 per 
cent. of gross income they were undoing with one hand most of the 
good they were doing with the other. There is much detail about the 
complicated tenurial and revenue systems encountered by the E.I.C. 
agents, and their divided opinions as between ryotwari and zemindari, ot 
peasant proprietorship and landlordism. Elphinstone, a Scots aristocrat, 
was strong for preserving a native gentry, though with better protection 
for the peasantry than had been afforded them in Bengal ; and he favoured 
social intercourse—this in practice quiclly waned—between Englishmen 
and better-class Indians. His general aim was to preserve as much of 
the older social and administrative fabric as could be harmonized with 
new requirements, so as to soften the shock of transition. He preferred 
a modified customary law to written statutes and rigid law-courts ; 
there was much experimenting with the panchayat, the informal arbi- 
tration committee or jury of Maratha tradition. Whether safi ought to 
be prohibited, discouraged, or ignored, was the most painful of legal 
problems. As many former officials as possible were kept in employ- 
ment, and money was thought well spent, in frugal amounts, on allow- 
ances to the Brahmin scholars who had been a privileged intelligentsia 
under the Peshwas. Much incidental light is thrown on the workings 
of the Maratha government before 1817 ; a preliminary sketch of this 
might usefully have been included. It does not appear that the change 
of régime provoked any widespread popular resentment. Like the 
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Inca empire when it was even more abruptly overthrown by the Spaniards, 
the Maratha empire was of no very ancient date, and in both cases the 
tax-paying masses can have had only an indistinct consciousness of what 
was taking place far above their heads. Spanish tule soon brought 
about a change, if more nominal than real, in their religion ; E.I.C. 
policy in this respect, which is discussed here in chapter x, was different, 
and looked to slower but more genuine improvement. It is of interest 
to find these British administrators drawing morals from the records of 
their Spanish and Dutch precursors in empire. Elphinstone believed 
that it was Britain’s duty to bring modern education to India, even 
though he foresaw that it would end in undermining British power as 
well as Hindu superstition : he judged it better to lose an empire honour- 
ably than seek to keep it by perpetuating darkness. This is anything 
but a dull book. Mr Ballhatchet has arranged lucidly a confused mass 
of material, of varying importance ; he writes with an eye for individual 
character and eccentricity, and the stores of letters and reports that he 
draws on are rich in humour both conscious and unconscious. 
V. G. KizRNAN 


Lady Palmerston in her youth and middle age was an enchanting 
creature and her letters are often delightful reading. In the Letters of 
Lady Palmerston (London: John Murray, 1957) Sit Tresham Lever has 
given us a number of new ones, the majority of them from the Palmerston 
papers at Broadlands but some from other sources. Most of them are 
to her favourite brother Frederick, but there are some to Mrs. Huskisson 
and in the later part of the work some characteristic notes to her hus- 
band. It must be confessed that they do not add a great deal to what 
has already been published. Lady Palmerston was at her best in her 
correspondence with Princess Lieven where, amid the affectionate ex- 
changes, the claws in the velvet are always apparent. There is in this 
book a good deal of family gossip and some of it is not very interesting. 
One is rather tired of further accounts of the vagaries of Caroline Lamb 
and the domestic details of the Lamb family. But there are also a good 
number dealing with public affairs. Sir Tresham has edited the letters 
with copious notes and those concerning the family affairs are carefully 
composed. He is not so good when he deals with public and especially 
with international affairs and is sometimes quite misleading. There are 
mistakes about Palmerston’s conduct in 1839, 1846 and concerning his 
resignation from the Aberdeen Government. There is an extraordinary 
error in dating one letter 1840 when it refers to the Emperor of the 
French. The letters are joined together with a commentary which pads 
out the book. A smaller and cheaper one could have been made if 
they had been numbered and allowed to speak for themselves with such 
notes as were necessary. Some of those in this book are redundant. 
Everybody knows who Joseph Surface was. C. K. Wessrer 


It is now over half a century since Professor Trevelyan published the 
first of his famous Garibaldi trilogy. Mr. Denis Mack Smith’s Garibaldi 
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(London: Hutchinson, 1957) is a short biography which lives up to 
the Trevelyan tradition of historical narrative. Intended for a wide 
reading public, the new life is not burdened with footnotes, but gives 
plenty of evidence of recent scholarship. It is a surprising fact that 
there has been no serious life of Garibaldi in any language since Gustavo 
Sacerdote’s work was published in 1933. The most recent biography 
in English, Paul Frischauer’s Garibaldi the Man and the Nation, (1935), 
is inaccurate, based mainly on secondary German sources and, like 
Garibaldi’s own autobiography, dotted hysterically with exclamation 
marks. Mr. Mack Smith’s little book is interesting to students of 
Italian history as a further step in his onslaught on the central position 
held by Cavour in the historiography of the Risorgimento. The traditional 
picture of Cavour as chief architect of the unification of Italy was painted 
by nineteenth-century Piedmontese historians, is still largely accepted by 
Italian historians today, and has in recent years received fresh stimulus 
from the brilliant writings of the late Adolfo Omodeo. The theme 
received perhaps its most extravagent expression when Italy from Napoleon 
to Mussolini, by Albrecht-Carrié, was published in New York in 195;0— 
a book which dismissed Garibaldi in one scathing paragraph and made 
no mention of the expedition of the Thousand. Mr. Mack Smith, on 
the other hand, writes that to Garibaldi, ‘ more than anyone else was 
due the union of northern and southern Italy’. Later he goes perhaps 
too far by claiming that the triumph of the Savoy monarchy ‘ over all 
possible alternative solutions . . . was due to Garibaldi as much as to 
any other man’. But he refuses to romanticize over the astonishing 
career of the Italian hero. Where Italian biographers and Professor 
Trevelyan have assumed that Anita was only engaged to be married to 
someone else at the time of her elopement with Garibaldi, Mr. Mack 
Smith has no doubt that she was already married. The great merit of 
this new life lies in its blending of fresh ideas with a full appreciation of 
the glamour of Garibaldi. H. HEARDER 


By the first World War, which may be regarded as ending the great 
railway age, Canada had three transcontinental lines, but there was yet 
another line which the West was determined to have. Mr. Howard A. 
Fleming has written its history in Canada’s Arctic Outlet : A History of 
the Hudson Bay Railway (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957). He has provided a useful and scholarly guide to 
a by-way of Canadian history—for experience has confirmed the doubts 
which the great political leaders, Macdonald, Laurier, Borden, Meighen 
(here misspelt Meighan) and Mackenzie King, appear to have had about 
the scheme. ‘ A vicious circle’, Mr. Fleming tells us, ‘ has been estab- 
lished for the Bay route : insurance rates [a great deterrent to its use] 
will not be materially decreased until the volume of shipping increases ’. 
But this does not affect the interest of the history as an example of the 
way in which a few enthusiasts may ‘sell’ a project to a wider public 
inclined to take an optimistic view of the prospects of such great works. 
The scheme originated in the desire of the Government of Manitoba to 
break the C.P.R. monopoly. Hugh Sutherland, its first promoter (whose 
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company received a charter in 1880) was finally absorbed by Mackenzie 
and Mann’s Canadian Northern ; but the scheme was revived as a 
Government work and helped to completion in 1929-31 by the competi- 
tion of the political parties at Ottawa for the votes of the West and 
Manitoba in particular. Mr. Fleming’s style is marred by such ungainly 
phrases as ‘ prime ministry ’, ‘ adamant hostility ’, ‘adamantly opposed ’ 
but on the whole the book is a competent piece of work. 
W. P. Morreii 


Most learned works add to existing knowledge or modify existing 
views. It is rare indeed to come across a book that starts from scratch, 
rarer still when the subject falls within the twentieth century. Ernest 
Edmondson Ramsaur, Jr., has done this in The Young Turks. (London: 
Oxford University Press, for Princeton University Press, 1957). Pre- 
viously there was only contemporary gossip. Now the story is thorough- 
ly worked out—and all in 150 pages. In addition Dr. Ramsaur put 
written questions to Young Turk survivors some fifteen years ago; and 
for once the answers are of value. The Young Turk movement began 
at the time of the Armenian massacres. Its original programme was a 
moderate constitutionalism. The exiled leaders soon talked nationalism. 
But while a few meant by this a genuine nationalism for all within the 
Ottoman empire, involving a federal transformation, most of them in- 
sisted that all Ottoman subjects must become Turks. Now follows the 
surprise. The movement disintegrated. The leaders quarrelled. Some 
made their peace with Abdul Hamid; the others lost all influence and 
importance. When army officers conspired at Salonica, they began 
afresh and had nothing in common with the Young Turks except the 
name. The original movement might just as well never have existed, 
save for one point. The Salonica group also professed loyalty to Abdul 
Hamid; and therefore when they secured a constitution, they were 
saddled with him until irreparable damage had been done. It is good 
to have the true story made clear. A. J. P. Taytor 


In Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier (London: Oxford 
University Press, for Yale University Press, 1957) Fr. James P. Shannon 
describes the colonization work of Bishop John Ireland, the outstanding 
figure in that group of Roman Catholic leaders who in the late nineteenth 
century attempted to plant Catholic colonies in the American west. 
Between 1876 and 1881 Ireland, the recently appointed coadjutor bishop 
of St. Paul, established ten rural colonies in western Minnesota which 
he peopled with Catholic farmers of Irish, German, Belgian and French- 
Canadian stock drawn both from abroad and from the eastern United 
States. That these colonies survived was due chiefly, as Fr. Shannon 
shows, to Ireland’s success in solving the financial difficulties that proved 
fatal to so many other colonization projects. By acting as land-agent to 
western railroads instead of buying the land himself Ireland not only 
obviated the need for capital but ensured an income for his colonies. 
Hardly less important was Ireland’s insistence that his colonists must be 
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able to buy their own land and provide a sufficient cash reserve to tide 
over the initial difficulties of settlement. This condition involved, how- 
ever, the abandonment of Ireland’s dream of attracting indigent Catholic 
labourers from the eastern cities, a fact which has led some historians to 
minimize the success of his efforts. Fr. Shannon argues that Ireland’s 
primary motive in sponsoring colonization was not to break up the urban 
concentration of the Irish but to establish Catholicism in the west. But 
even if this premise is accepted, one cannot believe with Fr. Shannon 
that the strength of Minnesota Catholicism to-day is more attributable to 
Ireland’s colonization work than to, say, the industrial growth -of St. 
Paul. Nor is the book entirely convincing in its discussion of the much- 
debated question of why the Irish in America failed to give much financial 
aid to colonization schemes generally. Though it is broadly true that 
the opposition of the eastern hierarchy ceased with the death of Arch- 
bishop Hughes in 1864, one cannot attribute Irish indifference to colon- 
ization after that date mainly to the absence of unified leadership and 
organization. The evidence Fr. Shannon himself cites seems rather to 
suggest that the real stumbling-block was the rooted Irish dislike for 
farm life, with its slow returns, loneliness and insecurity. With the 
Irish, moreover, sentimental attachment for the homeland counted for 
far more than the prospect of a New Ireland in the west. This Bishop 
Ireland discovered for himself in 1879 when he and his fellow-bishops 
found it impossible to raise the modest sum of $100,000 for colonization, 
while Parnell persuaded Irish-Americans to contribute more than twice 
that sum to support the Land League. Yet to dispute some of Fr. 
Shannon’s judgments is not to deny the many merits of his book. Besic’*s 
providing the first detailed account of a long-neglected aspect of western 
history, he successfully challenges some widely-held generalizations about 
immigration and the influence of the frontier. By revealing the varied 
effects of frontier life on immigrants of different race and background 
Fr. Shannon shows how wrong it is to imagine either that immigrants 
can be regarded as an undifferentiated mass or that the frontier was 
capable of making sturdy western yeomen of all who came within its 
environment. M. A.. Jongs 


‘I have often considered the state of our Empire in India and it has 
always appeared to me that notwithstanding the small numbers of those 
who uphold it and its want of a root in the feelings of the people, it would 
probably stand for a long time unless chance should raise up some false 
prophet who should unite a plan for the reformation of the existing religion 
with one for the deliverance of the country from foreigners. Against 
such a storm as an able and enthusiastic man might raise by these means, 
I do not think that our power could stand one moment.’ These words 
were written by Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1819, shortly before he 
became Governor of Bombay. They were prophetic. It was in the 
same province, towards the end of the nineteenth century, that Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak began that transformation of the Indian nationalist 
movement that culminated in the achievements of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The early nationalists believed in ‘ constitutional ’ methods of agitation, 
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and used Western slogans like ‘no taxation without representation ’. 
They were speaking only to the British and to Western-educated Indians. 
Tilak, on the other hand, introduced a religious element into Indian 
nationalism and thereby enabled it to appeal to a wider public. He 
organized vast religious meetings of a revivalistic character, and he 
preached that salvation was to be had by patriotic activities rather than by 
meditation and withdrawal from the world. The moderate nationalists 
supported social legislation based on Western principles. Tilak did not. 
He opposed the Age of Consent Bill of 1891 as an interference with the 
Hindu religion. He denounced the plague measures of the Bombay 
Government with such bitterness that after the assassination of the plague 
commissioner he was considered in official circles to have had some 
responsibility for the crime and was prosecuted for sedition. Until his 
death in 1920 he remained one of the leading figures in the Indian nation- 
alist movement. Mr. D. V. Tahmankar has now written what is described 
as ‘ the authorized biography’. The title which he has chosen indicates 
the way in which he has approached his subject: Lokamanya Tilak: 
Father of Indian Unrest and Maker of Modern India (London: John Murray, 
1956). He succeeds in conveying the admiration which he feels for 
Tilak as a person. But he perhaps tends to exaggerate Tilak’s influence 
on the course of events. He states, for example, that ‘ Tilak’s withering 
sarcasm and devastating argument effectively killed’ the proposal for 
a ‘Council of Notables’ in the Morley-Minto reform scheme. In fact, 
Morley himself thought little of the idea. The extent of Tilak’s influence 
upon Government policy can only be assessed after detailed research. 
There is also a tendency towards an unquestioning acceptance of the 
catchwords of political controversy and an uncritical use of nebulous 
concepts like ‘the people’. For example, after describing the assassina- 
tion of the plague commissioner Mr. Tahmankar comments: ‘the people’s 
honour was avenged’. So much of Tilak’s energy was devoted to 
criticizing the system of government that we may regret the scant atten- 
tion that Mr. Tahmankar devotes to explaining it. Tilak himself was 
twice elected to the Bombay Council. Mr. Tahmankar might well have 
told us. more about this aspect of his career—in particular, about the 
circumstances of his election. Incidentally, Mr. Tahmankar complains 
that ‘ no adequate biography of Tilak can be written so long as the vital 
records in the custody of the old India Office remain inaccessible to 
Indian research students’. The implication is, however, unjustified, 
The India Office records are as open to Indian research students as they 
are to research students of any other nationality, and they are, in fact, used 
by a considerable number of Indian research students every year. But, 
leaving aside such matters of detail, Mr. Tahmankar has written a stimu- 
lating account of one who was and will remain a controversial figure. 
K. A. BALLHATCHET 


Mr. Carl E. Schorske, Associate Professor at Wesleyan University, 
has produced a study unusually thorough in its scholarship and unusually 
readable in its presentation, German Social Democracy, 1903-1917: The 
Development of the Great Schism (London: Oxford University Press, for 
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Harvard University Press, 1956). His purpose is to examine the split 
in the $.P.D. between the radical and revisionist wings which first 
weakened, then destroyed the effectiveness of the most powerful socialist 
party of the pre-war world. The theme is familiar enough but Mr. 
Schorske has treated it in a way that gives it much new interest. There 
are two reasons for his success. The first is the thoroughness of his 
research and the width of his reading, to which a well-annotated biblio- 
graphy bears convincing testimony. He has followed up side-paths 
which earlier writers have treated superficially, the importance of the 
local $.P.D. organizations, for instance, and the major réle played by 
the trade unions. He is as much interested in the ideological issues 
between the different groups as in organization and the internal politics 
of party factions. Yet the material is never allowed to get out of hand. 
The book is relatively short (350 pages) and the quotations have been 
chosen with discrimination. The second reason for Mr. Schorske’s 
success is his lively sense of the historical scene of which his theme 
forms part. He is aware of the other things that were happening in 
Europe and avoids the all too common trap of treating his subject in 
isolation. The result is that rare kind of book, a specialized study 
which makes a contribution to general history. The only criticism the 
present reviewer has to make is that Mr. Schorske stops too soon. He 
would have rounded off his study more surely if he had carried the 
history of the S.P.D. through the defeat of 1918 up to, say, the re-union 
with the U.S.P.D. at Nuremberg in September 1922. Perhaps Mr. 
Schorske has a second volume in mind to carry the story beyond 1917; 
if so, it is to be hoped he will not stop short of 1933. But as a first 
instalment—and, apparently, a first book—this is an impressive piece of 
historical writing. AtaN BULLOCK 


Mr. Basil Collier’s Leader of the Few (London: Jarrolds, 1957), a 
biography of Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding, is a readable and sym- 
pathetic account of a very important and highly controversial figure. 
It is as critical as one can reasonably demand, and the account of the 
Battle of Britain which it gives is lucid, non-technical and accur*te, as 
might be expected. A good deal less than justice is done to the serving 
officers and civil servants at the Air Ministry, who supported and some- 
times improved Dowding’s recommendations, but this is perhaps not 
too reprehensible. Careful readers will find the decision to place Dow- 
ding on the retired list instead of promoting him to Marshal of the 
R.A.F. intelligible and even inevitable. It must have been difficult to 
make, and the criticism with which it was greeted in some influential 
quarters is not surprising. Hitler did not have the triumphal entry into 
London which, as Dowding grimly pointed out in August 1940, he 
certainly would have in three weeks time if Dowding’s estimates and 
plans were wrong. T. D. Weivon 


In his book The Double Patriots (London: Chatto and Windus, 1957) 
Mr. Richard Storry describes the growth of the various ultra-nationalist 
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societies in Japan and their influence in driving the country into the 
fatal policies which led up to Pearl Harbour and the Pacific war. These 
‘ double patriots ’, so-called because they appeared to be twice as patriotic 
—or chauvinist—than the average Japanese, have sometimes been termed 
fascist. But, although they were not uninfluenced by fascist movements 
in Europe, they drew their inspiration far more from traditional Japanese 
concepts. They were a multifarious collection of small and often rival 
groups who did not and could not seek to establish one totalitarian 
patty under a civilian dictator. But they all had three things in common. 
They hated, and worked to overthrow, the existing political parties, 
which reflected the growing influence of the financial and business 
cliques, They urged a policy of territorial expansion on the Asian 
continent, although they were divided among themselves as to whether 
China or Soviet Russia should be the first objective. They accepted the 
tradition of the superiority of the military over the civil authority in 
Japan. So they looked to the army to achieve their ideals and their acts 
of terrorism were intended to pave the way for a military coup d’ état. 
The army leaders—especially the so-called Toseiha, or Control Group, 
were consequently enabled to utilize the terrorists as a means of brow- 
beating the Court Party, the Zaibatsu and the politicians. Few of the 
latter had the moral courage to resist this process, and even those who 
had, hoped by a policy of procrastination and compromise to await a time 
when the national mood should change. All this and a good deal more, 
is well set forth by Mr. Storry, drawing upon the voluminous records of 
the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, the Saionji-Harada 
memoirs and other sources in both Japanese and English. But he is 
incautious in his general acceptance of the memoirs. Both the Genro, 
Saionji, and his secretary, Baron Harada, were enemies of the military 
and of their supporters. Neither of them could have seen or heard at 
first hand much of what they recounted. It is very doubtful, for example 
if the war minister and the chief of staff advocated a full-scale war with 
the U.S.S.R. in July 1938, at a time when the Japanese armies were tied 
up in the difficult advance up the Yangtze to Hankow, or that they could 
have remained in office if they really got the stinging rebuke from the 
emperor which the memoirs allege. F. C. Jones 


The second volume in the ninth series of I Documenti diplomatici 
italiani (Rome: Libreria del Stato, 1957), edited by Mario Toscano, runs 
from 25 October 1939—the day of Ribbentrop’s speech at Danzig which 
defined the German New Order in Europe—till the end of the year. It is 
more interesting than its predecessor, though there are still too many 
documents merely summarizing newspaper opinions known to everybody 
at the time. The Polish war was over, and there seemed room again for 
diplomatic manoeuvre. Italy was still dependent on German coal, as 
many documents show; and her economic needs made her conform 
reluctantly to the British rules of blockade. Politically she tried to 
recover some independence. Ciano sharply refuted Ribbentrop’s allega- 
tion that Italian neutrality had encouraged the British to go to war 
(no. 144). The Italians kept a close watch for signs of defeatism in 
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England (no. 218) and France (no. 145). They even imagined a conflict 
here between Churchill and Chamberlain (no. 282). France was more 
promising; and Laval sketched the policy which he attempted to apply in 
the following year (no. 217). But Soviet Russia was the great new factor. 
One can sense the Italians straining to make something of this one way 
or the other—either by an Italo-Soviet entente or by building an anti- 
Soviet bloc which would also be implicitly anti-German. Rosso, 
ambassador in Moscow, was a first-rate observer. Previously ignored, he 
now found his reports carefully studied (nos 208, 245); and he was en- 
couraged to develop good relations with the Soviet leaders. There was 
not much in this. Not only was Italy dependent on Germany, the Russians 
too would do nothing to offend Berlin. The oddest document in the volume 
records the advice given by Mussolini to the Czechs that they should give 
their discontent a Communist character (no. 270). The advice had little 
result. On the other hand, the Italians tried to build a neutral bloc in the 
Balkans, which should be ostensibly anti-Bolshevik. The Germans 
realized its true aim and soon forbade it. The Soviet attack on Finland 
temporarily resolved Italian doubts. Italy tried to send aid to the Finns, 
though most of it was stopped in transit through Germany. They 
encouraged anti-Bolshevik sentiment in Spain and Hungary (nos. 432 and 
434), and talked much of alliance between the Christian-fascist Powers, 
This too had no reality. Hungary and Rumania were entangled with 
Germany; and both Turkey and Spain, in their different ways, meant to 
keep out of trouble. . Subconsciously everyone was marking time before 
the next explosion; and the documents which really point the way to the 
future are those which record the abortive German plans for an invasion 
of the Low Countries in November. Italy could recover freedom of 
manoeuvre only if there was a real deadlock. It turned out to be merely 
a breathing space. The editing of this volume is, as usual, marvellously 
efficient. A. J. P. Taytor 


Studies of Overseas Supply, by Mr. H. Duncan Hall and Mr. C. C. Wrigley 
(London: H.M.S.O. and Longmans, 1956) deals with organization and 
administrative machinery. Mr. C. C. Wrigley takes the story of procure- 
ment in U.S.A. and Canada from private enterprise to Lend Lease, and 
devotes one chapter to supplies from South Africa, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand; Mr. H. Duncan Hall deals with Anglo-American partner- 
ship in the Combined Boards; and Mr. J. D. Scott has a chapter, which 
the reviewer cannot judge, on radar, jet engines and the atomic bomb. 
The Studies are in content appendices to North American Supply (reviewed 
ante, \xxii, 322-4), and the attempt to make the book self-contained is not 
wholly satisfactory. Technicalities are not always explained when first 
mentioned, and the summaries of policy are superficial. For the political 
and economic background, the reader must go to other volumes in the 
Civil Series of the History of the Second World War, and there is therefore 
a good deal of repetition (some internal, ¢.g. pp. 124 and 193). Moreover, 
that background affected the day to day working of the machinery, and, 
with personalities excluded by the policy of the Series, it hardly emerges 
that the machinery. became important chiefly when it was so bad that it 
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prevented individuals from doing the best they could in the circumstances. 
Even among Commonwealth representatives, conflicting claimants would 
not have reached unanimity by any mechanical means, and the reader is 
left guessing why they did. In fact, Washington bristled with per- 
sonalities, and someone had worked very hard. A truer picture might 
have been given by a more selective treatment. Even the few detailed 
accounts given leave many questions unanswered; why, for example, 
was the U.K. content with a 55 per cent. allocation of hides, when it had 
been claiming 80 or 100 per cent. (pp. 289-90)? More colourful histories 
of some typical commodities such as penicillin would have vivified the 
conditions in which the machinery had to work: American sympathy for 
the bombed, modified by atavist conviction that the number after George 
made little difference; U.S. trade generosity, modified by thoughts of 
post-war competition and the bogy of ‘ international cartels’; American 
contempt for U.K. empirical quarterly allocations as amateurish, and 
British dislike of U.S. long-term progtamming as impracticable; the 
conflict, reflected in countless telegrams, between what seemed reasonable 
in London and what seemed possible in Washington; U.K. service 
anxiety about supply from America because ‘ they could not be sure of 
possession until it was safely on the high seas’ (p. 125; safely on the 
Atlantic ?); the interaction of Combined Planning and procurement; 
and the influence of individuals, especially of the devoted Americans in 
U.K. service. But if the historian of the future is offered a rather 
moonlit landscape, he will find an admirably clear and accurate account of 
the intricate and often illogical machinery itself (it was a miracle that the 
creature did not strangle itself in its own coils), and much material for 
considering the far-reaching effects of constitutional differences, and the 
importance of having even ten poor tanks when they are needed rather 
than a hundred excellent ones a year later. Dorornga H. Gray 


One or two changes in editorial policy have been made in the Documents 
on International Affairs, 1954 (London: Oxford University Press, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957), which otherwise follows 
the established pattern of this useful series. Explanatory notes have been 
added to each group of documents and, although the volume will be 
complementary to one in the S#rvey series covering. roughly the same 
period, the two will not be so intimately linked as in the recent past. 
These s¢em to be changes for the better; they make possible a more 
balanced selection of documents, and avoid some awkward omissions and 
the problem of the odd document that stubbornly refuses to be fitted into 
any of the obvious sections. The selection and annotation have been 
competently carried out by the editor, Miss Denise Folliot. The main 
point of interest is the Geneva conference and its preliminaries, while in 
Europe the rejection of E.D.C. and the agreements on Western European 
Union, and in Asia the settlement in Indo-China, show the trend towards 
a somewhat ambiguous détente between the main power groups. Other 
topics include the negotiation of the Turco-Pakistani treaty and the 
settlement of the Suez Canal Zone and Persian oil questions. 


W. N. Mepuicorr 
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In October 1953 at Rome and in March 1956 at Strasbourg groups of 
intellectuals met, under the chairmanship of M. Denis de Rougemont, 
‘to examine the background of European unity in its widest sense’. In 
Exrope and the Exropeans, an International Discussion (London : Chatto and 
Windus, 1957) Professor Max Beloff gives ‘ a presentation of the European 
problem ’ as it appeared to him as rapporteur-général. Though under- 
taken under the aegis of the Council of Europe, and therefore in some 
sense committed to the acceptance of Europe as a political and cultural 
unity, the scholars and writers on whose views Mr. Beloff bases his book 
were far from ready to agree on any simple or direct definitions of past 
or present European experiences or qualities. Indeed M. de Rougemont 
in his Introduction gets a little impatient with the ‘ ifs and perhaps and 
buts ’ of the learned thinkers over whose debates he presided. It cannot 
be said that the work as a whole makes easy reading, and this is in part 
due to the care with which Mr. Beloff (for it is clear that the work owes 
much to his own learning as well as to the erudition of the international 
team) qualifies all remarks or judgments of a general kind. Nevertheless 
the chapters on ‘ the historical foundations ’ and ‘ the cultural heritage ’ 
contain some shrewd analysis of past politics and some remarkable pages 
on the arts. As the volume will obviously be a manual for conférenciers 
at many similar gatherings in the future, it is a pity that the stimulating 
treatment of some subjects (¢.g. music, pp. 104 ff.) is not to be traced by 
the index, which is merely a list of proper names. 

Denys Hay 


It is high time that students who have no German should learn more 
of the most widely known and most influential of German historians 
since Treitschke, and there will be a warm welcome for a translation of 
the second of his three masterpieces, Die Idee der Staatsrdson. Sixty years 
ago Lord Acton described Gierke’s A/thusius to me as the best book on 
modern political thinking. Had he lived another twenty years he would 
have rejoiced no less in Friedrich Meinecke’s massive treatise now available 
to English readers under the title Machiavellism: the Doctrine of Raison 
d@’Etat and its Place in Modern History, translated by Douglas Scott with 
Introduction by Dr. W. Stark (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957), 
all the more because he had covered part of the ground in his Introduction 
to Burd’s edition of The Prince. Though neither of the Berlin professors 
sets out to provide the whole story of modern political science, their 
surveys remain indispensable. The significance of the book was indic- 
ated on publication by the present reviewer in these pages, and readers 
will find all they need in the lengthy and masterly Introduction by Dr. 
Stark, who relates it to the evolution of the author’s ideas. This story 
of his successive phases travels far beyond the spiritual pilgrimage of a 
single scholar, and illustrates the enormous contrast between the optim- 
ism of Bismarckian Germany, when she bestrode Europe like a colossus, 
and the chastened relativism after the shattering experiences of defeat in 
two world wars. Dr. Stark entertains deep respect for the A/tmeister 
who had the courage to change his opinions under the impact of events, 
and in his closing years to declare that Burckhardt had seen deeper into 
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the dark recesses of human nature than his revered master Ranke; but 
he concludes that he was too credulous before 1918 and too sceptical 
when the old Europe disappeared. Since he had never accepted the 
comforting formula of divine guidance and his nationalist ideology had 
gone to pieces, he had nothing to fall back on in old age. The book is 
not easy reading in either tongue, but the translator has skilfully per- 
formed his arduous task. G. P. Goocx 


Professor C. J. Friedrich’s Colver Memorial Lectures on Constitutional 
Reason of State (Providence, R.1., Brown University Press, 1957), are 
a thoughtful contribution towards an understanding and a solution of 
the problem of security in the liberal, constitutional state—a problem 
which has been debated in many countries in recent years, and nowhere 
more anxiously than in America. Is a constitutional Government justi- 
fied, in self-defence against the declared enemies of constitutionalism, in 
depriving them of the civil liberties they propose to abuse ? State 
security, of course, is no new problem, but the rise of Fascism and 
Communism has posed it in a peculiarly urgent and difficult form, so 
that Professor Friedrich’s survey of the ways in which it was approached 
by great political thinkers in the past is both timely and instructive. 
Though he did not use the term, reason of state is commonly associated 
with Machiavelli, and so, like Friedrich Meinecke (whose celebrated 
study, Die Idee der Staatsrdson, has just been translated into English), 
Professor Friedrich starts with Machiavelli, but his interpretation differs 
from Meinecke’s in several ways. Machiavelli has been blamed for a 
number of views he did not hold, or at any rate did not express (including 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means), but it seems clear that, 
regarding the state as the supreme and all-inclusive good, he saw no 
need to ‘ justify’ the means necessary to build and sustain it. Reason 
of state, therefore, was hardly a problem for Machiavelli, but he recog- 
nized that a constitutional Government needed emergency powers in 
reserve, and in spite of the abuses it might lead to he advocated an 
arrangement like the dictatorship of ancient Rome. After Machiavelli, 
reason of state became a characteristic doctrine of absolute monarchies, 
and for them too it presented no problem. They might feel it advisable 
not to flout Christian morality too openly, but generally they just assumed 
that the liberty and conscience of the individual had no standing against 
the overriding claims of the Government. Nor was this attitude con- 
fined to monarchies: there was similarly no problem for Rousseau, who 
held that the citizen must yield unquestioningly to the decisions of the 
general will. But there were a number of thinkers belonging to the 
constitutional tradition who were aware of the potential conflict between 
the rights of citizens and the preservation of the State, whether from 
external or internal enemies, and it is with them that Professor Friedrich’s 
lectures are mainly concerned. He deals with Harrington, Spinoza and 
Montesquieu, with Althusius, Milton and Locke, and finally with Kant 
and Hegel. None of these got to the bottom of the problem as it troubles 
us today. Some were content with remarkably superficial answers 
(Locke, for example, allowed for a discretionary prerogative power, and 
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hoped that natural law would suffice to prevent a good prince from 
abusing it), but others made interesting and important contributions, 
which help to illuminate different aspects of the central problem. The 
concluding lecture discusses the varying policies and practical measures 
adopted by the Governments of a number of modern nations. None 
takes the risk of ignoring its subversive citizens, and Professor Friedrich 
agrees that none can be expected to do so, but some employ methods of 
dealing with the problem which are much more questionable than others. 
Professor Friedrich flatters us by preferring above ali the practice of 
Great Britain. J. W. Goucu 


The annual report on the archives of the Netherlands for 1956, Vers/agen 
omtrent s’Rijks Oude Archiewen 1956, 29. Serie, xxix (The Hague : 
Staatsdrukkerij en Uitgeverijbedrijf. 1957) is chiefly remarkable for its 
account of the first year’s course of the new National School of Archives 
opened in October, 1955. The pupils are divided into two classes, the 
first taking the complete course of instruction in Archives (Origin and 
Character, Influence of administrative Law, Arrangement and Descrip- 
tion, Indexing, Management and Legislation) ; Palacography ; Dip- 
lomatic ; Chronology ; Constitutional History before and after 1813) ; 
Legal Institutions ; Medieval and Reformed Ecclesiastical Institutions ; 
Medieval Latin ; Genealogy, Heraldry, and Sigillography. The second 
class takes only Archives, Palaeography, Genealogy etc., Constitutional 
History, and a reduced course of Chronology. Besides these official 
classes there were a few ‘free’ students. The same difficulties of lack 
of space and of regulation of accruing papers as led to the Grigg committee 
here, seem to exist also in Holland. A feature of these reports which 
might be copied here is an indication of printed or forthcoming works 
based on researches in the various repositories of the archives. 

CHARLES JOHNSON 


The Cultural Division of the French Embassy in Washington has for 
some years been issuing a series of booklets under the general title French 
Bibliographical Digest. 1n this series, no. 19 (History, part ii), is devoted to 
the History of the Middle Ages (New York, 1957). Compiled and originally 
written in French by Professor Philippe Wolff, it is presented in an 
American-English translation which is not always entirely felicitous. 
The booklet offers a selective list (just over 100 titles) of works relating to 
medieval history that were published in France between 1950 and 1955. 
Most of the titles are accompanied by short notes, which, though the 
series is ‘ intended primarily to make the contribution of French scholars 
better known in the United States’, are generally critical. No articles in 
periodicals are quoted, but the chief relevant journals are mentioned 
generally and the compiler has added a note on French doctoral theses. 
Such a compilation provides a useful reminder of recent publications. 
It is curious to note that, of the works listed, none deals wholly or even 
principally with the history of England. 

Joun Le PatourEL 
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The purpose of the new Bulletin d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine 
(depuis 1715) du Comité des travaux bistoriques et scientifiques (tome i, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, fasc. 1, 1956; fasc. 2, 1957) is, according 
to the foreword to the first two parts, to assist the preparation of the 
annual congresses in France and to serve ‘ essentially as a centre of informa- 
tion for the study of the general questions on their programmes. In 
particular, it will indicate what are the main sources for research in certain 
directions. It will suggest methods. It will help in the development of 
collective enterprises which alone can cope with so many of the problems 
which preoccupy the modern historian.’ Although it is thus intended 
primarily for the French ‘ congressist ’ there is no doubt that many others 
concerned with French history since 1715 will find in the Bulletin a most 
helpful and suggestive beginner’s guide. The Ministére de l’Education 
Nationale is indeed to be congratulated upon sponsoring such a useful 
publication. The main contents of the first part consist of a guide to the 
use of parish registers, accompanied for the purpose of demographical 
studies by suggestions for the compiling of card indices, and of an analy- 
sis of sources for the study of the history of the Notables in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, accompanied by suggestions for 
research. ‘The second part, which is much slimmer, contains similar 
guides to the study of social movements during these two centuries, to- 
gether with an article concerning the problem of studying an election in a 
commune, district, canton or arrondissement between 1789 and 1799, 1825 
and 1848, 1848 and 1851 or 1871 and 1914. J. P. T. Bury 


The Manchester Public Libraries Committee is issuing in part as 
Subject Catalogue of the books in the Manchester Reference Library. The 
first three parts have been consecrated to genealogy, and Part 2 (1957), 
here reviewed, is concerned particularly with parish registers (printed, 
transcribed and microfilmed), wills, and marriage licences. In fact, 
although the title does not say so, printed editions of inquisitions port 
mortem are also included, and even such a compilation as Hotten’s 
‘Emigrants’. These are here, no doubt, because of their strong genea- 
logical interest, but editions of final concords, where that interest is 
almost equally strong, have been left out. The catalogue is not, of course, 
a bibliography, and therefore does not draw attention to material 
embedded in magazine articles, like the Salisbury marriage allega- 
tions published in the Genealogists’ Magazine. ‘This is not a criticism, but a 
warning tousers. As an index to printed parish registers and wills, issued 
as separate volumes, the booklet will befound helpful toa wider public than 
that which frequents the Manchester Library. It may be noted for future 
editions that Croydon is not a part of London; it is excluded from item 
218 because it is a county borough, and therefore does not come within 
the purview of the Surrey County Council. R. B. Pucu 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, 
- mainly of 1957 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, an/e, xxxix, 483 ; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1957, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gtatitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


Sh. A. Meshkia and others fiercely contest the view of G. K. Soseliya that a Georgian 
state was established only in the second century 8.c., and insist on dating this from 
the sixth to the fifth centuries 8.c. Voprosy Ist. No. 7. 

H. Schaefer, H. Grundmann, K. von Raumer and H. Frieyer have contributed 
four closely related interpretative essays on the meaning of personal freedom in ancient 
Greece, the Middle Ages, the period of absolutism and the industrial age, to the Hist. 
Zeitschrift, clxxxiii. 

H. Berve discusses the policy of Dion of Syracuse as an attempt to put Plato’s 
political ideas into effect, and the reasons for his failure. Ibid. 

Academician A. I. Tyumenev, in the most original article to appear in a Sovict 
historical journal in 1957, criticizes the prevalent tendency amongst Soviet scholars, 
crudely applying the Marxist analysis, to treat the cultures of ancient Greece and the 
riparian lands (Egypt, Mesopotamia) as different stages in the development of a single 
socio-economic formation (slave-owning society), arguing that they were different in 
type. Voprosy Ist. Nos. 6, 9. 

C. A. Robinson Jr. discusses the development of Alexander the Great’s ideas about 
the fusion of cultures, deification, &c. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxii. 

F. Hampl suggests that our conceptions of early Roman warfare have been in- 
fluenced (through Cicero) by later Stoic notions of political ethics ; the Romans were 
neither more nor less barbarous in this respect than other peoples in the same stage 
of development. Hist. Zeitschrift, chexxiv. 

André Aymard examines the provisions of the treaty of 212 3.c. between Rome 
and the Aetolian League as to the division of the spoils of war, and contends that 
these provisions were common form in the ancient world, therefore there is no need 
to assume that the Actolians suggested them. Rev. Hist. ccxvii. 

L. I. Duman argues in favour of the view that feudalism (in the Marxist sense) 
was already completely established during the Han dynasty. Voprosy Ist. No. 2. 

K. Aland defends the tradition that Peter was martyred in Rome. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxxiii. 

J. Ruysschaert, carefully reviewing the literary evidence for the burial-places of 
SS. Peter and Paul in Rome, decides that it excludes the modern hypothesis of a trans- 
lation of the bodies in 258 and renders improbable that of a partial translation. Rev. 
d@’Hist. Ecclés., lii. 

T. C. Skeat discusses the use of dictation in ancient book-production, and defends 
the view that it was, in certain circumstances, usual. Proc. Brit. Acad. xlii. 

M. Lombard connects the fall and rise of towns in Europe the Levant, and North 
Africa with the flow of money during the Dark Ages. (Critical of Pirenne’s treat- 
ment of the relations between East and West.) Annales, 12. 

A. Grabar discusses some general features of Christian wall-paintings in the Roman 
and Byzantine empires and in western Europe down to the twelfth century. Cahiers 
de Civilisation Médiévale, i. ; 

H. Glaesener suggests a revised assessment of the Emperor Gratian and discusses 
the influence of St. Ambrose upon him. Rev. d’Hist. Eccles. lii. 
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W. F. Volbach discusses the reflection of political, social and economic changes in 
the history of art. Illustrated by a study of early medieval carved ivories, mainly from 
western Europe. Cahiers de Civilisation Méciévale, i. 

W. Jaroschka communicates some new texts on the lives of St. Ulrich and St. 
Maximilian. Mitteil. d. Instituts f. ésterr. _Geschichtsforschung, lxv. 

Jett Mnisis dlines His chiginsl canediitinn af Suuth ‘Walsh oy the attdnatic 
movement of the sixth century. Past and Present, ii. 

R. Powell describes (with diagtams) the physical make-up of the Book of Kells and 
the Book of Durrow. Scriptorium, x. 

P. Devos criticizes the theories of S.I1. Nucubidze concerning the origin and early 
date of the Greek Barlaam and Joasapb. Anal. Boll. ixxv. 

E. Zéllner considers how far the Sigmund epic (in Beowulf, the Volsungasaga &c.) 
reflects the ecclesiastical legend, and finds similarities in both. (The family name 
Vélsungen, Waelsing, points to the Valais.) Mitteilungen d. Inst, f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixv. 

O. Bertolini argues that Pope Zachary was not, as Caspar thought, the last pope 
to seek licence from Byzantium for consecration, but rather the first to send the emperor 
the simple announcement of his election. Arch. d. Soc. Romana di Stor. Patria, 
bxxviii. 

F. L. Ganshof sketches the career of Louis the Pious as an emperor, and shows 
that in the first half of his reign, he attempted serious administrative reforms. History, 
xiii. 


Henry G. J. Beck summarizes the opinions of Hincmar of Rheims about the 


‘canonical election of bishops. Catholic Hist. Rev. xliii. 


G. Ostrogorsky summarizes his views on the Byzantine conception of the world 
order as a hierarchy of rulers owing allegiance to the Emperor. Slav. and E. Europ. 
Review, lxxxiv. 

M. Uhlirz returns to the disputed question of the origin of the Empress Theophano 
and suggests that she was the daughter of Constantine Lecapenus. Deutsches Archiv 
f. Esforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

Martin Wittek offers some penetrating criticism of Leo Santifaller’s work on writing 
materials in the Middle Ages. Scriptorium, x. 

L. Musset discusses the relations between the Scandinavian countries, the British 
Isles and Normandy in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some of his judgments 
admittedly hypothetical and controversial. Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, i. 

El Balazs constructs an economic map of eleventh-century China. Annales, 12. 

J. sAmssntieth priate the hidhesto wakaewa coadiadion of Googoey Vil's letter (Reg. 
i, 47) to Matilda of Tuscany. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

Bryce Lyon discusses the effect of soil reclamation on the status of the peasants of 
the newly-reclaimed districts. (Perhaps he exaggerates the extent to which the ex- 
perience of maritime Flanders was typical.) Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

G. J. Marcus discusses the influence of the mariner’s compass upon navigation 
in the Middle Ages. History xli. 

Roger Baron investigates the authenticity of the works attributed to Hugh of 
St. Victor. Scriptorium, x. 

R. Manselli narrates the legations of Alberich cardinal-bishop of Ostia between 
1138 and 1148. Arch. d. Soc. Rom. di Stor. Patria, lxxviii. 

C. Giannelli discusses and prints Greek poems on the feasts of the Byzantine 
einai Anal. Boll. bxxv. 

J. Leclercq prints an interesting document on the problems facing the Templars at 
the beginning of their Order. Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., lii. 

J. Szdvérffy analyses the effects of the Investiture Contest on hymnology. Deutsches 
Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

F. J. Schmale traces the early history of the school of ars dictandi at Bologna. Ibid. 

Jean Destrez. An introduction to an intended second volume of the work by 
Destrez on the pecia, drafted by him before his death in 1950. Scriptorium, xi. 

J. R. Caldwell identifies Vat. Lat. MS. 933 as the author’s copy of Gervase of 
ee Ibid. 

A. Sapori offers a timely demonstration that the ‘ Middle Ages’ were the real 
‘Renaissance ’ (and vice versa), while avoiding the conclusion that it were therefore 
better to abolish both. Arch. Stor. Italiano, 1957. 
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Richard C. Dales describes the manuscripts and analyses the contents of Grosseteste’s 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. S. Harrison Thomson prints his Qusertio de Colore 
and De operacionibus solis. Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. xi. 

E. Kantorowicz traces back the saga of the emperor ‘ qui non moritur ’, slumbering 
on the Kyffhiiuser, to the emergence of the doctrine of the continuity of the dynasty 
(‘ Le roi est mort, vive le roi’). In the west it became a legal fact ; in Germany, 
owing to the extinction of the Hohenstanfen, a legend. Deutsches Archiv f. Erfor- 
schung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

F. Boch reviews in detail the negotiations leading up to Charles of Anjou’s election 
as senator of Rome and enfeoffment with the kingdom of Sicily. Arch. d. Soc. 
Romana di Stor. Patria, bexviii. 

H. Heimpel seeks to place the Pave of Alexander of Roes in its literary and historical 
context. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

D. P. Waley gives summaries of twenty-eight letters from a register of Boniface 
VIII's chamberlain, Theoderic of Orvieto, and uses them as the basis for a study of 
the duties of a papal chamberlain of this period. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

John O. Stigall enumerates 105 manuscripts of Walter Burley’s De vita et noribus 
pbilosopborum and discusses its European popularity in the later Middle Ages ; John N. 
Hugh, analyses the ‘ life’ of Plautus in the same work. Medievalia et Humanistica, 
fasc. xi. 

V. G. Kiernan draws on a wide variety of examples to illustrate the importance of 
foreign mercenary soldiers to ‘ absolute’ monarchies. Past and Present, ii. 

Aubrey Diller identifies and discusses autograph manuscripts of the Renaissance 
scholar, Georgius Gemistus Pletho. Scriptorium, x. 

A. Serra publishes in two parts a study of papal relations with Scanderberg, based 
on materials in the Vatican archives and on printed works about Scanderberg of which 
he gives a brief opening account. Arch. Storico Italiano, cxiv—cxv. 

Jerome Blum attempts to explain the rise of serfdom in eastern Europe in the cen- 
turies when it was declining in the west. (He emphasizes especially the political 
causes). Amer. Hist. Rev. lxii. 

R. Lacombe applies numismatics to a survey of the monetary history of Saint- 
Domingue and the Republic of Haiti. (Stimulating in spite of some questionable 
generalizations.) Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xliii. 

John J. Murray lists rather superficially the cultural contributions of the Dutch 

Flemings to sixteenth and seventeenth-century England. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxii. 

H. Lapeyre reviews current conceptions of sixteenth-century banking in the light 
of research in Spanish and Neapolitan sources. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iii. 

F. Bennato illustrates Venetian policy in Italy, 1526-7. Arch. Veneto lxxxvi. 

F. Coutinho investigates the efforts of Portuguese missionaries to establish in 
sixteenth-century Goa parishes with endowments, fraternities of the fabric, taxes, and 
tithe. Important. Rev. d’Hist. Ecciés., lii. 

In a fundamental article A. Stella describes the phases of the Venetian economic 
crisis of the sixteenth century, and especially the contraction of the Levant trade 
before foreign competition (English, French, Portuguese), the failure of the private 
banks, and the transfer of commercial capital to land. Arch. veneto lxxxvi. 

M. Brunetti describes the delays and difficulties met by the Venetians when com- 
pelled by dearth to seek grain north of the Alps, from Bavaria (in 1539-40 and 1559-60) 
and from Danzig (in 1590). Ibid. Oe 

Philip L. Barbour vindicates the accuracy of Captain John Smith’s description 
of his route in Turkey and Russia. (Smith was a poor linguist and transliterator, but 
not a liar.) William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xiv. 

G. Cozzi prints documents from the P.R.O. and Bodleian Library in a detailed 
study of Paolo Sarpi’s relations with England leading up to the publication of his 
history of the Council of Trent. Riv. Stor. Italiana, Ixviii. 

Mataji Miyamoto describes the officially recognized trade guilds of Osaka and 
Yedo and their suppression in the Meiji revolution. Rev. hist. ecxvi. 

Larzer Ziff contends, against Perry Miller, that the congregationalist tendencies of 
the Salem church in 1629 were strengthened or even prompted by contact with the 

colony. Huntington Lib. Quart. xx. 

E. E. Rich discusses the colonial policy and interests of the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Trans. R. Hist. Soc. sth ser. vii. 
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Stephen Skalweit sketches in outline the seventeenth-century conception of the 
ruler. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

P. Francastel writes illuminatingly on the meaning of Baroque and Classical and 
warns against the confusion of classicism with academicism. Annales, 12. 

M. Giraud discusses the friction between France and Spain from 1713 to 1717 
over French trade to the Spanish colonies, Louisiana etc., with special reference to the 
importance of Louisiana. (His conclusion that this friction contributed seriously to 
the break between the two countries in 1717 seems to be something of an exaggeration, 
having regard to the purely diplomatic causes of that break.) Rev. hist. ccxvii. 

Jacob M. Price describes the visit of MacKercher and Huber, agents of the French 
Farmers-General, to Virginia, Maryland, in 1737-8, and puts it in the context of the 
state of the tobacco market. William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xiv. 

Jack M. Sosin re-examines the British Government’s reasons for returning Louis- 
bourg in the peace treaty of 1748. (Although he claims to have carefully examined the 
sources, this article adds nothing to what Sir Richard Lodge wrote on the subject.) 
Ibid. 

Douglass Adair examines Madison’s debt, especially in No. 10 of the Federalist, to 
Hume’s essay on the ‘ Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth’. Huntington Lib. Quart. xx. 

L. Dermigny examines the rapid economic growth of the Mascarenas islands after 
1767, with special reference to emigration from Languedoc and Provence, and is 
particularly illuminating on business men and methods at Port Louis. Rev. d’hist. 
des colonies, xliii. 

R. Cavaliero illustrates the correctness of Maltese neutrality in the Seven Years 
War in contrast with the behaviour of the English consul. Mariner’s Mirror, 43. 

Frank Spencer explodes Frederick II’s claim to have been let down by the British 
Government in 1762-3. History xli. 

Edmund S. Morgan, in a stimulating short article, discusses the present state of the 
controversy about the American Revolution, and indicates tasks for the future. 
William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xiv. 

A. Wandruszka publishes the precepts to his son, Leopold, composed by Francis I 
of Lorraine in January 1765 shortly before his death. Arch. storico Italiano, cxv. 

Wolfram von den Steinen discusses the rediscovery of the Middle Ages in the time 
of Goethe, and Goethe’s own attitude to them as a period of history. Hist. Zeitschrift, 
clxxxiii. 

Robert C. Pugh emphasizes the importance of the revolutionary militia in the 
campaign of the Carolinas, 1780-1. (Since he relies principally on the battle of the 
Cowpens, where the Continentals gave the British the coup-de-grace, his argument 
appears somewhat strained.) William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xiv. 

G. Berti summarizes relations between Russia and the kingdom of Naples and 
Sardinia from the end of the eighteenth century to 1860. Voprosy Ist. No. 12, 1956. 

Alfred Owen Aldridge prints, with commentary, Tom Paine’s absurd plan for an 
ee ae William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xiv. 

E. Cameron summarizes usefully French influences on European economic 
Pe cherie sri Annales, 12. 

Lawrence S. Kaplan tries to vindicate the consistency of Jefferson’s attempt to use 

Napoleon against Great Britain for the sake of the balance of power. William and 
. 3rd ser. xiv. 

Bradford Perkins discusses in a learned and interesting article, Canning’s attitude 
as Foreign Secretary 1807-9, to the United States, showing that it was more temperate 
and intelligent than that of most of his colleagues. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

C. M. Rama gives a short survey of social movements in Latin America during 
the nineteenth century. Estudios de Hist. Moderna, v. 

Walters, jr. suggests that the diary of James Gallatin, which has been 
used by historians of diplomacy and of the United States is a complete forgery. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lxii. 

M. S. Anderson, examining the reactions of British public opinion to the Russian 
campaign of 1812, demonstrates that this was a decisive turning-point in Anglo- 
Russian relations. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. bexxiii. 

A. B. Cunningham describes the attempts of Aberdeen, despite the inclinations of 
Se ee te nee renee Bull. Inst. 

. Res. xxx. 
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Rondo E. Cameron describes the contribution of French finance to the development 
of Piedmont and the use made of this contribution by Cavour. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxii. 

A. M. Osipov studies the social and economic position of the Rajput peasantry 
who served as sepoys in the Bengal Army during the Indian Mutiny. Voprosy Ist. 
No. 6. 

Noel Blakiston points out that the extension of the Piedmontese tariff system to 
Tuscany in 1859 was unfortunate for English trade, but scarcely influenced English 
opinion. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento anno xliv. 

Howard R. Marraro prints over seventy letters or extracts from letters written in 
1860 and 1861, commenting on Garibaldi’s expedition of the Thousand, including 
several American diplomatic despatches and private letters to and from Garibaldi 
himself. Ibid. 

Luigi Izzo surveys commercial policy between Italy and France in the years 1860 
to 1892. Ibid. 

Lynn Case discusses the measures taken by the French Government, and the 
counter-measures of Pope Pius IX, to provide for the election of a successor in the 
9 age of the pope’s death, which was expected in 1861. Cath, Hist. Rev. 

iti. 

K. Bourne analyses the effect of the Cretan revolts of 1866-9 upon British policy 
with regard to the ‘ Eastern Question’. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. boxxiv. 

Kenneth Bourne considers Lord Stanley’s attitude to Italian claims on the Trentino 
and the proposed Conference on Rome in 1867, and prints eight despatches or letters 
from Stanley on the subject. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xliii. 

R. Demoulin publishes a number of documents, drawn mainly from the PRO and 
the Windsor archives, regarding the maintenance of Belgian neutrality during the 
Franco-Prussian war. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist. 1957. 

Ernst L. Presseisen prints part of a memorandum (1874) by General Charles W. 
Le Gendue printing out (and considerably overrating) the danger to Japan from a 
possible German attempt to seize Formosa. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

Charles and Barbara Jelavich print a letter of 4/16 October 1878 from S. A. Greig, 
Russian minister of finance to Greis, reprinting a conversation in which Bismarck 
raised the question of reviving the Dreikaiserbund. Ibid. 

C. and B. Jelavich print several letters received by N. K. Giers at the time of the 
revival of the Three Emperors’ Alliance. Slav. and B. Europ. Rev. lxxxv. 

V. G. Kiernan shows how the British and French projectors of a canal through the 
Kra Isthmus contrived to frustrate each other and to be frustrated by the government 
of Siam in the years 1882-5. History, xii. 

Odette Marlat discusses, with the help of Foreign Office papers, the repercussions 
of the French Expedition to Tonkin in the form of riots at Wenchow and Hong Kong, 
Rev. hist. ccxvi. 

E. W. Edwards discusses the effect of the Anglo- Japanese alliance upon the nego- 
tiations for the Anglo-French entente. History, xlii. 

H. Brunschwig makes some general comparisons between English and French 
colonization and suggests why the latter has proved less easy to abandon. Annales, 12. 

T. Schieder sketches the history of the multinational state (Switzerland, Austria, 
U.S.S.R.) in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

J. D. Hargreaves examines the attitudes of the powers to the situation in the 
Yangtze Valley in 1900, as it affected the policy of Lord Salisbury. Bull. Inst, Hist. 
Res, xxx. 

Arthur J. May prints a letter from R. W. Seton-Watson to William Miller and 
part of a letter from G. M. Trevelyan to Seton-Watson about the Treaty of London, 
1915. Journ, Mod. Hist. xxix. 

V. P. Zolotukhin and V. L. Malkov describe the effect of the Bolshevik revolution 
on U.S. left-wing politics. Voprosy Ist. No. 10, 

I. M. Maisky, former Soviet ambassador to the U.K., supplies an interesting 
account of the negotiations leading up to the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement of 1921, 
partly based upon the MS diary of M. Litvinov. Ex passant he dismisses the ‘ Notes 
for a Diary.’ allegedly by Litvinov, published in London in 1955, as a forgery. Ibid. 
No. . s 

v. V. Postnikov discusses economic competition between the United States and 
Germany between 1924 and 1929. Ibid. 
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Joachim Remak describes the failure of the Nazi diplomatic authorities to keep 
the German-American Bund quiet. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

Gerhard L. Weinberg attempts to elucidate the international crisis of May 1938 : 
it seems to have started from mis-interpreted reports of military movements by the 
British attachés in Germany. Ibid. 

T. D. Williams concludes his survey of the negotiations leading to the Anglo- 
Polish agreement of 1939. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

G. N. Sevostyanov throws new light upon the little-known Soviet- Japanese 
clashes in Mongolia in 1939, and assesses their effect upon Japanese foreign policy. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 8. 

V. Kotyk examines the reasons for the change in Soviet policy whereby its support 
for the proposal to dismember Germany at Yalta was transformed into support for a 
policy of German unity at Potsdam. The inaccuracy of the numerous English 
quotations does not speak well for the author’s scholarship. Ceskoslovensky Casopis 
Historicky, v. 

F. Wagner reviews the controversy among American historians about responsibility 
for Pearl Harbour. Hist. Zeitschr. chxxxiii. 

J. G. van Dillen compares and contrasts the economic decline of the United 
Provinces during the period ¢. 1740 to ¢. 1860 with that of Britain during the period 
¢. 1850 to ¢. 1930 and concludes that there was a marked degree of similarity between 
the two processes ; he rejects the idea that the heart of the matter lay in a moral decline 
of the two peoples and stresses the inevitability of decline as changes in world circum- 
stances brought forward competitors with far greater economic resources. Vers. 
van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen., 1957. 

An authoritative leading article (unsigned) sharply attacks recent signs of greater 
freedom of approach in that journal as neglect of ‘ Leninist Party spirit’ ; the editorial 
board, it was later learnt, was ‘ purged’. Voprosy Ist. No. 3. 

F, Masai discusses the tasks and methods of Greco-Latin palaeography. Important. 
Scriptorium, x. 

E. A. Kosminsky, a leading Soviet historian, contributes a critical (but by Sovict 
standards not unduly dogmatic) review of A. Toynbee’s ‘A Study of History’. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 1. 

E. A. Kosminsky and others review the work of Soviet medievalists over the past 
40 years. (About 4oo titles.) Ibid, No. 11. 

L. Valiani completes his bibliographical review of the history of Italian socialism 
from the origins to 1921 (ante, Ixxii, 586). Riv. stor. Italiana lxviii. 

Fritz Ernst discusses the problems of writing contemporary history from Bede to 
the present day (mainly in relation to German historians). Die Welt als Geschichte, 
xvii. 


Africa 


J. Desange reviews the geographical information provided by Pliny the Elder on 
Cornelius Balbus’s campaign against the Garamantes in B.c. 9. He concludes that 
this was fought by the Romans in order to support their client-king Juba, and that the 
scene of operations lay no further south than the border of the Sahara. Rev. 
Africaine, ci. 

J. Carcopino discusses the significance and date of the Latin inscription found at 
Arris (Aurés) which refers to the native chieftains Masties and Vartaia. He concludes 
that Masties held the title of dux from A.D. 449 arid assumed that of imperator on the 
deposition of Romulus Augustulus. In the early sixth century his kingdom, which 
was loyal to Rome, extended over most of the area between Constantine and Algiers. 
Ibid. c. 

J. Gribomont prints and studies the calendar of a Latin Psalter discovered in 1950 
in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai. He concludes that it originated in a 
North African Church of about the eighth century. Anal. Boll. lxxv. 

Abderrahman Mahdjoub concludes a translation with notes of the Ibn Abd al-Barr 
al- Q urt’ ubi’s ‘ Design for making known the origins of the Arab and foreign 
races’, written towards the middle of the eleventh century. His comments on the 
decline of the authority of the Moslem rulers in Spain are interesting. Rev. Africaine, 
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Rozendo Sam Paio Garcia prints an (unfortunately very small and faint) facsimile of 
a document written by Duarte Lopes on the slave trade of Angola in 1589. Revista 
de Histéria (Sio Paulo), viii. 

J. Pignon throws some new light on the events which led up to the Franco- 
Tunisian agreement of 1606. Rev. Africaine, c. 

G. H. Bousquet and G. W. Bousquet-Mirandolle publish a translation of the 
travelogue of Thomas Hees, who had been sent by the Dutch Government in October 
1675 to negotiate a treaty of peace and friendship with the Dey of Algiers. Ibid. ci. 

J. L. Miége discusses the importance of Tangier as a centre for political refugees 
during the nineteenth century. Ibid. 

P. Guiral emphasizes the importance of the interests of Marseilles in furthering the 
movement of French colonization to Algeria, 1848-70. Ibid. c. 

J. Marthey gives details of the Josephine mission to the women of the French 
Congo. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xliv. 

M. Hugodot analyses English attitudes to the Fashoda crisis, chiefly from the 
newspapers. Ibid. 

A. Ayache brings out the significance of the 1936 strikes in Morocco. Annales, 12. 

H. Terrasse discusses some of the factors which have contributed to the emergence 
of three independent states in North Africa rather than one united territory. Rev. 
Africaine, c. 

Under the title ‘ Vingt-cing ans d’Histoire Algérienne’ M. M. J. Lassus, R. le 
Tourneau and X. Yacono have compiled a full bibliographical account of work done 
on Roman, Medieval and Modern Algeria respectively since 1931. Ibid. 

Saadedine Bencheneb discusses some recent tendencies in Arab historiography 
concerning Algeria. He comments on the authors’ strongly nationalistic bias even 
when dealing with the Roman and Byzantine periods. Ibid. 


France 


E. Ewig assembles the evidence for the contacts between Aquitaine and the Rhine- 
land from the first to the ninth century. Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, i. 

E. A. Thompson surnmarizes recent views concerning the dating of some principal 
events in the life of St. Germanus of Auxerre. Anal. Boll. lxxv. 

P, Flatrés discusses the origins of the territorial divisions of Basse-Bretagne and 
compares them with those of Wales, Ireland and Cornwall. Ann. de Bretagne, lxiii. 

J. van der Stracten discusses the historical evidence concerning the hermit Mon- 
tanus, venerated in the diocese of Viviers, and concludes that although nothing is 
known about him personally he was not the same person as the Montanus venerated 
in the diocese of Laon. Anal. Boll. Ixxv. 

C. Brunel describes a new text of the Vita of St. Enimia and prints prayers and 
hymns in honour of the saint which are attached to it. Ibid. 

M. Coens prints and discusses the Life of St. Frontus, bishop of Perigueux, attri- 
buted to Gauzbert, chorepiscopus at Limoges in the roth century. Ibid. 

J. Adigard des Gautries continues his important survey of Norman place-names 
with a further instalment of his ‘Les noms de lieux de la Seine-Maritime attestés 
entre 911 et 1066’. Annales de Normandie, May 1957. 

David Douglas examines the Norman episcopate prior to 1066. Cambridge Hist. 
Journ. xiii. 

J. Winandy criticizes some of the recent conclusions of J. Lefévre on the date and 
authenticity of carly Cistercian documents ; the argument is complicated and some- 
what unconvincing. Rev. Bénédictine lxvii. ott gat 

H. J. Légier draws attention to the importance of ecclesiastical minting in the 
(medieval) Lyonnais. Annales, 12. ba 

M. de Bouard supplies fresh evidence respecting the history of guilds in Normandy 
during the twelfth century, with special reference to ‘ La fraternité des févres de Caen °. 
Annales de Normandie, May 1957. eta 

A. V. Konokotin describes the efforts of peasants in northern France to maintain 
local comruunal self-government in the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. Voprosy 
Ist. No. 9. 

L. de Lacger traces the process of political and ecclesiastical assimilation of the 
Albigeois after the Crusade and ia the reign of Louis IX. Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés. lii. 
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P. Chaplais traces the history of the homage and feudal services owed by the king 
of England as Duke of Guienne to the king of France from 1259 to 1303. Ann. du 
Midi, 69. 

hick sheesh ebciliiceanthaniensil tics aotaaae, ah-thes amuned 0k Car 
cassonne in 1298. Ibid. 68. 

P. Tucoo-Chala describes agricultural production, industry and commerce in 
Béarn in the fourteenth century. Ibid. 69 

L. d’Alauzier describes the attempts by a duissier of the parlement of Toulouse to 
enforce a decision of the court in 1463. Ibid. 

K. Bittmann re-examines the conference of Louis XI and Charles the Bold at 
Péronne (1468), and concludes that the account in Commynes’ memoirs does not give 
a correct picture. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

James B. Wadsworth investigates the influence in France of Filippo Beroaldo the 
Elder. Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. xi. 

Katharine Davies describes manuscripts of the early writings of Paulus Aemilius 
of Verona and relates them to his published history of France. Ibid. 

Michel Denis sketches the history of the forest of Paimpont in Brittany from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, with particular reference to the conflict of economic 
interests, involving the assertion of scigneurial rights, exploitation by iron masters 
and the claims of the peasants. Ann. de Bretagne, lxiv. 

M. Delafosse shows how the trading hinterland of sixteenth-century Bordeaux made 
secondary use of La Rochelle. Annales, 12. 

B. Schnapper discusses the motives of royal attempts to reduce the rate of interest 
on rentes and suggests reasons for their failure (1567, 1572) or success (1601). Rev.d’hist. 
mod. et contemp. iv. 

J. Orcibal discusses Martin de Barcos (1600-78), abbot of S. Cyran and his relations 
with the leading Jansenists, in the light of his recently published letters. Rev. d’Hist. 
Ecclés, lii. 

L-A. Boiteux resuscitates the remarkable programme of Du Noyer de Saint- 
Martin for the reform of the French economy but seems to exaggerate the influence 
of his ideas on Richelieu, who is shown to have broken him. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, 
xliv. 

R. Le Blant uses legal records to illuminate business aspects of voyages to Acadia 
in the time of de Biencourt. Ibid. 

J. Valette summarizes the procés-verbal of a conference of bishops, including Alain 
de Solminihac, at Mercués (near Cahors) in 1649. Ann. du Midi, 69. 

O. d’Olllerit uses the letters of Dom Claude Martin to place the scholarship of the 
Congregation of Saint-Maur in its disciplinary and devotional context. Rev. d’hist. 
mod. et contemp. iv. 

Philippe Langlet analyses the trade of Saint-Malo in 1681 and 1682. Ann. de 
Bretagne, lxiv. 

J. Villain adds some startling details to the history of speculative dealings in Law’s 
Company. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

J. Ehrard discusses eighteenth-century theories about contagious disease. Annales, 
12. 

L. Durand-Vaugaron summarizes the stock of a bookseller at Rennes in 1725. 
Ann. de Bretagne, lxiv. 

R. Lanlan notes how admissions to the Ecole Royale Militaire were regulated. 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

A. Clergeac describes the first steps in the ecclesiastical career of Loménie de 
Brienne, later minister of Louis XVI. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

Louis S. Greenbaum argues that it was not the parents but the clerical uncle of 
Talleyrand who pushed him into an ecclesiastical career. (He does not explain very 
TERE eee Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix, 

Ralph W. Greenlaw gives an interesting summary table classifying pamphlet 
literature of the period of the French Revolution which is now identified as the 
* aristocratic revolt’. Ibid. 

M. G. Hutt examines the ideas of reform contained in pamphlets written by 
the French clergy in the years before 1789 and shows both the similarity and the 


Hee tat difesiace of approach between them and the: Ticse-Eest. Journ. Eccles. 
ist. viii, 
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P. Arches describes the formation and composition of the National Guard of 
Saint Antonin in July 1789 and the ‘ federations’ of Rouergue and Bas-Quercy in 
July 1790. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

M. Bouloiseau edits ‘ Deux Cahiers de curés normands pour les Etats Géneraux de 
1789’. Annales de Normandie, 1957. 

G. Debien traces the formation and activity of the C/ub des Colons at La Rochelle, 
one of the few ports which gave effective support to the parent Club Massiac in Paris 
in defence of planter interests. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xliii. 

A. Goodwin analyses the failure of Breton resistance to the French Revolution, 
1791-3. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 39. 

A. R. Ioannisyan sets out the ideas of the early French socialist Retif de la Bretonne. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 6. 

Richard Cobb gives a sketch of the ‘ Average Revolutionary ’ in France, 1793-4, 
showing that he had most of the virtues and limitations of small independent trades- 
men. History xlii. 

Michel Duval describes briefly the condition of forests in Brittany at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Ann. de Bretagne, lxiv. 

H. Contamine describes the abortive Anglo-French negotiation between Mackenzie 
and Moustier at Marlaix in 1810 over the exchange of prisoners of war. Ibid. 

J. Vidalenc, in a fully documented article, surveys with authority ‘ L’agriculture 
dans les départements normands 4a la fin du ler Empire’. Annales de Normandie, 
May 1957. 

A. Loubére analyses at length the strongly nationalist and bellicose tendencies in 
the writings of Louis Blanc, whose self-contradictions look strikingly like self-deception 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

A. Tudesq discusses the guise in which the image of Napoleon I presented itself 
to different classes of Frenchmen early in 1848. (This is not a study of Napoleon III’s 
exploitation of the legend.) Rev. hist. ccxviii. 

P. Bastid examines at length the political and juridical implications of the conduct 
and conclusion of the trial of Polignac and his colleagues in 1830. Rev. d’hist. mod. 
et contemp. iv. 

A, J. Tudesq analyses the compositon and discusses the influence of the Chambre 
des Pairs under the July Monarchy. Ibid. iii 

A.-]. Tudesq analyses the composition and motives of the legitimist opposition in 
Languedoc to the Olreanist monarchy in 1840. Ann. du Midi, 68. 

R. Thysman traces the growth of Mgr. Maret’s Gallicanism before the Vatican 
Council, and the influence of Bossuet’s writings upon him. Important. Rev. d’Hist. 
Ecclés. lii. 

A Bibliography of Southern France for the year 1955. Ann. du Midi, 68. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


J. Sydow prints some newly-found fragments of Merovingian or early Carolingian 
legal formulae from St. Emm-eram in Regensburg. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

Iso Miller analyses the Christianization of the interior of Switzerland with special 
reference to the St. Gotthard area. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, 7. 

H. Plechi discusses those items in the Tegernsce letter-book which cast light on 
the history of Tegernsee itself (attitude to reform, relations with neighbouring bishops 
and secular magnates, etc.). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

J.-J. Bouquet discusses provision of salt for the Vaud and adjacent areas during 
the Middle Ages. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, 7. 

W. Schlesinger reconsiders the character of the German eastern movement in the 
Middle Ages. (It is ill-described by the word colonization ; the essential feature is 
the fusion of Germans and West Slavs.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiii. 

R. M. Kloos prints a letter attributed to Petrus de Prece denying that, with the 
death of Frederick II, the Hohenstaufen empire had ceased to exist. Deutsches Archiv. 
f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

M. Loehr argues that the poet Ulrich von Liechtenstein was buried not at Frauen- 
burg but at Seckan. Mitteil. d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixv. 
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E. Frodl-Kraft traces back the Austrian five-eagles coat of arms to the early four- 
teenth century. Ibid. 

H. Koller discusses the relationship of the different manuscripts of the ‘ Reformatio 
Sigismundi’. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiii. 

M. M. Smirin re-asserts, against recent criticism by Soviet scholars, the traditional 
Marxist view of the peasant war as a regular ‘ bourgeois revolution’. Voprosy Ist. 
No. 6 ; of. A. D. Epstein in No. 8. 

O. Vossler discusses the grounds for Duke George of Saxony’s opposition to 
Luther (partly out of opposition to the other branch of the house of Wettin, partly out 
of loyalty to the house of Austria, but primarily for religious reasons : not the old 
against the new, but ‘ reform against reform’). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

A. Hirsch discusses Luther’s conception of the corpus Christianum to show that his 
views on Church and State must be considered within this wider framework. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

R. Ludloff discusses development and setbacks in the glass industry of Hesse and 
the Thiringer Wald in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Past and Present, 12. 

M. Roberts discusses the political objectives of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 
1630-2. (Stresses his empiricism and lack of any precisely determined plan.) Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

K. von Raumer describes Stein’s formative years at Géttingen. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxxiv. 

H. Haussherr re-examines Hardenberg’s policy during the negotiation of the Peace 
of Basel (1795). Ibid. 

Karl Otmar Freiherr von Aretin describes the Bavarian participation in the Gesell- 
schaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde down to 1824. (Due largely to personal enthusiasm 
of Adam Aretin ; after his death in 1822, they declined, and Gérres, who held the 
Munich chair, had little interest in modern critical methods. Hence for a generation 
Bavaria remained largely outside the new movements in German historical study.) 
Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters. xiii. 

J. Marx describes the unsatisfactory character of Austrian police and public security 
between 1840 and 1848. Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung. Ixv. 

R. Vierhaus discusses Ranke’s attitude to the press (somewhat cool and sceptical 
of its value as a historical source). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiii. — 

Paul Knaplund prints, from the Salisbury papers, the private letters between 
Salisbury and Odo Russell from 3 April to 22 May 1878. Die Welt als Geschichte, xvii. 

R. Morsey prints letters of Kiderlen-Wachter and Sybel, illustrating the interference 
of the German Foreign Office to prevent publication of documents on the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

John K. Zeender discusses the cross-currents within the Centre party shortly 
before, and during, the first World War. Catholic Hist. Rev. xlii. 

P. M. Gaponov describes the anti-militaristic agitation carried on by Karl Liebknecht 
before the first World War. Voprosy Ist. No. 2. 

R. Ya. Tsirulnik describes Klara Zetkin’s propaganda on behalf of the Soviet 
regime in 1917-18. Ibid. No. 5. 

M. Ya. Domnich sets out to show that the upsurge of the labour movement in 
Sr ne diel 55. A aeons succes hae tate Bolshevik revolution. Ibid. 

‘Je 

Georg Frany explains why Munich was the birthplace of the National Socialist 
movement. (The explanation is complex, and by no means wholly depends upon the 
presence of Hitler in Munich.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

Werner T. Angress describes the negotiations of the authorities over the Ruhr 
insurrection of March-April 1920 and the effect of their mistakes upon the fortunes of 
the Weimar coalition in the elections of June 1920. Ibid. 

Annelise Thimme writes on Stresemann as Reichskanzler (uses material from 
S.’s Nachlass and shows his advance from party to patriotism). Die Welt as Geschichte, 
xvii. 

I. P. Rakhmanova describes the international reactions, mainly amongst Com- 
munists, to the Reichstag fire trial. Voprosy Ist. No. 5. 

W. H. C. Frend illustrates, from the captured German documents, Hitler’s in- 
En © the Opinions of his diplomats and their ignorance of his real plans. History, 
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Great Britain and Ireland 


M. Esposito surveys briefly the controversies that have enveloped the life of 
St. Patrick and concludes that he was a simple British missionary who fi. ¢. 350-430. 
. Irish Hist. Stud. X. 

P. Grosjean continues his Notes on Celtic Hagiography, and includes some 
. important studies of points relating to Germanus of Auxerre and Gildas. Anal. Boll. 

ixxv. 
j A. H. Smith clarifies the present state of opinion as to the evidence to be derived 
from place-names (especially those with the suffix -ing) for the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement. Proc. Brit. Acad. xlii. 

Kenneth Jackson provides a carefully edited text and a translation of the old 
Irish poem, the Daan Albanach, which recites the genealogy, partly authentic, partly 
' lege. 'ary, of the kings of Scotland down to Malcolm Canmore. Scot. Hist. Rev. 

xxxvi. 
Geraint Gruffydd and H. P. Owen discuss an inscription at Llanddewibrefi recorded 
, by Edward Lhuyd : dating, apparently, from ¢. 600-650, and referring to St. David 
' by name, it is about a century earlier than any other known reference to the saint, and 
indicates the existence of his cult not long after his death. Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xvii. 
Rosalind Hill describes the use of excommunication in England, with emphasis on 
its increasing frequency after 1100. History, xiii. 
P. Visentin notes the silence of the Venerable Bede and his English contemporaries 
regarding the alleged translation of the relics of S. Benedict from Monte Cassino to 
) Fleury and considers its bearing on the truth of the tradition. Rev. Bénédictine, 
Ixvii. 

K. Hughes supplements her earlier study of the Office of St. Finnian of Clonard 
by printing and discussing another text from a Bodelian manuscript. Anal. Boll. kxxv. 

Sir Edmund Craster prints a corrected version of the Comswetudo et lex sancti patris 
Cuthberti and in the light of this challenges an argument of Lapsley. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. viii. 

H. R. Loyn discusses the structure of society in late Anglo-Saxon England, and 
briefly relates this discussion to the controversy over the character of the Old English 
kingdom. History, xlii. 

M. A. Barg argues that the réle of the Conquest in the establishment of villainage 
was to give legal expression to the feudal relationships already established. Voprosy 
Ist. No. 7. 

R. Welldon Finn re-examines evidence for the method of compiling the Exchequer 
Domesday and considers its dependence upon previous versions and upon information 


Barbara Dodwell discusses the foundation and early history of Norwich Cathedral. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

Sidney Painter attempts to construct a genealogy of the Quency family, 1136-1264. 
Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. xi. 

J. G. Edwards explains convincingly the fragmentation and the peculiar character 
of the lordships in the Welsh March by the supposition that they represented commotes, 
or groups of commotes, taken over by the Norman and English conquerors. Proc. 
Brit. Acad. xlii. 

peers eengemnetenniens spses tha Riad mask (af Raghed) 0 Hs 
criticism of the early Cistercians. Rev. Bénédictine, xvii 

H. Farmer prints from a former Louth Park (now Bodleian) manuscript the Vision 
F of Gum, «dhiseen-yean-cld Yoskshise boy of the easly cwelfth consury Anal. Boll. 


G. W. S. a SE AE SNOPES (. ° See 
under his protection and forbidding molestation of the monks. (Of interest since 
no other English administrative document of the period of Scotland’s feudal subjection, 
entarnas te Retenienains Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

P. J. Dunning examines the cautious and prudent dealings of Pope Innocent III 
with the Irish Kings. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

G. Barraclough prints (in English, with comments) passages from the Diculacres 

Chronicle referring to Cheshire and the earls of Chester. Cheshire Sheaf, li. 
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Audrey M. Erskune describes briefly the ecclesiastical courts and their records in 
the province of Canterbury. Archives, iii. 

R. F. Hunnisett prints the surviving portion of a coroner’s roll of 1229. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Res. xxx. 

W. Kienast makes some observations on military service in thirteenth-century 
England. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiii. 

Grant G. Simpson analyses the claim of Florence, count of Holland, to the Scottish 
crown in 1291-92, and shows that it was (with reason) treated more seriously by 
contemporaries than commentators have supposed. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

R. A. Donkin makes inconclusive conjectures about the motives behind the sum- 
moning of certain Cistercian abbots to parliaments, 1295-1341. Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., 
lii. 

James W. Dilley adduces documentary proof of settled diplomatic relations (pri- 
marily for the furtherance of trade) between Robert I of Scotland and the cities of 
Brunswick, Bremen and Lubeck, as well as the count of Holland, in the period 1318-27. 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

J. S. Purvis describes briefly the ecclesiastical courts and their records in the province 
of York. Archives, iii. 

E. L. G. Stones recounts the exploits of a gang of criminals in Leicestershire, 
Rutland, and Lincolnshire in 1326-47 and discusses the light they shed on the criminal 
law and its enforcement during this period. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

M. F. Bond gives a valuable account of the history of Chapter Administration at 
St. George’s Chapel Windsor, a summary of recent work on the subject, and a descrip- 
tion of the Archives. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

G. L. Harriss lucidly surveys government borrowing in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries from the point of view of the creditors and their attempts to obtain ‘preference’ 
in settlement of their claims. Bull, Inst. Hist. Res. xxx. 

J. S. Roskell gives a full-length study of the career of William Tresham of Sywell, 
Speaker of the house of commons. Northants. Past and Present, ii. 

A. 1. Doyle collects examines and compares manuscripts attributable to William 
Ebesham. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 39. 

A. F. Judd gives an account of the episcopate of Thomas Bekynton, bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

A. R. Myers discusses the revenues of Margaret of Anjou and prints William 
Cotton’s account book for 1452-3. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 39. 

H. M. Colvin describes the Registrum Premonstratense which has lately come to light 
among the manuscripts at Belvoir Castle. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

M. J. Barber examines, rather superficially, the English traveller abroad in the 
fifteenth century. Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. xi. 

K. B. McFarlane discusses Sir John Fastolf’s investment (principally in land and 
buildings) of the profits made by him in France during the last decades of the Hundred 
Years War. (Based mainly on Fastolf’s papers in Magdalen College Oxford.) Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

E. Gwynne Jones, The family papers of Owen and Stanley of Penrhos, Holyhead 
(describes a collection of some five thousand deeds, letters and miscellaneous MS. 
material ranging from the mid-fifteenth to the twentieth century, now deposited in the 
library of University College, Bangor. Prints five holograph letters of Edward 
Lhuyd.) Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xvii. 

G. T. Marcus discusses the first English voyages to Iceland for which there is 
contemporary evidence. Mariner’s Mirror, 42. 

Joan Simon reassesses the consequences of the Reformation for English education. 
Past and Present, ii. 

Albert J. Schmidt gives a brief sketch of the career of Sir Thomas Wilson. Hun- 
tington Lib. Quart. xx. 

G. E. Fussell gives an outline history of Glamorgan farming from the 16th to the 
— with emphasis on the period after 1750. Morgannwg, i. 

produces evidence to show that the accepted view of a timber 
eucpisagrannatie cnteplaieieyGeamaniatetnalinnen Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxx. 

R. W. K. Hinton argues from a survey of statutes, the varying bulk of Patent 
Rolls and Signet Office docket books, and the proceedings of the Privy Council that 
there was a decline of ‘ parliamentary’ government under Elizabeth and the early 
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Stewarts. (Statistical changes in printed proclamations would be a useful corollary to 
this study.) Cambr. Hist. Journ. xiii. 

Harry Culverwell Porter describes, with a great wealth of puritan genealogical 
detail, the career of Alexander Whitaker, an early missionary in Virginia. William 
and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. xiv. 

T. O. Ranger explains, largely from unprinted material at Chatsworth and else- 
where, how Richard Boyle, first earl of Cork, accumulated great landed estates in 
Ireland, 1588-1614 (mainly by corrupt appropriation of concealed lands). Important. 
Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

W. F. Arbuckle summarises the evidence relating to the ‘Gowrie house con- 
spiracy’ of 5 August 1600 ; after weighing all possible interpretations, he returns an 
“open verdict’ by postulating either an accidental quarrel or a real Ruthven plot to 
seize the person of the king. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

R. de Roover presents evidence of Thomas Mun’s activities in Italy at the turn of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He lists the names of other Englishmen 
figuring in the papers of the Florentine banking firm of Galli. Brit. Inst. Hist. Res. 
Xxx. 
Ernest A. Strathmann identifies a part of Sir Roger Owen’s Of the Antiquity, 
Ampleness, and Esccellency of the Common Laws of England as the origin of the Discourse on 
Tenures attributed to Raleigh. Huntington Lib. Quart. xx. 

Richard S. Smith gives a sketch of Huntingdon Beaumont’s interests in Notting- 
hamshire and Northumberland coal mines and prints 17 letters, mostly to Sir Percival 
Willoughby, about these enterprises. Renaissance and Modern Studies (Nottingham), i. 

Charles R. Mays describes the sale of peerages in early Stuart England. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxix. 

N. J. Williams prints an unusual port book (E 190/32/8) listing tobacco imports 
into all England 1621-31, with names of merchants, ports &c. Confirms predominance 
of London in the trade. Virginia Mag. of Hist. and Biog. kxv. 

Christopher Hill controverts several recent interpretations of the English civil war, 
notably that of Professor Trevor-Roper. History, xli. 

Edward F. Kenrick describes the difficulties attending the education of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, as seen in the reports sent to Rome, during the reign of Charles IL. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xiliii. 

D. B. Horn discusses the degree of diplomatic experience likely to be required of 
aspirants to the post of secretary of state, showing that it was at its highest in the 
reigns of the first two Hanoverians. History, xli. 

G. J. Cuming continues his study of the making of the present Book of Common 
Prayer with an examination of the progress of the book in Convocation in November 
1661. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

Clayton Roberts prints, with commentary, a discourse on parliamentary tactics 
written by Sir Richard Temple in 1668. Huntington Lib. Quart. xx. 

J. R. Jones prints from the Shaftesbury Papers (Pub. Rec. Off.) a list of M.P.’s 
in the parliament of 1679 annotated by Shaftesbury to show the political sympathies 
of members. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxx. 

J. P. Kenyon prints three letters from Sutherland to Sidney in July 1680 which 
show that Charles II approved the proposal for William of Orange to visit England 
at thattime. Ibid. 

Christopher Lloyd examines the evidence for the career of Bartholomew Sharp. 
Mariner’s Mirror, 42. os 

Peter Laslett describes the genius of the Board of Trade in 1695, emphasizing 
(indeed, exaggerating) the part played by John Locke. William and Mary Quart. 
3rd ser. xiv. 

Michael G. Hall discusses the part played by the House of Lords, and by Edward 
Randolph who advised it, in the Navigation Act of 1696. (He attributes to the Lords 
the decision to entrust the execution of the Act in the colonies to vice-admiralty 
courts.) Ibid. 

Albert E. J. Hollaender describes briefly a letter-book of Thomas D’Aeth, 
a London merchant trading in Italian goods, 1698-1704. Archives, iii. 

Robert D. Horn discusses Francis Hare’s Life of Marlborough (1705), compares 
it with Hare’s better-known Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough (1712), and points out 
the use made of it by Lediard. Huntington Lib. Quart. xx. 
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J. H. Plumb discusses the organization of the cabinet during the reign of Queen 
Anne. (Based on memoranda of meetings made by Harley, Sunderland, and Dart- 
mouth.) Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

L. Antheunis adds some details to our knowledge of the relations between the 
English government and Thomas Strickland, a Catholic exile who became bishop of 
Namur in 1727. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist. 1957. 

Charles Wilson offers some interesting remarks about the function of the entre- 
preneur in the Industrial Revolution. He emphasizes the importance of a good 
judgment of market possibilities, as determining the use of technical inventions. 


John A. Schutz gives an account of the difficulties experienced by Edmund Herbert in 
auditing the accounts of the paymasters of Marines, 1740-69. Huntington Lib. Quart., xx. 

Theodore Thayer vindicates the uprightness and efficiency of the army contractors 
for the Niagara campaign, 1755-6. William and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. xiv. 

G. J. Williams discusses (in Welsh with English summary) a copy of William 
Thomas’s diary, a valuable source for Glamorgan history, 1762-95. Morgannweg, i. 

B. D. Bargar prints a letter from Lord Dartmouth to his father-in-law, describing 
the first debate held in the house of lords during the Chatham Administration. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxix. 

E. M. Johnston examines the career of Thomas Allan, confidential agent of successive 
Irish viceroys at London, ¢. 1767-84. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

Richard Glover discusses (with some exaggeration) the British army’s deficiencies 
in intelligence and organization in the period immediately preceding the duke of 
York’s reforms. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

Edith M. Johnston prints, from the Abercorn manuscripts, the ‘ state’ of the 
Irish house of commons in 1791, which she attributes plausibly to Thomas Knox, 
Lord Northland, with a useful commentary on other documents of the same sort. 
Proc. Royal Irish Acad. $9. 

Peter Barber prints the diary of an English traveller (probably John Pease) in 
Scotland in the winter of 1795-96. (Interesting comments on road conditions, the 
appearance of towns and countryside, and the habits of the people, from Dunbar to 
Irvine and north to Inverness.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 

D. MacCartney discusses the writing of Irish history ¢. 1800-30 and relates the 
motives of the historians to the political questions of the day—union, Roman catholic 
relief &c. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

R. B. McDowell explains the organization of the Irish courts of law, 1801-1914, 
detailing reforms and changes. Valuable for reference. Ibid. 

Helen Taft Manning shows that there was a new seriousness in cabinet consideration 
of colonial problems 1829-35. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxx. 

Gilbert A. Cahill describes the agitation of the Protestant Association before and 
during the Maynooth controversy. (He overrates the power of this Association and 
its * nationalist’ character). Catholic Hist. Rev. xiiii. 

P. J. Welch summarizes the controversies surrounding the establishment of the 
a Bishopric in 1841. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

Past and Present, 12. 

S. Gobal discusses the importance of his increasing awareness of the Italian question 
as an influence on Gladstone’s political History, xli. 

_ J. H. Whyte prints a letter from the R.C. bishop of Kerry in 1868, arguing that 
disestablishment would strengthen the Union. Irish Hist. Stud. x. 

Lawrence J. McCaffrey describes the activities of the Irish Home Rule party from 
1874 to 1876. Catholic Hist. Rev. xliii. 

Basil L. Crapster prints extracts from reports by Conservative party organizers, 
written in 1876, attempting to explain the party’s weakness in Scotland and pointing 
in vain, as subsequent events showed, to the remedies. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

_ Gallen Broeker tries to explain the origin of Sir Roger Casement’s hostility to the 
British government. (Casement decided, not altogether reasonably, that the Govern- 
ment had not backed him properly over his Congo report.) Ibid. 

L. E. Kertman gives the Soviet view of the labour movement prior to the first 
World War, holding it responsible for all the social end political progress achieved. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 1. 
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M. M. Karliner describes the reactions of British labour to the Russian revolution 
of February 1917. Ibid. No. 3. 

Miss ine Elsas reports on recent acquisitions by the Glamorgan Record 
Office. Morgannweg. i. 


Italy 


Jean Gagé, in a suggestive but rambling and clusive article, tries to relate the 
personal clientela of Augustus to the earlier cases, beginning with Q. Terentius Culleo, 
in which a citizen redeemed from captivity or disaster appeared as a client at the 
triumph of his saviour. Rev. hist. ccxviii. 

P. Grierson examines the silver coinage of the Lombards and shows against previous 
belief that there was no native silver coinage under the last Lombard kings. Arch. 
stor. Lombardo, bxxxiii. 

B. de Gaiffier examines and prints documentary evidence concerning St. Elpidius 
and St. Franca, two saints venerated in southern Italy. He concludes that for the 
former the evidence is almost worthless, whereas the latter can be accepted as an 
historical figure. Anal. Boll. xxv. 

J. Leclercq, P. Meyvaert and K. Reindel discuss in three separate articles the authen- 
ticity and manuscript tradition of the poems and hymns attributed to S. Peter Damian. 
Rev. Bénédictine, bxvii. 

P. Sambin publishes with documentary appendix useful notes on church and state 
in Padua and the relations of the bishop of Padua with the rural communes of the 
Saccisica in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Arch. veneto, bxxxvi. 

In the first part of a searching and sensible article (rather misleadingly entitled 
* Fioritura ¢ decadenza dell ’economia fiorentina’) E. Fiumi examines the origins of 
that the families were none of them feudal in origin and the capital did not therefore 
arise from the enhanced urban rents of feudal landlords. He discredits also Plesner’s 
rival argument that business capital originated in the rural rents of the nobility, but 
agrees with him in tracing the origins of Florentine business families principally to 
the rural middle class. The feudal houses never took to trade in any great degree and 
did not become confused with mercantile families to the extent often supposed ; nor 
finally did they, as uncritical opinion has tirelessly repeated, suffer economic decay or 
ruin as a class. Though limited to Florence, Fiumi’s conclusions are obviously valid 
for many other Italians town. Arch. stor. Italiano, cxv. 

G. L. Barni discusses the relations of lords and rustics illustrated in the Liber 
Consuetudinum Mediolani. Riv. Stor. Italiana, 1957. 

F. Cognasso discusses in general terms the origins of despotism in medieval 

D. Corsi publishes with a brief commentary the Constitutiones Maleficiorum of the 
Senin Arch. Stor. Italiano, cxv. 

Becker contributes two valuable notes on usury in fourteenth century Florence, 
Lae ts madetnpnad axcaneae tale 
fact licences to practise (at a maximum rate of 30 per cent interest), and that such 
licences applied not to bankers but only to pawnbrokers, though these included 
members of the Bardi, Donati and other leading families. Arch. Stor. Italiano, cxiv. 

F. Thiriet analyses the division of interests between Venice and its colonial feud- 
atories in Crete leading up to the rebellion of 1363-5. Ibid. 

G. Brucker prints a letter of 29 November 1375 illustrating public finance and 
public morality in Florence at the opening of the War of Eight Saints. Ibid. cxv. 

F. Morandini completes her edition of the statutes of the Florentine Ufficio dei 
Te ea ee Ibid. 

M. Mariani narrates the political career of G. Capponi from 1393 to 1421. Arch. 
Seor. lealiano, exv. 

F. Fossati prints some Sforza documents for the years 1453 to 1466. Arch. stor. 

G. Aleati publishes new information on inns and innkeeping in later medieval 
Italy, especially at and round Pavia, and prints the household inventary of a Pavian 
inn compiled in 1455. Ibid. 
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A. R. Natale continues the publication of Cecco Simonetta’s diaries. Arch. stor. 
Lombardo, bxxxiii. 

F. Baldaccini prints inquisitorial proceedings against Fraticelli at Foligno in 1455. 
Arch. Stor. Italiano, cxv. 

Using diplomatic sources, many of which he prints, F. Secco D’Aragona shows 
the charge of treasonable conspiracy brought by Francesco ITV Gonzaga against 
Francesco Secco and Paolo Evba in 1491, and subsequently accepted by historical 
tradition, to have been deceitfully framed to conceal the guilt of other members of 
the Gonzaga family. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, lxxxiii. 

G. Pampaloni publishes the diary and accounts (principally accounts) of Agostino 
Cegia, Medici partisan in Florence, which cover the years 1495-7. Arch. Stor. 
Italiano, cxv. 

Paul Coles discusses, most perceptively, the impact of Milanese and French inter- 
vention on the changing balance of social and economic forces in Genoese politics 
which culminated in the suppression of popular revolt in 1506-7. Past and Present, ii. 

D. Sella deals statistically with the growth and decline of the Venetian cloth industry. 
Annales, 12. 

J. Delumeau examines the indebtedness of the nobility and others in sixteenth- 
century Rome and the measures taken to deal with it. (Illuminating.) Rev. d’hist. 
mod. et contemp. iv. 

Jacques Godechot considers the part played by the increase of the population of 
Italy from the early eighteenth century as one of the original causes of the Risorgimento. 
Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xliv. 

Lucio Villa#i prints two memoranda of the Neapolitan eighteenth-century reformer, 
Antonio Genovesi, illustrating the anti-Papal approach of Genovesi to the probiems 
of the relations between Church and State. Ibid. 

M. A. Chisini Bulak illustrates the ecclesiastical policy of enlightened despotism in 
eighteenth century Lombardy regarding the monasteries, and examines the state of 
monastic (specifically Benedictine) economy and discipline. Arch. stor. Lombardo, 
Ixxxiii. 

G. Busino and A. Dufour publish fourteen letters from Muratori to the Bavarian 
scholar J. W. Imhof. Riv. Stor. Italiana, lxix. 

L. Dal Pane examines the polemic aroused by the economic policy of Pope Pius VI 
and his minister Ruffo, a policy mainly derived from Young’s Political Arithmetic. 
Arch. Stor. Italiano, cxv. 

U. Matcelli completes his publication of the correspondence between Carli and 
Kaunitz. Ibid. cxiv. 

R. de Felice examines the deistic and anti-clerical opinion (evangelismo giacobino) 
among Italian reformers and revolutionaries at the end of the eighteenth century, as 
revealed especially in the career and writings of Abbot Claudio della Valle. Ibid. 

Luigi Bulferetti summarizes the economic effects of Napoleon’s occupation on 
Piedmontese economy. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno sliv. 

Ferdinand Boyer prints two reports from Pierre Lagarde, a police chief of Napoleon 
in Italy in 1806, one from Milan, and a long despatch from Venice giving an interesting 
picture of the city under Napoleon. Ibid. 

A. Aquarone studies restoration and reaction in the papal states from 1814 to 1826. 
Arch. d. soc. Romana di stor. patria, bxxviii. 

Emerenziana Vaccaro provides a guide to the collection in the Biblioteca V allicelliana 
in Rome, of the correspondence of Francesco Orioli, revolutionary leader in Bologna 
in 1831. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xiii. 

Leonida Balestreri shows that the editors and collaborators of the Mazzinian press, 
like Mazzini himself, could have had no financial motives in their work, but were, 
on the contrary, continually faced with grave problems through inadequacy of funds. 
Ibid. 

Domenico Dematco surveys the economy of the Italian States before 1861, especially 
considering agriculture, tariff policies, merchant navies, railways and other communi- 
cations. He suggests that economic interests encouraged the middle and lower classes 
to look for unification with Piedmont. Ibid. 

V. E. Nevier makes a positive appreciation of Garibaldi, with special reference to 
” relations with Herzen, Dobrolyubov and other Russian democrats. Voprosy Ist. 
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D. Mack Smith discusses Cavour as a parliamentarian, paying particular attention 
to the connubio of 1852. Cambridge Hist. Jour. xiii. 

Bianca Montale traces the history of the Mazzinian Workers’ Confederation of 
Genoa from 1853 to 1892. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xliv. 

Giovanni Praticd prints eighteen documents from the State Archives of Mantua 
showing how the wounded were provided for after the battles of Solferino and San 
Martino. Ibid. Anno xliii. 

Gino Luzzato shows the sad state of the Italian economy in the first decade of the 
unity and analyses its causes. Ibid. Anno xliv. 

C. Pavone examines in detail the political incorporation of Rome and Lazio into 
the Italian kingdom in 1870. Arch.. Stor. Italiano, cxv. 

K. V. Kobylyansky discusses Italian reactions to the Bolshevik revo lution. Voprosy 
Ist. No. 11. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Coens describes a Litany of the Saints found in a tenth century manuscript of 
the monastery of Stavelot, now in the British Museum. Anal. Boll. Ixxv. 

H. Zimmermann re-examines the conflict of 920-921 over the bishopric of Liége, 
and concludes that the letters issued by pope John X in connection with it were genuine. 
Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixv. 

J. Lestocquoy compares evidence from Arras with that from other towns con- 
cerning the character and recruitment of urban populations in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, i. 

A. Verhulst discusses the scribal activity in S.-Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin, Gand, 
¢. 1034-58. Scriptorium, xi. 

F. Vercauteren describes, with particular reference to Dinant, Namur, Huy and 
Liége, the social and economic development of the towns of the Maas valley during 
the 11th and 12th centuries, and lists briefly the factors which stimulated their early 
growth. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

A. C. F. Koch adds some supplementary material to F. Vercauteren’s Actes des 
comtes de Flandre de 1071 4 1128. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist., 1957. 

André Boutemy describes the activity in book-illumination for the monastery of 
Anchin in the mid-twelfth century. He finds only one named illuminator but discerns 
aschool. Scriptorium, xi. 

G. Doorman defends the traditional view that the Dutch method of salting herrings 
was invented by a Willem Benkels of Biewliet, maintaining that the invention was that 
of the special knife used for the purpose and that a suitable Guillaume Berkel flourished 
in 1315-30. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxix. 

R. Degrtijze, without technical discussion, in a well-documented article which has 
independent value, refutes these contentions and shows that the practice arose more or 
less simultaneously in Flanders, Holland, Iceland, Normandy and England, probably 
in imitation of Hanseatic practice in the Baltic. Bijdr. voor geschiedenisder Ned., xii. 

Dr. J. Verbeemen (a lady) discusses the institution of ‘ buitenpoorterij’ or forinsec 
burghership in the Netherlands. It existed throughout the provinces in the later 
Middle Ages, though more in the south than the north and most of all in Flanders. 
The external burghers were cither temporary absentees or persons who desired the 
status principally because it exempted them from certain dues. In return it involved 
obligations, the most important of which was military service. In 1432 Ghent is said 
to have had 5,000 out-burghers, but one of the penal measures of 1540 was the pro- 
hibition of this status there. No other city approached this degree of control over 
the countryside, and in the others the institution survived to the end of the ‘ old 
régime’. Ibid. 

E. Coornaert describes the development of the Bourses of Antwerp, specially 
emphasizing the early origin of the first Bourse and the long continuance of its function 
in the exchange of goods. Rev. hist. ccxvii. 

J. Lejeune discusses the place of Liége in the painting of the Van Eyck brothers. 
Annales, 12. 

J. Dhondt illustrates, with reference to the Flemish succession crisis of 1427-8, 
the relationship of princely authority to collective groups in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

WwW. Jappe Alberts prints, with a short introduction, a lengthy financial account of 
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the ‘ Overrentmeester ’ of the town of Zutphen for 1472-3 which gives much valuable 
information on the sources of municipal revenue and the character of municipal 
expenditure. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van bet Hist. Gen., 1957. 

E. Scholliers traces the relations of ‘free’ (in the sense of guild-organized) and 
‘ unfree’ workers in Antwerp in the sixteenth century, with some references to other 
cities. Using statistics of their numbers and of price-history he interprets the social 
crises of the century, including the incidence of religious repression, in terms of 
employment, standards of living and privilege. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis der Ned., xi. 

J. den Tex discusses the influences which John of Oldenbarnevelt probably under- 
Cael NE ee ee nee 
a voor geschiedenis, bxx. 

A. Hallema examines the records of the Orphanage of the ‘ Gereformeerden ’ 
risa anepastine? ee ee Ramen cece ets Meme hatin emeomerctntsiee 
period of the republic for emigration to the Indies or employment at sea. In the 
seventeenth century about two-fifths of them died before or soon after reaching the 
Indies, in the eighteenth a rather smaller proportion. Of the survivors only a small 
minority remained in the Indies for more than ten years. Ibid. 

T. van Tiju traces the relation of Pieter de la Court’s economic and political ideas 
to those of contemporary writers, particularly Descartes and Hobbes, and to his own 
business interests in Leiden and Amsterdam. Ibid. lxix. 

R. Reinsma prints, with a short introduction, four hitherto unknown letters from 
Fransen van de Putte, written from Java during the years 1854-9, to J. P. Cornets de 
Groot van Kraayenburg, his wife’s uncle and later minister of the colonies, which 
throw some light on the development of his colonial ideas. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. 
van het Hist. Gen., 1957. 

J. C. Boogman prints a dispatch from Sit Francis Napier, British ambassador at 
The Hague, 1859-61, to Lord John Russell, which gives a brief account of the political 
and social composition of the Second Chamber of the States General in December 
1860 ; in a short introduction he argues that there is much to be said in favour of 
Napier’s categorization of Dutch political parties, and develops the distinction made 
by Napier between liberals and conservative-liberals. Ibid. 

D. Oukhow-De Weerdt publishes the minute book of the Ghent section of the 
Flemish Socialist party for 1877-8. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist. 197. 


Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 


I, V. Sozin discusses the reasons why the Eastern Slavs did not pass through 
stage of slavery before entering ‘ feudalism’. Voprosy Ist. No. 6. 

E. Vielrose attempts to assess the growth of the Polish population between the 
tenth and the eighteenth century. Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnej, v. 

P. Skwarczynski examines the reasons why feudalism did not develop in Poland to 
the same extent as in West Europe. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. lxxxiii. 

Danuta Poppe deals with the problem of the decimi in medieval Poland. Dis- 
appeared by the second half of the thirteenth century. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiv. 

J. J. Zatko describes the attempts of Innocent IV to bring the leaders of Russia 
into union with Rome and to form an anti-Mongol bloc. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

M. B. Zdan argues that the West Russian lands of Galicia and Volhynia were not 
co-dapendann gen She. Taman qneneanene AaggTPee. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. 


= ‘Halvédck prints, with commentary, four pages of notarial records of the activi- 
ties of the Inquisition in Bohemia in 1 Sa eemenmats Gn gueaenet Seller 
sinen and Raghasds Ceskoslo 


The Cacchoslovak Historical Journal has published a Czech translation of a somewhat 


M. Schlauch prints the text and translation of a Polish vernacular eulogy of Wycliff 
by Andreas Galka, and discusses the influence of the teaching of Wycliff and Hus in 
Poland in the fifteenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 

A. Mika in two important articles demonstrates what has long been suspected, that 
the Act of 1487 which bound the Bohemian peasant to the soil was neither the beginning 
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nor the culmination of serfdom in Bohemia. He rather sees in the extension of 

demesne farming in the sixteenth century the decisive factor in the enserfment of the 

peasants, the culmination of which was not reached until after 1627. Ceskoslovensk? 
, Vv. 

G. St6kl picks out some characteristic features of Russian (Muscovite) history in 
the period before Peter the Great. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

N. Andreyev seeks to establish the authorship of certain interpolations in sixteenth- 
century Muscovite chronicles, attributing them to the dyak Ivan Vyskovaty rather than 
to Ivan IV. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. bexxiv. 

A. Mika seeks to demonstrate that the expropriation of direct producers in the 
Czech countryside and the formation there of a rural proletariate had not progressed 
very far before the middle of the sixteenth century. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historick#, 
v. 


J. Petras has two studies of the displacement of peasants by landlords’ improve- 
ments (fishponds ; enclosures for sheep) and the seasonal movements of landless 
workers in the latter half of the 16th century in Bohemia. Ibid. 

J. L. H. Keep traces the evolution of the guba system for the suppression of banditry, 
the main local representative institution in Muscovite Russia. Slav. and E. Europ. 

Janina Bielecka discusses the organization of staresta’s chancery between the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. Contains an appendix of documents. Studia 

i, 


G. H. Bolsover summarizes the changing views of the character and achievements 
of Ivan the Terrible put forward by Russian historians from the eighteenth century to the 
present day. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. vii. 

J. Svoboda studies class differentiation in the rural population of Bohemia in the 
seventeenth century and concludes that the growing class of landless peasants was 
exploited most by the tenant farmers and the landlords’ factors, Ceskoslovensk¢ 


, Vs 

J. L. H. Keep traces the decline of the representative assembly of estates (Zemsky 
Sobor) in Muscovite Russia, arguing that the relations between it and the monarchy 
were basically analogous to those in W. Europe. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. Ixxxvi. 

Stanislaw Grzeszczuk deals with the attitude of Krzysztof Opalifiski, the »ojewoda of 
Poznah, towards the policy of Wtadystaw IV. Believed in internal reconstruction and 
condemned active foreign policy. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiv. 

A. Klima writes usefully on industrial development in Bohemia after the Thirty 
Years War and shows its interest for England. Past and Present, ii. 

A. I. Kozachenko throws new light upon the Zemsky Sobor of 1653. Voprosy 
Ist. No. 5. 

L. N. Pushkarev convincingly absolves Yuri Krizhanich, the most original thinker 
in seventeenth-century Russia, from the charge of being merely an agent of the Catholic 
Church. Ibid.No.1. ° 

L. Loewenson comments on the letters of Lady Rondeau, wife of the British 
resident in St. Petersburg in the reign of Peter Il. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. lxxxv. 

M. S. Anderson outlines the British contribution to the growth of the Russian 
navy. Mariner’s Mirror, 42. 

Z. Solle writes an interesting and well documented account of the development of 
the workers’ movement in Prague in the period 1820 to 1870, demonstrating how the 
basis of the movement shifted from the textile workers to the workers in the machine 
industry after 1848. Ceskoslovensk¥ Casopis Historicky, v. 

Marian Zychowski deals with the influx of German colonists into Congress Poland, 
1830-60. Contains statistical tables. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiv. : 

Monica Partridge shows that Herzen, in his autobiography, gave a misleading 
impression of his relations with the Government authorities, which were quite good, 
during his periods of provincial exile. Renaissance and Modern Studies (Nottingham), 
i 


S. K. Bushuyev strongly attacks the recent attempt by the Soviet historian A. M. 
Pikman to ‘ re-habilitate ’ the resistance to Tsarist annexation of the Caucasian peoples 
under Shamil. Voprosy Ist. No. 12, 1956. ait 

J. Koéf in two articles examines the part played by the peasant question in the 
Bohemian revolution of 1848. He regards the abolition of serfdom against the 
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payment of 54,000,000 guldens of compensation to landlords as a betrayal of the peasants 
by the liberal revolutionaries, and as the immediate cause of the capitalization of 
Bohemian farming. Ceskoslovensk} Casopis Historicky, v. 

M. V. Pokrovsky discusses in a relatively sober spirit the reasons for the failure of 
the Adigei in the W. Caucasus to join in Shamil’s resistance movement. Voprosy Ist. 
No. 2. 


G. I. Ionova surveys the programme of Herzen’s The Be// on the eve of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. Ibid. No. 7. 

P. Brock examines the ‘ Revolutionary Commune’, a revolutionary organization 
of Polish émigrés in London, and particularly its relations with the 1st International. 
Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. lxxxiv. 

P. Vrbova examines the character of the numerous ‘ workers’ societies’ which 
were founded in Prague in the sixties of the last century and their function in the 
development of both the socialist and the nationalist movement. Eeskoslovensky 
Casopis Historicky, v. 

Fa. i. Linkov discusses the views of Chemyshevsky and his contemporaries upon 
the organization of clandestine revolutionary parties, and N. N. Novikova studies his 
links with Beloruss. Voprosy Ist., Nos. 9, 5. 

A. Z. Baraboy considers a little-known attempt by Ukranian sympathizers to 
assist the Polish insurrectionists in 1863. Ibid. No. 1. 

I. B. Mindlin and V. A. Smirnova continue the current ‘ re-habilitation’ of G. V. 
Plekhanov, founder of Russian Marxism, in two articles, both dealing with the period 
before his breach with Lenin in 1903. Ibid. No. 12, 1956. 

F. X. Coquin writes interestingly on peasant immigration in Siberia, with special 
reference to the role of Tsarist and Soviet Governments in inducing and influencing 
the character of settlement. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

In an article which is valuable despite its Marxist trippings, Z. Jindra describes the 
remarkable development of native Czech banking and credit in the years 1900 to 1913, 
in conscious ition both to , the Austrian and the German-Bohemian banks. 
Ceskoslovensky ™ 

I, V. Mayevaky and E. A. lolic contsibute to the somewhat sterile debate on the 
extent of Russia’s dependence on West European capital prior to 1917. Voprosy Ist. 
Nos. 1, 3. 

A posthumous article of Adam Préchnik discusses the attitude of the Polish 
National Democrats towards the Russo-Japanese War. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxiv. 

P. I. Klimov gives a highly-coloured account of Bolshevik propaganda amongst 
the peasants of central Russia during 1905. Voprosy Ist. No. 5. 

O. Crisp discusses the influence exerted by French capital over the Russian economy 
through industrial syndicates and investments in Russian banks. Slav. and E. Burop. 
Rev. lxxxiv. 

Ya. I, Livshin examines the findings of official investigations prior to the first 
World War into irregularities in the supply of the Russian atmy. Voprosy Ist. No.7. 

J. César discusses the failure of the Czech rural population to play an effective part 
in the revolution of 1918 ascribes that failure to the ineptness of the Social Demo- 
crats.  Ceskoslovensky Historick}, v 

Bewda Strakhovsky warmly commends the educational reforms undertaken by 
Count Ignatyev during the first World War. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. Ixxxvi. 

D. I. Grazkin describes his experiences as a Bolshevik agitator in the Imperial 
Russian army in 1916-17, also using archive materials. Voprosy Ist. No. 9. 

Of the many articles in Voprosy Ist. marking the goth anniversary of 1917, the 
following are distinguished by relatively fresh and factual treatment : E. D, Chermensky 
and E. P. Tretyakova on February in Petrograd and Moscow respectively (Nos. 2, 3) ; 
1. F. Petrov on the July demonstrations in Petrograd (No. 4) ; L. G. Dykov and E. N. 
Gorodetsky on Petrograd in October (Nos. 7, 10) ; A. Ya. Grunt and N. T. Fedoseyeva 
on Moscow in October (No. 11). F. P. Bystrykh, Z. A. Aminov and N. I. Suprunenko 
deal with events in the Urals, Bashkiria and the Ukraine respectively (Nos. 8, 9, 10), 
and I. Ya. Kazinkin and P. N. Sobolev with the agrarian disturbances (No. 5). 

S. A. Gopner recalls his impressions as a rank-and-file Bolshevik in Yekaterinoslav 
in March and April 1917, and of the VIIth Conference of the R.S.D.R.P. Ibid. No. 3. 

M. V. Misko and K. Kushnir-Mikhailovich describe the effect of the Bolshevik 
revolution on Polish and Rumanian politics respectively. Ibid. No. 11. 
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G. V. Chicherin, the former People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, briefly recalls 
his contacts with Lenin between 1918 and 1922. (An extract from his unpublished 
memoirs, written in 1924.) Ibid. No. 3. 

Z. J. Gasiorowski shows why Czechoslovakia and Poland failed to act in concert 
in the years following their renascence as independent states. Slav. and E. Europ. 
Rev. lxxxiv—v. 

S. N. Ikonnikov performs the remarkable feat of discussing the work of the 
* Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate’ with only one incidental mention of the head 
of this organization, J. V. Stalin. Voprosy Ist. No. 8. 

V. A. Sidorov discusses the Communist Party’s agrarian policy during the crucial 
years 1925-7. Ibid. No. 4. 

E. A. Boltin, one of the first to implement the directives of the XXth Party Congress 
for more factual study of the second World War, gives a short account of the battle 
before Moscow in the autumn of 1941, readily admitting Soviet unpreparedness for 
the German attack. Ibid. No. 1. 

E. A. Brodsky describes the resistance of Soviet POW’s and German anti-Nazis, 
partly on the basis of official German documents now held by the Soviet military 
authorities in East Germany. Nothing is said about the subsequent fate of the 
individuals mentioned. Ibid. No. 3. 

J. aoenes Quaeens-<f sdinap thendul ettenee ob Been, bes: pebliied « 
valuable review of publications of Czechoslovak diplomatic and archival source 
material since 1945. It contains the exciting promise that continuations of Friedrich’s 
Codex diplomaticus Bobemiae will be published for the years 1241 to 1253 by 1960, and 
for the whole period down to 1310 in the next fifteen to twenty years. koslovensky 
Casopis Historick¢ v. 


Scandinavia 


W. Ullmann attributes to the advocacy of Nicholas de Tudeschis, Benedictine 
archbishop of Palermo (the canonist Panormitanus) the recognition of the Rule of 
St. Bridget by Martin V, who had previously condemned it. New and important 
for history of the order. Rev. Bénédictine, xvii. 

C. O. Boggild-Andersen discusses in a long article certain problems connected 
with the life and writings of the sixteenth century Danish carmelite Povl Helgesen. 
He criticizes the theories of Paul-Erik Hansen and J. O. Andersen concerning the 
sources used by Helgesen in compiling the Chronicle of Skiby, and challenges the view 
that the sixteenth century lutheran historian Hans Svaning was directly acquainted 
with the chronicle. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1956. 

Ernst Ekman prints a translation of parts of Frederick III’s Danish royal laws of 
1665. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

Erik Miller introduces and prints the abstract made by C. Th. Sorensen in 1879 
ot 1880 of the records kept by the historian C. F. Allen during the Danish ministerial 
crisis of 1863-4. These records have since been lost. They were based on con- 
versations between Allen and D. G. Monrad. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1956. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


F. Halkin makes a preliminary examination of the Greek Lives of the Saints for 
January, contained in Glasgow University MS. BE 8 x 5. Anal. Boll. Ixxv. 

B. de Gaiffier examines in the Syriac and Hieronimian martyrologies the entries 
relating to courtiers and eunuchs who suffered in the persecution of Diocletian and 
shows that their feast are grouped in the first months of the persecution. He adds a 
study of some Passions. Ibid. 

M. Brandt reveals the existence of a previously unknown Wyclifite movement in 
Dalmatia. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. lxxxvi. 

L. S. Stavrianos discusses the circumstances which enabled nationality to survive 
and nationalism to develop in the Balkans under the Ottoman empire. (A stimulating 
and wide-ranging article.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxix. 

C. W. Crawley surveys manuscripts (at Corfu and Athens) and printed material 
for the career of John Capodistrias and then analyses his connection with the Greeks 
before 1821. Cambr. Hist. Journ. xiii. 
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M. PF. Lebovich gives a Communist view of the ‘ White terror’ in Hungary in 1919. 
Voprosy Ist. No. 9. 

V. T. Fomin, using Soviet archives of the Nuremberg trial, studies German political 
and economic penetration of Yugoslavia from 1937, and the events leading up to the 
Nazi attack. Ibid. No. 6. 

A. I. Puskas describes Communist underground activity in Hungary during the 
winter of 1941-2. Ibid. No. 4. 


Spain and Portugal 

eee eS eee eee 
of the Islamic invasion, and warns against exaggerating the subsequent importance 
of the conception of ‘ holy war’. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

Jean Broussolle traces the history of the municipal taxes of Barcelona from 1328 to 
1462. He describes the different types of impositions and the municipal organization 
set up for their administration. A very impressive study, ae. 
throwing a wealth of light on the social and economic history of Barcelona in this 
period. Likely to be fundamental in all further studies of Barcelona in the later 
Middle Ages. Estudios de Historia Moderna, v. 

Carmen Batlle analyses the beliefs and political programme of the busea, the party 
of the merchants and artisans who opposed the biga, the patrician party, in Barcelona 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. Ibid. 

T. O. Marcondes de Souza, in a review article, trounces the Visconde de Lagoa on 
such subjects as the pre-Columbus Portuguese voyages, the deliberateness of the 
discovery of Brazil, etc. Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), viii. 

T. O. Marcondes de Souza defends, with his usual vigour, his thesis that the 
discovery of Brazil by Cabral was accidental. Ibid. 

Emilia Viotti da Costa gives an account of the offences for which, in the sixteenth 


what undesirable characters by any standards. Ibid. vii. 


B. de Gaiffier discusses some recent biographies of St. Ignatius Loyola. Anal. 
Boll. bxexv. 


J. F. Lézaro shows, in a statistical study, that the trade of Barcelona increased in 
the second half of the seventeenth century and that it tended to shift from the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic. He suggests that the economic expansion of Catalonia, in 
contrast to the economic decline of Castile, was due to the insulation of Catalonia from 
Castilian monetary policy and to her comparative free trade which forced her textile 
industry to compete with that of western Europe. Estudios de Historia Moderna, v. 

Olga Turner publishes the ‘ instructions’ for Carlos Coloma on his appointment 
as viceroy of Majorca, in 1611. Ibid. 

Rozendo Sampaio Garcia points out an instance in which the statistical data given 


the Spanish colonies vary, in some cases remarkably, from other statistical data found 
in the archives of the Contrata¢ion. Revista de Histéria (Séo Paulo), viii. 
A. Huetz de Lemps gives details of the Tierra de Medina vineyards. Annales, 12. 
J. M. Riba publishes a memorandum presented to Philip V by the local authorities 
ee rn mae spent pour ania eli 


aa ieteeeneeee enter aes patel iar a 
for agrarian reform in the reign of Carlos Il, which differed from the plans approved 
by the central Government. Rev. hist. ccxvii. 

F. J. de Gregorio reprints his doctoral dissertation of 1936 on Spanish public 
opinion on the convocation of the constituent cortes of 1810. Prints fifty-cight 


Rosa Ortega Canadell studies the development of public opinion in Barcelona 
during the crisis of 1832-3 when, during the final illness of Ferdinand VII, the parties 
‘were manoeuvring for position, prior to the outbreak of the first Carlist War. Prints 
three documents. Ibid. 

C. J. Bartlett describes the struggles over the toleration of Protestants in Spain in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 
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M. F. Lebovich gives a Communist view of the ‘ White terror’ in Hungary i 
Voprosy Ist. No 9. 


V. T. Fomin, using Soviet archives of the 


Nuremberg trial, studies German politi 
and economic penetration of Yugoslavia from 1937, and the events leading up to t 


Nazi attack. Ibid. No. 6 


A. I. Puskas aacatnad Communist underground activity in Hungary during t 
winter of 1941-2. Ibid. No. 4. 


Spain and Portugal 


R. Konetzke denies the thesis of a break in continuity in Spanish history as a result 


of the Islamic invasion, and warns against exaggerating the subsequent importat 


of the conception of ‘ holy war’. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxiv. 

Jean Broussolle traces the history of the municipal taxes of Barcelona from 1328 to 
1462. He describes the different types of impositions and the municipal organizati 
set up for their administration. A very impressive study, of monographic lengt! 
throwing a wealth of light on the social and economic history of Barcelona in this 
period. Likely to be fundamental in all further studies of Barcelona in the later 
Middle Ages Estudios de Historia Mode rma, Vv. 

Carmen Batlle analyses the beliefs and political programme of the busca, the part 
of the merchants and artisans who opposed the biga 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. Ibid. 

T. O. Marcondes de Souza, in a review article, trounces the Visconde de Lagoa on 
such subjects as the pre-Columbus Portuguese voyages, the deliberateness of the 
discovery of Brazil, etc. Revista de Histéria (S40 Paulo), viii. 

I. O. Marcondes de Souza defends, with his usual vigour, his thesis that the 
discovery of Brazil by Cabral was accidental. Ibid. 

Emilia Viotti da Costa gives an account of the offences for which, in the sixteenth 
century, the punishment was transportation to Brazil, and concludes that the criminals, 
who formed a large element in the colonial population, were, for the most part some 
what undesirable characters by any standards. Ibid. vii 


, the patrician party, in Barcelona 


B. de Gaiffier discusses some recent biographies of St. Ignatius Loyola. Anal 
Boll. Ixxv. 


J. F. Lazaro shows, in a statistical study, that the trade of Barcelona increased in 


the second half of the seventeenth century and that it tended to shift from the Medi 
terrancan to the Atlantic. He suggests that the economic expansion of Catalonia, in 


contrast to the economic decline of Castile, was due to the insulation of Catalonia from 


Castilian monetary policy and to her comparative free trade which forced her textile 
industry to compete with that of western Europe. Estudios de Historia Moderna, v. 
Olga Turner publishes the ‘ instructions” for 


Carlos Coloma on his appointment 
as viceroy of Majorca, in 1611. Ibid. 


Rozendo Sampaio Garcia points out an instance in which the statistical data given 
by Pierre and Huguett Chaunu about the voyages of slave traders between Lisbon and 
the Spanish colonies vary, in some cases remarkably, from other statistical data found 
in = archives of the Contrata¢ion. Revista de Histéria (Sao Paulo), viii. 

. Huetz de Lemps gives details of the Tierra de Medina vineyards. Annales, 12. 

l M. Riba publishes a memorandum presented to Philip V by the local authorities 
of Catalonia, in 1723, emphasizing the depressed economic condition of the principality 
Estudios de Historia Moderna, v. 

Marcelin Defourneaux analyses the recommendations of the authorities of Andalusia 
for agrarian reform in the reign of Carlos Ill, which differed from the plans approved 
by the central Government. Rev. hist. ccxvii. 

F. J. de Gregorio reprints his doctoral dissertation of 1936 on Spanish public 
opinion on the convocation of the constituent cortes of 1810. Prints fifty-eight 
documents. Estudios de Historia Moderna, v. 

Rosa Ortega Canadell studies the development of public opinion in Barcelona 
during the crisis of 1832-3 when, during the final illness of Ferdinand VII, the parties 
were manoeuvring for position, prior to the outbreak of the first Carlist War. Prints 
three documents. bid. 


J. Bartlett describes the struggles over the toleration of Protestants in Spain in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. viii. 
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NOVUM GLOSSARIUM 
MEDIAE LATINITATIS 


ab anno DCCC usque ad annum MCC 
edendum curavit Consilium Acad. 


Consociatarum 


Two parts of this great new International Dictionary of 

Medieval Latin have appeared: the index Scriptorum, 

194 pages, subscription price £4. 5s. and the fascicule 

containing the letter ‘L’, £2. 2s. 6d. Details are available 
on application 


British Distributors HEFFER ‘ CAMBRIDGE 





The Independent 


Irish Party 1850-59 
j. H. Whyte 


In a study, based on the primary 
sources, of a little-known episode in 
nineteenth-century history, Mr Whyte 
explains the origins of the party and the 
reasons for its collapse. He also 


Finance and Admin- 
istration 1774-92 
¥. E. D. Binney 


steps in its com; 

modernization. It makes a contribution 
to the administrative history of the 

late eighteenth century, with especial 
attention to contemporary methods of 
business. 45s. net 


The British Paper 
Industry, 1495-1860 


A STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


D. C. Coleman 


The author traces the rise of the industry 
from its beginnings in Tudor times, 
through the period of mechanization 
during the industrial revolution, and up 
to the introduction of wood pulp which 
marks the start of the modern paper 
ee eee 
5s. net 


Field Marshal 
Lord Ligonier 


A STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY 1702—70 


Rex Whitworth 


This is the first biography of the great 
soldier who after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes fled from France 
and became Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army and Master General of 
the Ordnance during the Seven Years 

. It is based on original 
contemporary documents. Illustrated 
42s. net FORTHCOMING 


Mikhailovsky and 
Russian Populism 
James H. Billington 


*... serves well to illustrate both the 
abundance and variety of Russian 
intellectual life in the late nineteenth 
century, and the complexities brought 
about by the impact of western ideas 
in a soil so remote from that in which 
they had originally been planted.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net 
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GERMAN PLANS FOR THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND, 1939—1942 


Ronald Wheatley 


With an Introduction by 
Professor 812 JAMES BUTLER 


‘ It is impossible to praise too highly 

the scholarly craftsmanship with which 
he has marshalled his evidence . . . 

Mr Wheatley’s study of the German 
invasion plans is a definitive work, a cool, 
well-ordered assessment of all the 

written evidence.’ PETER FLEMING in 
The Spectator Illustrated 30s. net 
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